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VoL. COXXXIX. 


THE EMPEROR OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


BY ‘* CALAFATE.’’ 


THAT seems to be an in- 
congruous title; one which 
should be followed by ‘‘ Once 
upon a time——’’; yet this 
outlandish and distressful island 
was, fifty years ago and for 


five years or more, under the’ 


sway of a dictator, a bizarre 
figure who brooked little in- 
terference from governmental 
authority ; who, in fact, de- 
fied it. ' 

In the face of what was 
Constituted Authority he in- 
vested himself with sovereign 
powers over what he chose to 
consider were his rightful do- 
mains, proclaiming but one 
clause to his constitution : 
“T’dat cest moi.’ This 
simple code with one implied 
proviso, “A square deal in 
return for a square deal,” he 
upheld tooth and nail. Tradi- 
tion has it that he wielded the 
sceptre of Life and Death, that 
he was a relentless autocrat in 
@ ruthless environment, yet 
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there is no real evidence that 
he ever inflicted capital punish- 
ment. Whosoever met his fate 
as the result of the activities 
of Julius Popper—the so-called 
Emperor—did so fighting for 
or against him; and when 
Popper fought it was to safe- 
guard interests which, he 
considered, had been legally 
conceded to him. It was 
the resentful and generally dis- 
comfited invader of these do- 
mains who conferred on Popper 
his imperial title, ‘“‘ Emperor 
of Tierra del Fuego,” in addition 
to others just as exalted if not 
so laudatory: Attila, Nero, 
Ogre, Ferocious Monster, and 
worse. 

Not that Popper evinced 
great reluctance in assuming 
the attributes of Majesty, even 
to the extent of exercising 
them on the wrong side of his 
frontier. Far from it. He 
minted his own coin of the 
realm ; gold coins of 1, 3, and 
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5 grammes weight bearing on 
their face ‘ Julius Popper,’ and 
the monetary value in rilievo ; 
the inverse, a pick and shovel 
device, symbol of his gold 
industry. These were not mere 
tokens, for they were accepted 
as tender in Magellan and all 
up the Patagonian coast to 
Buenos Aires. Today, Popper’s 
coins are scarce, almost un- 
obtainable, and highly prized 
by collectors. I have been 
repeatedly assured that Popper 
also issued his own postage 
stamps; but I have not seen 
any, nor do I credit this. 
Perhaps the belief arose from 
Popper’s making use of some 
crest or rubber stamp. By 
his witless workmen either 
might be mistaken for a post- 
age stamp. At any rate, our 
Austral potentate’s doings were 
destined to cause a considerable 
flutter in Santiago and Buenos 
Aires, the seats of government 
of two neighbouring republics 
between which there then ex- 
isted tension and guarded 
distrust. 

Unfortunately for the ama- 
teur historian, Julius Popper 
has been allowed to become a 
legendary figure in the southern 
part of the South American 
Continent, even in the extreme 
south, which was the scene of 
his odysseys; and here we 
seek to conjure him up from 
the shades of mystery and 
conjecture. Most ofthe settlers 
(not the pioneer farmer, from 
whose lands Popper’s were far 
removed) of the then very wild 
region were a stodgy element 
quite devoid of the imagination 
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wherewith to capture a rare 
record of fearless enterprise 
and adventure, one worthy 
to rank as a saga—a true, and 
not a fabulous one. After the 
passing of less than half a 
century, there are pitifully few 
records of Popper, and for 
most of these we are indebted 
to his own writings. 

The patient historian may 
pick out scraps of information 
from old mining records— 
appetising but unsatisfying 
scraps, 80 meagre or biassed as 
to lead him nowhere. Then 
there are the more perilous 
sources of information—remin- 
iscent ancients who have, or 
say they have, worked for 
Popper, and whose testimony 
is the most interesting of all, 
so much so that in an earlier 
age it might have provoked a 
wave of professional jealousy 
in bardic circles. Still, through- 
out the tangled skein of these 
ancients’ ramblings, there is a 
slender thread of truth—a guid- 
ing thread which has to be 
unravelled very, very gingerly. 
After tactfully and at pro- 
tracted intervals ‘ drawing’ 
many of these veterans—miners 
all, who can only relinquish 
the pick for the shroud—and 
by dint of much piecing to- 
gether and selection, I flattered 
myself that I had compiled a 
fairly presentable and, possibly, 
trustworthy little history ; but 
ever there was the doubt that 
parts might be apocryphal. 

Popper wrote a little book ; 
also, in 1891, he published 
several articles and read a 
paper on the Ethnology, Fauna 
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and Flora of Tierra del Fuego 
to the Sociedad Geografica de 
Buenos Aires. But where to 
fnd a copy of the book? 
Years of search failed to bring 
one to light; always it had 
been lost, or lent to So-and- 
so, and, enfin, had vanished. 
Then three days ago came the 
miraculous stroke of luck. I 
got word of a copy and tracked 
it to its lair—very much to the 
disgust of its owner, who, 
treasuring it darkly, at once 
evinced hostile tendencies. 
Wetting my index finger, I 
drew it across my throat, and 
swore by the most dreadful 
oaths to return this little treas- 
ure intact within a given period ; 
so I was allowed to depart with 
it. I bolted. 

In one way, Popper’s book 
is disappointing, for it does 
not take the form of a log 
or chronological recital. Ac- 
tually it consists of eleven 
separate articles impeaching the 
then Governor of Tierra del 
Fuego (Argentine), part of a 
polemic which gave rise to a 
cause célébre in Buenos Aires. 
It is a disconnected narrative, 
jumping here, there and every- 
where, which, to one who has 
not dabbled in his affairs, 
would prove very confusing. 
Also, it suffers from a tendency 
to stray into the realms of 
poetic allegory and bitterest 
satire. The title, ‘ Tierra del 
Fuego,’ undernoted Lasciate 
ognt speranza voi ch’entrate, 
betrays it as the work of a man 
in the grip of despair or 
exasperation. Then there are 


three important omissions, one- 


of which is common to any 
autobiography. He gives no 
account of his death, or of 
Indian fighting, or of his minted 
coins. For this, no one can 
blame him. The last two 
items might have prejudiced 
his case in the eyes of an ultra- 
patriotic public which could 
hardly be expected to look 
with favour on the usurpa- 
tion of its Government’s 
prerogatives. 

Popper was a Roumanian 
ex-army (engineer) Colonel, 
locally described as powerfully 
built, clever, and self-reliant ; 
a dominant personality. My 
impression is that, did such a 
thing exist, a portrait of Popper 
would reveal him as gay and 
arrogant in bearing. I know 
that his face was criss-crossed 
with the scars of old duelling 
wounds, considered so necessary 
an embellishment in Ruritanian 
military schools. 

His writings stamp him as a 
lover of the Arts and Sciences, 
particularly of literature and 
geology. He was an expert 
cartographer, and despite his 
hectic activities he found time 
to map the island. This was 
the first map of the mysterious 
interior, a masterpiece of ac- 
curacy under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. In Argentine 
scientific circles he was con- 
sidered an authority on Zoology, 
Botany and Anthropology. 

More than all, he was a 
brave, enterprising man; a 
follower in the footsteps of 
Raleigh. Granted that, as with 
Cortez and Pizarro, the pursuit 
of gold or other riches was the 
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urge to his enterprise, yet I 
refuse to believe that he was a 
worshipper of the great god 
Mammon to the submerging 
of worthier ideals ; this because 
I have read his book and con- 
sider his writings sincere. 
Allowing for the altered times 
and his restricted sphere of 
action, it would not be rash 
to aver that Popper, while he 
equalled them in intrepidity, 
far excelled the grim con- 
quistadores of Mexico and Peru 
in generalship. Intellectually, 
he was their superior. The 
methods he applied to accom- 
plish the success of his am- 
bitious schemes were marked 
by examples of astonishing 
contrivance, whilst they re- 
mained unmarred by the taint 
of barbarism. If the adoption 
of clever camouflage to screen 
the knowledge of his weak 
fighting strength can be con- 
sidered an imposture, then, 
and only then, was Popper an 
impostor. Therefore, say I, 
he was a man, and a very 
gallant gentleman. 


In 1885, the year of Popper’s 
arrival, except for its very 
fringes, and not all of these, 
Tierra del Fuego was a Tierra 
Incognita. No white man had 
ever penetrated its interior. 

Influenced by the observa- 
tions of Professor Darwin and 
Captain Fitzroy (of ‘ Beagle’ 
fame), the Allen Gardiner 


Mission to the Fueguian Indians 
landed in 1850 at Picton, one 
of the most southerly islands. 
Almost immediately the mis- 
sionaries became martyrs to the 
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cause of Christianity. These 
devoted souls disappeared, 
leaving their last messages 
buried below a large rock 
which, to this day, bears 


the legible, crude, and tragic 
inscription— 


*“Dig BELOW. 
GoNnE TO SPANIARD Harsovr, 
Marc# 1851.” 


Retreating before the Yahgan 
Savages, they sailed away and, 
to a man, died of want, scurvy, 
and exposure. Later, in 1859, 
eight members of the next 
missionary party were attacked 
and murdered by the same 
Yahgans, one of the four dis- 
tinct Fueguian races. Despite 
this and further disasters, a 
fearless and perfectly altruistic 
missionary effort continued to 
be directed towards the spiritual 
uplift of the Yahgan ; but this 
laudable project, which reflects 
the honour of these heroic 
evangelists, was discontinued 
some years before the close of 
last century. By then the 
logical outcome of an endeavour 
of this nature, with such sordid 
material and in such pitiless 
surroundings, had become ap- 
parent. The well-intentioned 
crusade had succeeded in ac- 
complishing little but the con- 
fusion of the Yahgan’s mental 
equipment, thus speeding him 
towards moral and physical 
degeneracy. Only a handful of 
him remain ; and the survivors 
were better dead. 

The Yahgan, a nomadic 
canoe-Indian, haunted only the 
southern channels and their 
shores. He was a mild, easily 
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subdued creature in comparison 
with the Ona, the fierce warrior 
race which roamed the island’s 
interior, a serious factor to be 
reckoned with by Popper as 
he blazed (literally ‘ shot,’ no 
doubt) his virgin trail. 

Most early writers who have 
treated of the Ona have ex- 
aggerated his physical propor- 
tions. Few, however, had 
caught sight of him, and they 
gauged his stature by footprints 
left in the sand, or by hearsay. 


Although not a colossus, the 


Ona boasted a physique that 
would bring joy, at the same 
time, despair, to the sculptor 
who might wish to reproduce 
his corporeal human ideal. He 
is best described as the rugged 
prototype of the Red Indian at 
his very best. But he was only 
a fighter or hunter who rele- 
gated all uncongenial tasks to 
his women-folk. .His hands 
were beautiful, unwrinkled and 
tapered, such as would be the 
envy of any lady of fashion ; 
but he was shiftless, and in- 
capable of adopting the proper 
tactics that might, for a time, 
have stemmed the White 
invasion. 

Individually, he was a master 
of archery and camouflage; a 
gigantic, implacable fighting 
machine who knew not the 
meaning of mercy or peace. 
From childhood to the grave, 
fighting and hunting had been 
his only distraction. So he 
fought. His bow, five feet 
high, and his flint-tipped arrows 
were beautifully modelled— 
marvels of symmetry and per- 
fect workmanship, admirably 
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adapted to accurate long-range 
shooting. Furthermore, the 
Ona imparted spin to his arrow 
by double-feathering it pro- 
pellerwise, thus attaining 
greater accuracy at the cost, 
perhaps, of a reduced pene- 
tration which might prove 
ineffective against protective 
doublets. The Ona _ himself 
always fought naked. For- 
tunately for Popper, and the 
Whites who soon followed him, 
from time immemorial each 
Ona family had been at war 
with its neighbour, and, fight- 
ing its battles independently, 
each group was gradually being 
eliminated. 

Yes, Tierra del Fuego, in 
Popper’s time, was a mysteri- 
ous island; one with fatal 
repute to Peeping Toms, in- 
cluding gold-seekers. It still 
shuddered under the dreadful 
anathema solemnly pronounced 
by the greatest naturalist of all 
time. But even Darwin had 
not penetrated far into it; 
the ‘ Beagle’s’ hydrographic 
mission confined his investiga- 
tions to the fringes, particu- 
larly those of the south and 
west, where he was confronted 
with a dripping desolation, 
haunted by the equally un- 
pleasant Yahgan and Alacaluf ; 
a nasty trio. Thus we can agree 
with him when he emits his 
famous dictum: that this was 
a Tierra Ingrata, that on it it 
was impossible to discover an 
acre of level ground, it was a 
solitude reeking of Death, De- 
cay, but not of Life. And to 
the Indians encountered by 
him, Darwin awarded the 
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laureateship for treachery, 
cannibalism and degeneracy. 


Any records available con- 
vinced me that Popper was, 
broadly speaking, the first 
pioneer of Fueguian explora- 
tion, and the founder of 
the Fueguian gold industry. 
Against this, Popper in his 
book states that previous to 
his arrival a government com- 
mission had reported that there 
was no vestige of gold on the 
whole island. Also that an 
engineer, Popper’s predecessor 
in the Lavaderos de Oro Com- 
pany, had ‘exercised his 
talents to the extent of spending 
$80,000 (Argentine) and re- 
turning (to Buenos Aires) with 
$200’s worth of gold.’’ Per- 
haps so; but it would be 


interesting to learn how, in the 
face of such discouraging re- 


ports, Popper was influenced 
to hazard his life and fortunes 
on a venture apparently con- 
demned by previous failure. 
Had he gained an inkling of the 
gleaming treasures which lay— 
actually lay and called for no 
real mining operations—await- 
ing the coming of the first 
courageous man? Or did he 
hitch his hopes to a star ? 
Five years later, in refut- 
ing the Governor’s allegation 
that he was illegally exploiting 
the fiscal lands, he states: 
“As a result of the explora- 
tions I carried out in the parts 
of Tierra del Fuego hitherto 
unknown to all but Indian 
savages, I discovered and de- 
nounced ” (notified and filed 
claims for) ‘ various deposits 
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of auriferous sands. These 
explorations were carried out 
under authority of the Supreme 
Government. The building of 
the various establishments in- 
stalled by me, settling in- 
habitants therein, and making 
viable a desert region were 
duly authorised by the govern- 
mental decree granting me a 
concession of 2500 hectares of 
land in Tierra del Fuego.” 

This was published on 8th 
January 1890, and one can 
feel certain that these con- 
cessions were granted to Popper 
as the result of his own per- 
sonal explorations. The Ar- 
gentine Government must have 
welcomed his proposal to people 
a hitherto abandoned region, 
especially as here the frontier 
with its neighbour was un- 
demarcated. For Popper it 
was a tragic circumstance that 
the State’s representative—the 
new semi-detached Governor 
at Ushuaia—was not imbued 
with the same colonising ideals. 
In disagreement with our adage, 
“The nearer the kirk, the 
farther frae grace,’’ usually a 
tiresome or inept official was 
relegated to the most remote 
jurisdiction, so looked to the 
main chance to compensate 
him for his exile. 

Popper and a very small 
party landed in Punta Arenas 
early in 1885, crossed the 
Straits to the present site of 
Porvenir (directly opposite, 
over twenty-two miles of water), 
and then marched south across 
the island. In his book he 
omits any reference to this 
march, but it must have en- 
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tailed Indian fighting ; plenty 
of it. One who knows the 
region need not tax his imagina- 
tion to picture what peril and 
privation this first crossing, 
and the many subsequent ones, 
entailed. Through the desolate 
land, exposed to the rigours 
of driving winds (almost con- 
stant on the island), in rain, 
hail, and snow, the tiny ex- 
pedition must have marched 
exceedingly light, with the least 
possible impedimenta. 

Repeatedly it must have 
been attacked or ambushed ; 
and it must have been obliged 
to bivouac in the open ; a cold, 
cold business this; but camp- 
ing in the shelter of bushes or 
gullies would have exposed 
the party to surprise, also off- 
set the vital advantage of the 
outranging rifle. 

So, despite any protective 
measures the explorers might 
adopt, there could have been 
little rest throughout the nights, 
and weary vigils must have 
been kept. In their inter- 
family wars, the Onas’ tactics 
never varied. They never 
attacked until satisfied that 
they outnumbered the enemy, 
while dawn was the favourite 
hour for an assault. Throwing 
off their guanaco robes, the 
braves—quite naked—would 
creep up unseen until the 
enemy’s dogs gave warning. 
On this, the attackers—almost 
invisible, at least to a white 
man—would crawl on, releasing 
showers of well-aimed arrows 
until the tactical moment for 
therush. These attackers must 
have been shot to pieces by 
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Popper’s party, otherwise there 
would be no story to tell. 

In later expeditions there 
were pitched battles with 
parties of Chilian miners, who, 
on hearing news of Popper’s 
rich finds, crossed a nebulous 
frontier to raid this new El 
Dorado. Popper’s party must 
have subsisted mostly on 
guanaco meat and birds; once 
the beaches were reached, this 
provender may have been eked 
out with seal-meat. Brrh! 
I know the place; I would 
have hated to have been one of 
his party. 

Popper found gold ; he found 
it in great quantities. More- 
over, the deposits were of a 
nature enabling them to be 
collected with greater ease and 
at lower cost than could be 
imagined by the modern gold- 
miner. Popper, very judici- 
ously, is silent as regards his 
total output, except that he 
states that with a temporary 
plant on the Paramé (installed 
within three weeks of his estab- 
lishing himself) he produced 
half a kilo of gold per day. Also 
he speaks of a party of workmen 
decamping with twenty-four 
kilos of gold. He chased the 
elopers and overhauled them 
at Possession Bay, on the 
north coast of the Straits of 
Magellan. These truants he 
must have scolded, but in what 
terms he does not divulge. 

It could not have suited 
Popper’s purpose to publish 
too many intimate details, but 
a production of about half a 
ton of gold per year would 
be a moderate, or minimum, 
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estimate; while the shipping 
of the quantities vouched for 
by my ‘veracious’ veterans 
would have required a regular 
service of transports of ex- 
aggerated tonnage. The gold 
was found on the beaches 
exposed to the unbridled sweep 
of the Atlantic, and here I 
will give Popper’s own poetic 
description of the natural pro- 
cesses of formation. 

‘When the billows, con- 
vulsed by the great storms 
from the south-east or north, 
hurl themselves, phosphores- 
cent and foaming white on to 
the coast, this offers the grand- 
est, most impressive spectacle 
of a battle of the raging ele- 
ments... .’? (He goes on to 
a majestic description of the 
troubled waters, then) “ ...rear 
themselves up, soar up, crests 
erect, furiously charge the coast, 
break in thunder, and hurl 
their sand-charged waters far 
(up the beach). The littoral 
shudders, huge slices of the 
cliff many hundreds of feet 
high break away, and in their 
fall bring down hundreds of 
thousands of cubic metres of 
earth. On the beach all dis- 
appears, then on the yellow 
Shale, thrown about on the 
beaches by the formidable 
breakers, are seen great rocks 
of gneiss and granite, each 
weighing more than a thousand 
tons.” 

“The black skies clear, the 
fury of the elements abates, 
the waves, still troubled, recede 
from the beaches they have 
invaded; and it is at these 
moments that the metallic par- 
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ticles which have been held in 
suspension, now, Owing to their 
greater weight, fall and adhere 
to the soft clay ’’ (or packed 
sand). ‘‘ Meanwhile the lighter 
sands are drawn away by the 
ebbing currents. Little by 
little these particles obey the 
law of gravity, forming layers, 
the lightest in colour and weight 
superimposed on the black 
heavy one. The black sand, 
which owes its colour to the 
magnetic iron’ (particles), 
“contains the gold in pro- 
portions which at times exceed 
3000 grammes” (3 kilos) “ per 
ton.”” (The italics are mine.) 
“‘ At others the proportion is 
so low as not to permit of its 
working. Jumbled here today, 
and there tomorrow, these de- 
posits follow the whims of the 
waves which have engendered 
them.” 

This, Popper’s description, 
written in Spanish by a 
Roumanian, and, no doubt, 
far from being improved by 
its translation to English, is 
most informative; but, for 
the benefit of readers just as 
unversed in mining lore as I 
am, I would explain it more 
briefly: the Atlantic storms, 
beating against and eroding 
the shaly cliffs, brought down 
huge masses of soil, then acted 
as a gigantic gold - washing 
machine. Then, when _ the 
thirty-two feet tide ebbed, all 
hands got busy scraping the 
surface where there were traces 
of the black sand gleaming 
from its impregnation with the 
more precious metal. 


But, so I imagine, these 
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rich deposits once removed 
would require ages to reform ; 
at any rate, the industry on 
the beaches petered out some 
years after Popper’s disappear- 
ance. This may also be ac- 
counted for, partly, by the 
farmers having secured the 
rights to mining concessions 
along the entire beaches bound- 
ing their properties ; and partly 
by the theory that the gold 
deposits were affected by a 
gradual raising up of the South 
Atlantic coasts. 

Within a year, or, at the 
most, two years, our Kou- 
manian soldier of fortune, with 
the amazing expedition which 
characterised his every move- 
ment, installed at least five 
separate establishments. In 
addition, he mapped most of 
the main island, and prospected 
Navarino, Picton, New, Lennox, 
and several other islands which, 
even to this day, are the 
quintessence of furious desola- 
tion. 

He installed plants at Slogget 
Bay, Carmen Silva, Arroyo 
Beta, Rio Cullen, and the 
Paramé, where he established 
his headquarters. All were 
exposed to the devastating 
sweep of the Atlantic. I will 
give Popper’s catalogue of 
what the Paramé comprised. 
This would be incomplete did 
I omit to give some idea of the 
climatic shortcomings which 
added to the difficulties of 
construction. <A little obiter 
dictum of Popper’s will serve 
the purpose: “ The eagle in 
his aerial battle is surprised 
by the gusts which have him 
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in their grip, and against which 
he vainly struggles. He swoops 
to one side, then to the other ; 
feverishly he beats his powerful 
wings ; then, conquered, he sags 
to the shelter of a bush. Just 
aS soon as the barometer rises, 
he also will rise.” 

This is not romance; this 
is what our American cousins 
might faithfully term “ The 
Goods.”’ And these winds were 
constant, almost, in Popper’s 
part of Tierra del Fuego. 

He writes: “The Paramé, 
situated between San Sebastian 
Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 
lat. S. 53° 1’20” and long. 
W. 68° 15’, today consists of 
a house for the executive staff, 
also a store and warehouse. 
There is a spacious shed with 
eighty bunks and a department 
for the overseers; a kitchen 
with bread oven, a shed and 
workshop containing two steam 
boilers ‘and engines, smithy, 
turning lathe, mechanic’s bench, 
and other accessories. In front 
of the shed there is installed 
a well, centrifugal pump, and 
pulsometer which communicate 
with the sea at low tide through 
a tunnel bored seven metres 
below high-tide level. To one 
side there is a raised tank that 
distributes the water to the 
four large apparatuses which, 
formed of plates and amalga- 
mating riffles, are the gold- 
washing plant. To the north, 
fronting the houses, there is @ 
corral constructed of iron rails 
in which, during the night, are 
enclosed the establishment’s 
horses, mules, and bullocks. 
(This indicates constant pre- 
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paredness : raiders, White and 
Indian. Miners say that Popper 
also equipped an extensive 
library and a gymnasium com- 
plete with fencing foils—fencing 
being one of his passions). 
‘On the principal house there 
is a tower which gives a view 
to the four cardinal points ”’ 
(a permanent look-out), ‘ and, 
along the southern beach, a 
Decauville line.” 

I will append an authentic 
detail evidently considered too 
trivial by Popper, but one 
which evidences his flair for 
contrivance. In less barbaric 
parts the south-west winds 
which rage along the Paramé 
would be considered one per- 
sistent hurricane. Popper, 
quick to see the motive possi- 
bilities of this unpleasant visi- 
tation, converted it to his 
uses; by rigging sails to his 
Decauville trucks he endowed 
his little railway with an in- 
expensive system of propulsion. 
The cessation of each Atlantic 
storm would be the signal for 
feverish activity on the beaches, 
where all his men would be 
engaged in collecting the 
precious sand and loading it 
into the trucks. Thus labour 
would become very scarce, and 
the pushing of the loaded trucks 
from the beach to the amalgam 
plant (a mile or two, possibly 
more) would have absorbed 
the work of many men. Hence 
the sails. My venerables aver 
—most were once Dalmatian 
fishermen — that the canvas 
could be set so as to return 
the empty convoy to its loading 
point ; but, not being a yachts- 
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man, and being hazy about the 
practicability of tacking where 
one’s course is circumscribed 
by two rails, I would rather 
submit to landsmen, not 
mariners, this problem in land 
navigation. 

While the construction of 
Popper’s five establishments 
was proceeding, gold had to be 
produced to pay for it, also to 
satisfy the company’s clamor- 
ous demands for quick returns. 
To quote Popper (within three 
weeks of his installing himself 
at the Paramdéd): ‘... the 
human, animal, and mechanical 
forces were functioning, and 
the sands ceaselessly passed 
over the apparatus at a speed 
of six miles per hour, leaving 
a deposit of half a kilo of gold 
per day.”’ 

This temporary apparatus 
consisted of a succession of 
stepped corrugated copper 
plates coated with mercury. 
The sand was allowed to slide 
down these, whereupon the 
gold formed an amalgam with 
the mercury. The amalgam 
was wiped up, rolled in a cloth 
into the shape of a plum 
pudding, after which the mer- 
cury was squeezed out, and, 
to get rid of every vestige of 
the latter, the residue was 
roasted ; the result—pure gold. 

His permanent installation 
called for water, hence the 
centrifugal pump and pulsom- 
eter, but this is not described 
by Popper, and so, rather than 
be caught out by experts, I 
will avoid further technicalities. 

Be it noted, these works 
were, from their inception, ac- 
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complished by a so-called ad- 
venturer brought up to the 
profession of arms, and in the 
most southerly habitable part 
of the globe. It was miraculous. 
Let us judge the man by his 
works. 

Popper’s judgment on the 
efforts of others is less charit- 
able. Here are his comments 
on the pride of the Punta 
Arenas district—a coal-mine, 
and the spasmodic nature of 
its operations: ‘It is only its 
directorate’s lack of patience 
that has ruined this concern ; 
for it has commenced working, 
ignoring the fact that the 
necessary carbonisation of the 
lignite calls for another eighty 
centuries.”’ 

I am inclined to think that 
Popper was unsuited for the 
delicate calling of diplomacy. 


The Emperor’s name, it is 
alleged, was a terror throughout 
the land. At his bellow the 
blood of Whites, Indians, of 
the very mules, froze in their 


veins. Nevertheless, he had 
the gift of inspiring loyalty in 
his subjects. His workers con- 
sisted largely of Dalmatians, 
Italians, and Greeks, the 
bucolic, timorous type of Dal- 
matian preponderating in 
numbers if not in martial 
ardour. In some of the work- 
ings his men received a stipu- 
lated percentage of the gold 
that was produced; a system 
which called for an iron rule 
to discourage any attempts at 
pilfering. Popper might have 
his suspicions about a man’s 
honesty, or suspect him of 
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harbouring sea-lawyer tend- 
encies; or a group of men, 
their courage shaken by enemy 
raids, might decide to decamp, 
preferring to brave the Onas, 
across country or along the 
beaches. Popper would take 
immediate action to check such 
defections; but occasionally 
an emaciated wraith — ex- 
disciple of Popper’s — would 
find his way into Punta Arenas, 
eloquent testimony of an ogre’s 
brutality. So thought that 
sportive township, ignoring the 
possibility that the survivor’s 
dreadful state was the result 
of several months’ skulking 
along the beaches, and his 
subsistence on the little he 
found there. 

When some horrid miscreant, 
or potential one, had to be 
chastened, Popper, who had 
marked histrionic talents, would 
assemble the whole gang and 
accuse the suspect of gold- 
stealing. The man would pro- 
test his innocence; but,neverthe- 
less, would have to be ‘ learned.’ 
Presently, to his victim’s stupe- 
faction and to the rage of the 
concourse, Popper would ex- 
tract startling quantities of 
gold from the man’s person or 
his kit. Bags of gold ; riches, 
the wages of sin. Death itself 
was too lenient a penalty for 
so heinous a crime. But Popper 
was merciful; more in sorrow 
than in anger would he apply 
a salutary lambasting. Having 
confiscated all the gold, he 
would decree that the man, 
or men, must depart ; he could 
have dealings with none but 
honest men. Each convicted 
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man would be handed an old 
rifle, ammunition, and stores, 
and ordered to be gone. 

Under the baleful eyes of 
his indignant companions, the 
miserable wretch would start 
off on his journey. But he 
would proceed only a few 
hundred yards when he would 
be seen to meander back and 
forth, and go through all the 
movements of a man con- 
fronted by unscaleable clifis, 
impassable rivers or lagoons— 
on a flat, bleak plain! Presently 
the bemused wretch would 
streak back, throw himself at 
Popper’s feet to beg for mercy 
and another chance. Invari- 
ably he was pardoned, after 
being duly exhorted in future 
to comport himself like any 
decent citizen. My authority 
for the foregoing is our ancients’ 
accounts ; from which it can 
be gathered that Popper, in 
addition to his other accom- 
plishments, had made a study 
of the occult sciences. Dealing 
with an ignorant, superstitious 
element, he made full use of 
his powers of hypnotism and 
mastery of legerdemain. 

To his men he became a 
demi- god; but there were 
frequent attempts at his as- 
Sassination; in the numerous 
little battles he fought he 
recklessly exposed his person 
as if to draw the fire to himself. 
There is no record of bis being 
wounded ; yet a certain old 
Englishman, in those days a 
youth, actually knocked him 
off his horse with a Winchester 
bullet. Only his intimates 
knew that Popper wore a 
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cuirass capable of turning the 
leaden bullets propelled by the 
black powder of that date, 
To others he was a wizard 
whom it was impossible to 
kill. 

The current belief, one sedu- 
lously cultivated by Popper, 
was that he had a considerable 
standing army, and a ubiqui- 
tous one, at his disposal. 
Actually, his fighting strength, 
either for the defence of his 
main establishment or to sally 
out in reprisal, was pitifully 
weak. So he adopted the 
hookwinking tactics of (per- 
haps) the greatest general of all 
time, Scipio Africanus. 

At one time he had at his 
disposal a little force of eight 
uniformed gendarmes under the 
command of his brother Maxi- 
mus (fated to be murdered), 
who had been appointed ‘ Com- 
misario,’ and was the only real 
fighting man in the unit. 
Popper describes how these 
sorry Dogberries could not be 
bullied or cajoled into venturing 
out after dark; how they 
would rather chop up their 
bunks than go to the trouble 
of cutting bush for fuel; but 
they served as a forlorn dis- 
play of constituted authority. 
When set at defiance by Popper, 
one of the Governor’s first acts 
was to remove the gendarmes. 
Worse, to placate the animus 
of Punta Arenas’ discomfited 
citizens, many of them licking 
their wounds, he openly de- 
clared that Popper’s working 
of the fiscal lands on the island 
was quite illegal, unauthorised 
by the Argentine Government. 
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In consequence of this mis- 
chievous and spiteful state- 
ment, the attacks on Popper’s 
workings were intensified, and 
gave rise to ceaseless pitched 
pattles. The gold establish- 
ments, from now on, were 
attacked in force, frequently 
raided and burned. These 
attacks were successful only 
when Popper was absent. He 
could only be in one place at 
one time, and there were few 
to whom he could entrust the 
defence of his far-flung interests. 
Disaster failed to damp his 
determination. 

But how to make an ostenta- 
tion of fighting force? He had 
retained eight discarded police 
uniforms complete with hel- 
mets. With these he fashioned 
so many legless, straw-stuffed 
effigies, the heads being com- 
posed of rags and sacking. 
These he mounted on mules. 
Broomsticks were affixed to 
look like slung rifles; so at a 
distance the ensemble could be, 
and was, mistaken for a for- 
midable force of troopers. 
Moreover, it was impossible to 
shoot down these troopers, who 
were utterly contemptuous of 
rifle fire, would disdain to 
reply to it, dismount, or retreat. 
This is not a fairy-tale; it is 
genuine, confirmed by Popper’s 
writings and data from other 
sources. 

Here is an authentic account 
of one of the ‘ battles ’ in which 
the straw army comported it- 
self with conspicuous bravery. 
Once again, the Arroyo Beta 
workings had fallen to a group 
of about seventy armed in- 
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vaders who had made the 
place, which lay on a debatable 
frontier, their headquarters. 
Prior to this, this sector, which 
became the cockpit of the gold 
war, had been taken and re- 
taken ten times, each time at 
the cost of severe fighting. 
On 8th January 1889, Popper, 
with two kindred spirits and 
five straw adherents, advanced 
to counter-attack the enemy 
stronghold. In a misty dawn 
they opened fire from the 
opposite side of a deep cafiadon. 
The enemy was not taken by 
surprise ; he had slept in the 
workings, which made admir- 
able trenches, and soon the 
battle was committed. 

As seen by the defenders, 
only three of the attacking 
force dismount and start shoot- 
ing; the other five remain 
mounted, showing up disdain- 
fully on the skyline. The 
defenders’ fire is concentrated 
on those haughty opponents, 
while Popper takes the oppor- 
tunity to jump on to a horse 
and work round to where the 
defenders’ horses are grouped. 
Unfortunately, he has to gallop 
down into the cafiadon, his 
horse executes a somersault, 
and becomes bogged in the bed 
of the stream. Popper is de- 
scried and recognised; im- 
mediately he is the target for 
the enemy marksmen, and there 
is a rush to close him. For a 
little he fires into the brown, 
then extricates his horse, re- 
mounts under a hail of bullets, 
rounds up the enemy horses, 
and drives them off to the 
Paramé. At this stage the 
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battle has to be broken off for 
the day; the enemy is in too 
great force, and cannot be 
shifted. The Chilian miner was 
no poltroon. 

Popper returns, and this time 
succeeds in retaking his work- 
ings—how long he can hold 
them it is hard to say. On 
this occasion, himself included, 
his force consists of eight real 
men, one slightly wounded. 
At a council of war held on the 
previous night his men have 
sworn fealty to him, even unto 
death, and Popper expresses 
himself as being deeply grate- 
ful. The attack opens in the 
semi- darkness of daybreak ; 
and, Popper says: “Sixty 
individuals, armed with Win- 
chesters, offer a very original 
picture of ne’er- do - weels, 
criminals, and bandits, the 
Sweepings of every nation of 
the orb.’”’ (No doubt Popper 
was biassed.) 

“The swarm of hoodlums 
suddenly wriggles as might a 
nest of vipers. There are 
alarming cries of ‘ Alerta!’ 
The enemy get their first 
glimpse of eight Argentine 
soldiers on the opposite side 
of the cafiadon, looming terribly 
on the skyline, an apparition 
that is greeted by a scattered 
volley.” 

(Popper wishes to give the 
defenders the impression that 
they are being assailed by large 
numbers of disciplined troops, 
and bellows his words of 
command.) 

“¢Qpen out: Guerilla for- 
mation: Hold your fire: 
Keep down—/fire!’ <A sharp 
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discharge is followed by volleys 
from either side, and smoke 
Obscures vision as the bullets 
whistle past. ‘Forward in 
skirmishing order: Down: 
Fire!’ 

‘From the enemy ranks, cries 
of ‘Ave Maria, Misericordia’ ; 
from our side, ‘ Fix bayonets: 
Charge!’ Immediately, the 
enemy fire ceases; we rush 
forward and gain our objective. 
A legion of fugitives, many of 
them wounded, flee in the 
direction of the frontier. Other 
wounded remain and—implore 
pardon.”’ 

Popper might have published 
a list of the casualties ; but he 
did not. 

“Dor fait rage, amour et 
mariage.”’ 

The above is Popper’s quota- 
tion, not mine. Heisin trouble, 
fighting a losing battle against 
a corrupt or supine officialdom, 
and seeking to stem the ever- 
intensified raids on his work- 
ings; yet he remains loyal to 
his company, and bitterly 
resolute. 

The Governor, so he alleges, 
has made common cause with 
the invaders, and Slogget Bay 
has fallen to his rapacity. 
His other establishments—the 
fruits of such great sacrifice— 
have been sacked and repeat- 
edly occupied by the covetous 
horde, while, during his absence, 
the Paramé has been raided. 
All activities are paralysed for 
want of provisions, and, more 
than all else, the coal required 
for the working of his plant. 
Already, having butchered his 
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working bullocks, he is faced 
with starvation. So, in no 
uncertain terms, does he 
anathematise the ruddy ex- 
citant of his undoers’ avarice. 

“Oh: obstinate, vile metal. 
wile Aid me, O Jupiter! 
Hah: thou askest for water 
in torrents ? I shall dole it to 
thee in little drops. Thou 
demandest powerful motors of 
energy ? I shall touch thee 
with a little electric battery. 
Thou askest to be guarded by 
a numerous force? I, alone, 
shall safeguard thee and hold 
thee with inviolable ropes. 
What: thou wilt flee? Thou 
wilt hide? Then shall I pur- 
sue thee; aye, on horseback 
at the gallop shall I run thee 
down.’’ Here breathes a strong 
man’s passion; unfortunately, 
unrequited. 

In his 
alleges that the Governor, 
backed by the guns of his 
sloop, sailed into Slogget Bay, 
arrested Popper’s manager and 
every miner he could find (all 
except four who took to the 
woods), confiscated the col- 
lected gold, and looted the 
place. The Governor then 
sailed away, ostensibly to arrest 
the raiders from over the 
frontier; later he returned 
with these ‘ pardoned prisoners,’ 
whom he installed in Slogget 
Bay to work the beaches on his 
own account. Just after the 
sloop left Slogget, the lugger 
Maria Lopez — chartered by 
Popper, who was still. unaware 
of these events—arrived to 
find the place abandoned. Her 
captain decided to return to 
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the Paramé; but his crew, 
along with the four remaining 
miners, fearing arrest by the 
Governor, refused to sail, and 
there was a mutiny. Some 
provisions already had been 
landed, amongst them some 
cases of liquor, which provoked 
an orgy ashore. A wind sprang 
up; the storm increased in 
force ; the lugger dragged her 
anchor. The intoxicated crew 
was induced to come on board, 
but, on the weather becoming 
worse, with one exception all 
hands, including the desperate 
captain, took to the _ boat. 
Came a larger wave than usual, 
and the boat, with eleven souls, 
“* passes right under the ship’s 
keel,’ with the loss of all 
aboard—all except one, Jack 
Marshall, an Englishman, who, 
having just recovered from 
besotted stupor, made no effort 
to get into the boat. He was 
the only surviving witness. 

There is much more in 
Popper’s writings that tells 
of disaster. The latter half of 
his book of 119 pages is devoted 
to a very comprehensive and 
insulting tirade against the 
Governor, whom he followed to 
Buenos Aires. Corrupt prac- 
tices, cowardice and depravity 
are only some of the charges 
he levelled against this august 
official. 

The Governor, no doubt, 
with many others, has been 
challenged to a duel; and he 
turns round to fight a paper 
battle, for very grandiloquently 
he declaims through the in- 
strumentality of printer’s ink : 
“For the nonce I will refrain 
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from availing myself of other 
fields of reparation, but now 
demand judicial proof of the 
malpractices imputed to me 
by el sefior Popper. No sooner 
will my fair name be cleared 
of the charges published in ten 
articles by el sefior Popper... 
than I shall seek vindication 
on the other field ’’ (of honour). 
Rather naively, or prudently, 
he terminates his hidalgoic 
declaration: “. .. I demand 
that my calumniator be 
awarded the penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment.” 

This affords Popper the 
material for his eleventh and 
last article, from which we 
excerpt the following outburst : 
“ Blessed be Brahma! Fare- 
well, O Vishnu! So I shall 
not see thee until five years 
have passed! Two years’ trial, 
and three of imprisonment ; 
only then, it seems, may I 
avail myself of the other field ”’ 
(using the Governor’s phrase- 
ology) ‘‘ as befits the rank of a 
gentleman and man of honour. 
Yes, a duel with sabres at 
fifty paces distances. For are 
not fifty paces the equivalent 
of five years ? ”’ 

The end of the feud (at 
least, what I have been able 
to glean of it) savours of 
the Gilbertian ; or perhaps of 
the Machiavellian. The pub- 
lication in the ‘Diario’ of 
Popper’s eleven articles covers 
the period from 8th January 
to 4th February 1890.. Previ- 
ous to this something must 
have appeared in the ‘ Nacion ’ 
of 5th January; not improb- 
ably an invitation to decide 
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the argument on the ‘ other 
field.’ At any rate, Popper 
expresses himself as being 
stupefied on learning that on 
the 29th January the Governor 
“has embarked from Monte- 
video for the south, in order 
to prosecute the great ex- 
ploration which he has con- 
templated for the last four 
years ’’ (more irony), “and one 
which should result to the great 
benefit of Humanity.” 

One gathers that the Gover- 
nor also was a quick mover. 


What follows is hearsay, but 
being gathered from persons 
who have had no intercourse 
with one another for many 
years, if ever, the story that 
Popper was poisoned must have 
some basis of truth. There are 
several versions of the manner 
of his death, and we submit 
the one which is most in agree- 
ment with the consensus of 
evidence. About the time that 
his articles were published, 
Popper fought at least one 
duel, and was the victor. It 
is presumed that there was 
another duel pending. ‘The 
opposing party’s friends ap- 
proached Popper and unavail- 
ingly exhausted every means 
of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. On the eve of the en- 
counter Popper was found dead 
in his hotel room—sprawled 
across his bed. Prior to this, 
he had ordered a drink; but 
neither drink, glass, nor poison 
was found in his room. 

Nor is there to be found any 
tangible monument to his enter- 
prise. Peace to his ashes. 


roms 
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BY ISKANDER. 


TuE ‘ Sakhabulas,’ a Colonial 
Regiment of Light Horse, had 
been camped for nearly two 
weeks some ten miles from 
Vereeniging, a small township 
on the banks of the Vaal River. 
It was the longest period of 
rest the regiment had enjoyed 
since it was first raised at 
Cape Town, nearly two and a 
half years earlier, by a young 
cavalry major named Julian 
Byng.! Since that date it had 
trekked and fought on the 
Tugela, throughout the Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State, 
and portions of the Cape 
Colony. Botha, Delarey, De 
Wet, Smuts, and Herzog had 


kept the regiment constantly 
on the move, for they were 


or de- 
occasion 


elusive 
the 


opponents 
termined as 
demanded. 
Now at last, the lean, hungry- 
looking horses of the corps were 
beginning to fill out, their ribs 
were less visible, their coats 
becoming positively sleek. The 
Seven hundred hard - bitten 
officers and men were likewise 
shedding some of the signs of 
the strenuous life they had led 
forsolong. Beards disappeared 
or were trimmed, fresh clothing 
came up from the base, and 
there were more seats to riding- 
breeches than had been seen 
in the ranks for many a month. 


Life was good in our camp near 
the derelict farm of Mooi- 
maisiesfontein, which means 
‘The Spring or Fountain of 
the Pretty Maiden.’ There 
were no pretty maidens about, 
however, and the spring, a 
mere trickle from the foot of 
a kopje, was a precious poor 
one, demanding considerable 
imagination from the observer 
before he could style it a foun- 
tain. However, the maiden’s 
Spring and an adjacent dam 
provided sufficient water for 
man and beast. 

The war was, for the time 
being, what soldiers term a 
‘good war’; rations were 
sufficient, the railway line not 
so far away that an occasional 
case of beer or whisky could 
not be obtained, the weather 
cold yet bright and sunny. 

Though our mornings were 
spent in drill or on improvised 
rifle-ranges, the afternoons were 
given up to hastily arranged 
race-meetings or games of polo. 
What polo it was! It bore 
little resemblance to the game 
as played at Hurlingham or 
Ranelagh. The smoothest 
stretch of veldt was selected, 
the larger boulders removed, 
and then, mounted on wiry 
Basuto ponies, we set to. A 
Basuto pony, unlike most of 
his kind, takes readily to stick 





1 Later, Lord Byng of Vimy. 
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and ball without previous train- 
ing or practice. 

His only fault was that once 
he had proved himself a thor- 
ough adept at the game on two 
or three afternoons in succes- 
sion, he would become bored, 
Shake his head as though to 
say: ‘‘ Look here, this is a 
good enough game as it goes ; 
but now I know all about it, for 
heaven’s sake let us play some- 
thing else.”’ 

Once in that mood no per- 
suasion or effort would coax 
him into a game on that par- 
ticular day: the following day 
he had in all probability re- 
covered from his fit of ennui. 

So we played polo of much 
the same kind as has been 
played for many hundred years 
beyond the frontiers of Hindu- 
stan. Little regard for rules, 
much laughter mingled with 
some hard swearing, when, as 
often occurred, pony and rider 
rolled in the dust. Beginner’s 
luck, however, favoured us, 
and no bones were broken. 

Meantime at Vereeniging a 
huge canvas camp had been 
erected for the accommodation 
of Kitchener, his staff, and the 
various commandants of the 
Boer commandos. An armis- 
tice had been proclaimed ; the 
issues of peace or prolonged 
war were to be discussed ; and 
this was the reason the Sakha- 
bulas had a spell of com- 
parative idleness, time to 
smarten themselves up, to hold 
race-meetings, and play polo. 
Military precautions, however, 
were still observed, outposts 
posted, and an inlying picquet 
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kept in readiness; but the 
‘tic-toc’ of the Mauser was no 
longer heard. 

From time to time small 
parties of Boers appeared 
within sight of our outposts, 
were met and escorted past 
the camp. On these occasions, 
in accordance with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s orders, all 
guards turned out and pre- 
sented arms, and all officers 
and men in the vicinity stood 
to attention. For these were 
the various commandants com- 
ing in to Vereeniging, some 
from the farthest confines of 
the Cape Colony, the Free 
State, and Transvaal. At first, 
the commandants usually 
looked a bit surprised at being 
received by such ceremony; 
then, after a word or two of 
explanation from the outpost 
officer escorting them, they 
acknowledged the courtesy by 
gravely raising hand to hat. 
And we, standing there at 
attention, thought that if ever 
men deserved respect and 
honour from a foe, surely these 
were such men—ragged, un- 
kempt, showing outward signs 
of the privations they had 
been through; yet they bore 
themselves like men, and men 
possessing pride of race. Some 
were mere boys in their teens, 
some grey-bearded men; but 
all were keen-eyed, their rifles 
clean and bright. We had 
known hardship, the bitter cold 
of the high veldt on a winter's 
night, short rations, and lack 
of sleep; but these men had 
endured all these twofold, even 
threefold. 
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So, though at first we stood 
to attention because such was 
the order, after one or two 
groups had passed, we stood 
the more readily in admiration 
of the men we had fought so 
long. Throughout the war the 
regular soldiers, the Tommies, 
termed the enemy ‘ Boojers’ ; 
but in the Sakhabulas we 
had known them always as 
‘Stringies ’"—no term of derision 
this, but signifying that like 
the biltong (sun-dried buck’s 
flesh) they lived on, they were 
stringy, tough, and difficult 
to masticate. Similarly, the 
present honoured Premier of 
the Union of South Africa was 
known to us by the somewhat 
familiar title of ‘Old Hedge- 
hog’; for, in all truth, we had 
on many occasions found him 
decidedly prickly when we at- 
tempted to grasp him. 

Such were our opponents ; 
but among the ranks of the 
Sakhabulas was, at this period, 
a more varied class of man. A 
stroll through the horse-lines 
at this time would have shown, 
among others: a lean, sun- 
baked troop sergeant busily 
engaged in de-lousing his shirt. 
He, three years ago, was a 
captain in a crack British 
cavalry regiment. Beyond him, 
engaged in inserting a patch to 
the seat of a much worn pair 
of breeches, sits a lieutenant of 
the Royal Navy, ostensibly on 
half-pay, but actually holding 
the rank of full corporal of 
Light Horse. It is doubtful 
whether my Lords of the Ad- 
miralty knew how this officer 
was spending his period of 
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half-pay granted for the purpose 
of restoring his health after 
strenuous service on the west 
coast of Africa. Here, a sailor 
from Finland is playing cards 
with an Australian from an 
up-country sheep station. One 
squadron contains a group of 
cow-punchers from the Western 
States and Texas, their calling 
and the country of their origin 
being unmistakable. The 
sailors in the ranks are mostly 
men who have cut their ship 
at Cape Town, attracted by the 
high rate of pay, five shillings 
a day and all found, and the 
prospect of a long spell ashore. 

The cow-punchers had come 
over from the States with 
remounts and mules, and then 
likewise joined up to experi- 
ence @ new phase of life. 
They had a curious way of 
describing their new job. They 
did not term it “ joining the 
British Army ” or “ serving in 
H.M. Forces,” but as ‘“ doing 
a spell for Queen Victoria.” 
Even after that queen’s death 
I heard them use that ex- 
pression. It always struck me 
as a bit curious that citizens 
of a free and enlightened Re- 
public so readily adapted them- 
selves to personal service to a 
monarch. Apparently they re- 
garded South Africa as a vast 
ranch, the owner being our 
queen. There was trouble on 
that ranch, and for the time 
being they engaged to help clear 
it up. 

In the same manner as in 
the West they had ridden down 
and cut out steers, so now they 
undertook to ride down and 
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cut out those who had made 
trouble on the ranch of the 
owner, Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Other 
curious characters abounded. 
The cook of one squadron 
answered to the name of ‘ the 
Priest,’ and was reputed to have 
been in Holy Orders. Miners 
from the Yukon and Australia, 
lumbermen from Canada, 
mingled with men whose coun- 
try of birth or adoption was 
South Africa itself. 

A grave-looking man, with 
lean ascetic face and long white 
hair falling to the collar of his 
tunic, came from California, 
and had been a Professor 
of Science and Astronomy. 
I had discovered this during a 
night march, when grey-head 
being an advanced scout, I 
had attempted before marching 
off, to give him a general idea 
of the direction we were to 
move in, together with a little 
lesson in how to march by the 
stars. But grey-head, I dis- 
covered, knew far more about 
the constellations and planets 
than I, who had only a soldier’s 
rough knowledge of those 
celestial bodies. There was 
not the slightest danger of the 
Professor, for so we called him, 
ever losing his way on the 
veldt, and in a few weeks he 
had taught me more astronomy 
than I had ever absorbed from 
books. The Professor had a 
touching affection for his horse, 
a well-bred bay mare, and 
after we had made friends over 
the stars, he would frequently 
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waylay me in the horse-lineg, 
and, linking his arm through 
mine, lead me off to admire the 
mare, the apple of his eye, 
Shades of pre-war sergeant- 
majors! What would they 
have thought of the discipline 
of a corps in which a trooper 
linked arms with his adjutant 
and smote him appreciatively 
on the back when the latter 
approved of a charger’s con- 
dition? But the right sort of 
discipline permeated the corps, 
for the foundations had been 
laid well and truly by the 
original commander, Julian 
Byng. It was a discipline 
which did not demaid or expect 
mechanical obedience to orders 
and forms, rather prevalent in 
regular units in those days, but 
did insist on essentials. Such 
essentials being an ever-bright 
rifle, care of the horse, and 
alertness when on duty. What 
were the qualities which en- 
abled the leaders of hastily 
raised corps, comprising officers 
and men of all sorts, to in- 
culcate esprit de corps and 
devotion among all ranks in a 
few short weeks ? 

Looking back on those days, 
I feel sure that it was the 
accessibility and unfailing cour- 
tesy of those leaders. Im- 
perceptibly such men made all 
those under their command 
feel that in their commander 
they had a man who would 
listen to anything they had to 
say patiently and courteously. 

Of such kind were Julian 
Byng, Herbert Plumer,! 





1 Later, Lord Plumer of Messines. 
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Bethune, and several more 
leaders of Colonial Horse. The 
stamp of their personality made 
itself felt at once and for all 
time; every officer and man 
felt that in his commander he 
had a great friend, though one 
one who looked with disfavour 
on any kind of slackness. 

At the period I am writing 
of, Julian Byng, our colonel, 
had been promoted to column 
commander, and was elsewhere ; 
put his influence was still felt. 

The immediate commander of 
the Sakhabulas was at this time 
one C. S., a Canadian by birth, 
but with French and Irish 
blood in his veins. He belonged 
to a famous Southern Irish 
regular regiment, and possessed 
the light-hearted spirit and 
versatility of the races to which 
his forebears belonged. He 
rests now at Gallipoli among 
many of his Irishmen. 

The senior squadron com- 
mander and second-in-command 
of the regiment was in years a 
mere lad in his early twenties. 
A son of Devon, the county 
that has produced so many 
hardy adventurers on land and 
sea, he had been at a famous 
west - country public school. 
Quickly tiring of education, 
he had, when barely seventeen, 
enlisted in Carrington’s Horse 
and served in the Matabele War 
with that corps. Later, as a 
machine-gun sergeant, he had 
taken part in the Jameson raid, 
been arrested, and sent back 
to England for trial. But a 
mere sergeant, and a beardless 
one to boot, being too small 
fry for the law officers of the 
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Crown to concern themselves 
about, he was released with a 
caution and told not to take 
up arms against a friendly 
power again. 

On his return to Devon, the 
fatted calf was killed, and he 
settled down in a fair way of 
becoming a peace-loving citi- 
zen. His love of soldiering 
was to some extent appeased 
by @ commission in the local 
volunteer battalion, and he 
received the rank of captain. 

But one day in 1899, an old 
South African pal turned up 
at his home and stated that 
he had inside knowledge that a 
war was shortly to break out 
between Boer and Briton. In 
a moment, forgotten were the 
respectable business his parents 
had settled him in, the volun- 
teer captaincy, and all home 
ties. Tin-tooth, so called by 
his friends because he had a 
front false tooth which had 
lost its enamel facing, and his 
pal found they could, between 
them, muster sufficient cash 
to pay for steerage passages 
to the Cape. In a night they 
were off. Arrived at Cape 
Town, a brief interview with 
the young cavalry major, en- 
gaged in raising a corps of 
Irregular Horse, resulted in the 
rank of sergeant. The Tugela 
and Pieters’ Hill brought a com- 
mission and the D.S8.O. Later, 
Tin-tooth was offered a per- 
manent commission in a regular 
regiment, and accepted on con- 
dition that he was allowed to 
finish the South African War 
in the colonial corps with which 
he was then serving. 
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Some months after the com- 
pletion of the war, while en- 
gaged in closing up the Sakha- 
bulas’ affairs and papers, I 
received a letter from the 
Military Secretary’s Branch at 
the War Office inquiring what 
connection, if any, there was 
between Captain T. 8. W—— 
of the —— Volunteer Battalion 
Devonshire Regiment, 2nd 
Lieutenant T. 8S. W—— of the 
Regiment, and Captain 
T. S. W—, D.S.O., of the 
Sakhabula Light Horse. 

They were one and the same 
man, but Tin-tooth had not 
worried over how many com- 
missions he held, as long as he 
was assured of serving some- 
where and somehow. I sent a 
letter explaining the situation 
to the Military Secretary as 
well as I could, and have no 
doubt the records were adjusted 
accordingly. 

Tin-tooth later took to bush- 
whacking with the West African 
Frontier Force, and rests in an 
African swamp, having been 
one of the first British officers 
to fall in the Great War. 

A gallant soldier and ad- 
venturous spirit. God _ rest 
him ! 

The only other officer holding 
-@ regular commission serving 
with the Sakhabulas, besides 
C. 8. and Tin-tooth, was at 
this time, myself. My presence 
with the corps was due to 
the kindness of one generally 
reputed to be a stern man. 
It came about in this wise. 
After an all too brief period 
of service with a mobile column, 
I found myself with my regi- 





ment, which had been detailed 
to guard a portion of the railway 
line running from Pretoria to 
Komati Poort and thence to 
Delagoa Bay. The line wag 
guarded by barbed wire en- 
tanglements and _ blockhouses 
constructed at intervals within 
supporting range of one 
another. 

It was a life of deadly 
monotony, very different from 
the varied life with mobile 
troops. <A daily and nightly 
trudge along the line visiting 
the various blockhouses held 
by the company I belonged 
to—no horse to ride, and strict 
orders there we were none of 
us to go more than a few 
hundred yards from the railway 
line; no chance of a real 
scrap, and no amusements save 
ping-pong played on a door 
torn from a derelict farm. 

I applied to be seconded for 
service with colonial mounted 
troops or British mounted in- 
fantry. But in those days 
colonels had a rooted objection 
to parting with youthful sub- 
alterns until they were, in their 
opinion, thoroughly broken in. 
My application was refused. 
Again and again I applied, 
until I was finally told that 
further applications would re- 
sult in my being placed under 
arrest. What was to be done ? 
I knew that many mobile 
columns were short of officers, 
and so I conceived the idea 
that if I could but gain the 
ear of the Commander-in-Chief 
himself, all might be well: he 
could but give me a severe 
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But headquarters were some 
eighty miles distant in Pretoria. 

However, luck favoured me, 
and in this wise. The company 
drew some of its stores direct 
from Pretoria. Scrounging was 
prevalent in South Africa at 
this time, and unless an escort 
was sent to fetch such stores 
their chance of safe arrival was 
slight. So usually a sergeant 
and file of men went up by the 
early morning train, drew the 
stores, and returned that night. 

A brewery had reopened in 
Pretoria, and once a week we 
drew from there beer for the 
men. But the soldier of that 
day considered that the sooner 
beer was placed in the place 
intended by nature the better. 
On arrival, the barrels were 
frequently somewhat lighter 
than they should have been, 
and the escort in a decidedly 
comatose condition. 

So I pointed out to my 
company commander that the 
only way to ensure the safe 
arrival of the beer was to send 
up an officer. I was the only 
other officer in the company. 
After some demur the company 
commander agreed, and the 
next time beer was required I 
was despatched with a sergeant 
and four stalwart old soldiers 
to draw the beer. 

Arrived at Pretoria, I ex- 
plained to the sergeant and 
men that I had important 
business to transact which 
would take an hour or two. I 
handed the sergeant the indent 
for beer, and said that if he 
and his men turned up with the 
barrels at the appointed time, 
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I would see that they had a 
case of bottled beer to enjoy on 
the train going home. 

Then I made my way to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s house ; 
but with a very uncertain idea 
of what I should do on arrival 
there. Outside the gates paced 
Highland sentries ; on the ver- 
andah stood tall Bengal lancers, 
immaculate in dress, beards 
fiercely curled, pennoned lances 
in their hands. These guards 
looked formidable, and I feared 
I should be asked my business 
and refused admittance. So I 
passed round to the back of 
the house. There, just inside 
an open French window, sat 
a staff officer, writing. He 
looked up and saw me. 

‘“‘ Hello, young fellow, what 
do you want ? ” 

I entered. He looked 
friendly, so I explained. My 
explanation was received with 
laughter, and the remark that 
I did not seem to appreciate 
the fact that there were “usual 
channels of communication in 
the Service.”’ I replied that 
these had not worked in my 
case. 

‘Well, you have come to 
see the Chief; he is at the ond 
of the garden, and now you are 
here you must see him.”’ 

Now I had, as had most of 
us, heard much of Kitchener’s 
reputed austerity and sternness 
as regards any dereliction of 
duty. So feeling more than a 
little nervous, I followed my 
guide down the garden to where 
the Chief was slowly pacing. I 
was introduced by name, and 
haltingly I explained my errand. 
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Two far-seeing blue eyes looked 
me through and through. 

“T see; you want to trek; 
some don’t! Birdwood (nod- 
ding to the staff officer) will 
see that you do!” 

So I was dismissed; but 
never after that did I fear a 
brass-hat or commander-in- 
chief. 

I recovered my sergeant and 
his men. They were all sober, 
and the beer barrels intact. 
On our arrival back at com- 
pany headquarters I found a 
wire stating that Lieutenant 
Iskander was by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief to join the 
Sakhabulas forthwith. 

After all, there is nothing 
like beer ! 

But to return to the camp 
near Vereeniging. The days 
passed, until in the early hours 
of one morning I was brought 
a signal message briefly to the 
effect that peace terms had 
been arranged at the conference, 
hostilities were definitely at an 
end, and further orders as 
regards the movement of our 
corps would follow in due 
course. After showing the 
message to the C.O., who ejacu- 
lated “ Thank God, now I will 
be able to turn in without my 
breeches’ (he had slept in 
them for well over two years 
on end), I despatched the 
orderly to show the message 
to the squadron commanders 
and their officers. ‘In due 
course he returned, and I in- 
quired how the officers had 
received the news. 

Well, sir, the most of them 
looked fit to cry, and I should 


not doubt that by now there 
be tears running down their 
cheeks.” 

Although possibly exagger- 
ated, there was some truth in 
what the orderly said. For 
over two years the regiment 
had been a home for these 
men ; they had found not only 
occupation, but good pay and 
food. 

What now lay before them ? 
The task of once again attempt- 
ing to gain a livelihood in a 
country which can be hard and 
relentless to those who seek 
their fortune there. Old com- 
radeships were about to be 
broken up, old ties dissolved. 
These men had lived dangerous 
lives during the war; but 
danger was a thing they en- 
joyed, or took as a matter of 
course. Danger was the zest 
of life to them ; and there are 
dangers in peace as in war—the 
danger of the mining camp, 
of street brawls, of the sea, and 
the bucking bronco. 

No, the prospect of demob- 
ilization was not welcomed here. 

However, in due course we 
knew our fate: we were to trek 
to the vicinity of Johannesburg 
and there disband. 

So the last trek of the 
Sakhabulas commenced. It 
was under peace conditions 
with but small advanced, rear 
and flank guards out. We 
passed by a group of high 
kopjes, which overlooked a 
ford over the Vaal River, and 
where, but a few months earlier, 
I had stood watching our ad- 
vance scouts engaged in a 
running fight with a party of 
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Boers. On that occasion, turn- 
ing to a grave-looking man, 
who was dressed in civilian 
clothes but wore a _ badge 
indicating that he was a guide 
in our service, I had asked 
whose commando he thought 
we had encountered. 

‘ Lend me your glasses, mine 
are not good enough,” he 
replied. 

I handed. him my Zeiss 
glasses. After gazing for some 
time, he returned them to me. 

“ Look,” he said, “do you 
see that man on a schimmel, a 
white horse ? ” 

I could just make out that 
one horse seemed lighter in 
colour than the others, and 
said so. 

** Well,” was the reply, “‘ that 
man on the white horse would 
shoot me if he could lay hands 
on me; that is Christiaan de 
Wet, my brother. .. .” 

Many burghers of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal had 
laid down their arms during 
and immediately after the 
advance of Lord Roberts on 
Pretoria, and taken an oath 
of allegiance. Some of these 
subsequently again seized arms, 
attacked our convoys and com- 
munications; but many re- 
garded such action with 
disfavour and considered it but 
just and right to assist the 
British Forces and a Goy- 
ernment which they had 
recognised. 

A curious war which found 
brother engaged against 
brother, and at times father 
against son. A pity and mis- 
take it was ever fought, say 
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some. Possibly, possibly ; but 
the two races, Boer and Briton, 
had too many characteristics 
in common to settle down easily 
and live amicably together 
without first thrashing matters 
out. We spring largely from 
the same stiff-necked stock, 
from Jutland, from the Low 
Countries, many of us from 
French Huguenot stock. A 
Keppel and a Bentinck came 
to this country years ago and 
founded families renowned for 
service to the State. A de Wet 
went to South Africa, and his 
issue fought with bitterness 
against us. 

But times change, and during 
the Great War a British officer 
found himself in East Africa. 
A night or two after his 
arrival he was sitting in the 
Mess next a. South African. 
Observing the latter wore the 
two South African medal 
ribbons, the officer inquired 
which of our corps the wearer 
had served in. 

“T serve in one of your 
corps? ” was the indignant re- 
joinder; ‘that I did not! I 
was on commando with Botha 
and Smuts.” 

“But you are wearing our 
medal ribbons!” replied the 
puzzled Britisher. 

“Of course I am; I took 
part in that war; I ought to 
have the medals, but your 
Government will not give them 
to us; dommt stingy, I call it.”’ 

Well, well, a curious point 
of view to some, perhaps, but 
if the opponents at the con- 
clusion of a war distributed 
medals to those who had fought 
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bravely on either side and 
spent less time devising peace 
terms incapable of fulfilment, 
wars might end. Who knows ? 

As we trekked by short and 
easy marches towards the Rand, 
we sometimes encountered a 
Boer farmer and his family 
returning to their farm. In 
manhy cases they were accom- 
panied by a single British 
soldier. 

The reason for the British 
soldier’s presence was that the 
Boer farmer, having laid down 
his arms, pointed out with 
some justice that it was not 
always safe for him to travel 
miles across the open veldt 
accompanied by women and 
children. During the war 
many natives had acquired 
arms; some of these natives 
were far from trustworthy, and 
the country was not yet 
adequately policed. Our mili- 
tary authorities appreciating 
this point of view, detailed 
one or sometimes two British 
soldiers as escort. 

So off Tommy started, it 
having been impressed on him 
that it was his duty to protect 
and assist the family com- 
mitted to his charge. The 
Boer family at the commence- 
ment of the trek did not regard 
the presence of a hated ‘ Khaki’ 
with favour. 

The burgher was surly and 
would have little to say to his 
escort; the Vrouw despised him. 
But Tommy is a good fellow, 
and small children know naught 
of hatred; instinctively they 
know whom they can trust. 

So after a day or two Thomas 
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Atkins marched by the side of 
the trek-wagon, a child in hig 
arms, others running by his 
side. When the ox-team was 
outspanned, he fetched the 
water from the spruit, drove 
in the cattle when they strayed 
too far, trustfully leaving rifle 
and ammunition in charge of 
the Vrouw. Respectfully he 
called the head of the family 
“Mr Boojer,”’ and was, in 
short, maid-of-all-work. It is 
difficult to maintain hatred 
against a man who pays no 
heed to muttered abuse, who 
does not understand the 
language in which you refer 
to the sins of his ancestors and 
race, but merely whistles cheer- 
fully and proceeds to wash 
your baby. Further, when 
such a man adjusts the in- 
equality of armaments by hand- 
ing over rifle and cartridge-belt 
to the disarmed, how can the 
quarrel be continued ? 

So it came about that by 
the time the distant farm was 
reached, harmony reigned in 
the little convoy: to some 
extent wounds were healed. 

But Thomas Atkins was not 
the only man who attempted 
to wipe out bitterness. Dur- 
ing the period between the 
conference at Vereeniging and 
the final arrangements for 
the settlement of terms, two 
Boer generals applied to the 
Commander-in-Chief for safe- 
conducts to visit their families, 
then in Pretoria. These were 
readily granted, Kitchener 
stating in his reply that if 
during their visit the two 
commandants could spare the 
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time, he would be pleased if 
they would lunch with him. 
The invitation was accepted 
readily. 

On the appointed day, how- 
ever, Kitchener found that he 
had an important engagement 
that would cause him to be 
late for lunch. He told his 
personal staff not to keep the 
commandants waiting but to 
make his apologies and begin 
lunch at the usual hour. So 
they sat down and commenced. 
In a short time the atmosphere 
was genial. Then the sound 
of Kitchener’s return was heard. 

“Look here,” said the staff, 
“that is the Chief; he has never 
caught you yet, and must not 
do so now.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ but 
what can we do?” 

“Get under the table, the 
cloth will hide you.” 

So under the table dived 
the two leading Boer com- 
manders. 

Kitchener entered, remarked 
their absence, and said he was 
sorry he had been so late as 
to miss them. He sat down 
and commenced his lunch. 
Then two broadly grinning, 
bearded faces appeared from 
under the table-cloth, and the 
commandants gave themselves 
up in time to enjoy port and 
biscuits. 

A foolish schoolboy joke, 
would say some. Maybe, but 
such jokes can only take place 
among those who are deter- 
mined henceforth to be mem- 
bers of one family, to bury 
bitterness and consign differ- 
ences to the past. Surely they 
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strike the right note if goodwill 
is to be possible. Besides 
which, are not all truly great 
men schoolboys at heart? Of 
a surety, Earl Kitchener of 
Khartoum, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.0.8.1.,G.0.M.G.,G.0.L.E., &., 
&e., formerly Commander-in- 
Chief South Africa, Commander- 
in- Chief India, High Com- 
missioner of Egypt, Conqueror 
of the Sudan, Secretary of 
State for War, remained a 
schoolboy at heart to the end. 

During our trek towards the 
Rand, Tin-tooth and a con- 
tingent of other ranks left us 
to proceed to England to take 
part in the Coronation cele- 
brations of King Edward VII. 
When near Johannesburg, we 
were ordered to camp near 
Booysens, some four miles from 
the city. Soon after our arrival 
OC. S. suddenly announced that 
he had received permission to 
proceed home on leave, and I 
was to carry on with the dis- 
bandment of the regiment. 
This was a bit of a shock, as 
to maintain discipline among 
some seven hundred men about 
to be or in process of being 
discharged and within reach 
of all the allurements of a 
large city, struck me as a 
fairly stiff task. However, 
C. S., with a wave of the hand 
and a ‘Carry on, my lad, ll 
give your love to all in the 
little village,” departed. I 
remained, feeling very young, 
inexperienced, and not so full of 
self-confidence as usual. 

It is well here to explain 
the system of enlistment in 
the Sakhabulas. Originally all 
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ranks were enrolled for one 
year or the duration of the war. 
After the end of the first year, 
however, enlistments were for 
six months or to the end of the 
war. During the latter years 
of the war, the rank and file 
usually took their discharge 
and accretions of pay at the 
end of six months, had a glori- 
ous bust in Cape Town, and 
then, when the money was 
gone, re-enlisted. 

The only regular soldiers 
serving with the unit were a 
small party of signallers; but 
these left us immediately we 
arrived in the Rand. 

Every other officer and man, 
except myself, was entitled to 
discharge as fast as the pay- 
master could complete his 
accounts and the necessary 
discharge papers be made out. 
Payment of both officers and 
men was not made as in regular 
units, but by a paymaster, who 
lived at the base depot, and 
during hostilities visited us 
whenever we came in to a rail- 
way line to refit and draw 
supplies ; he paid both officers 
and men direct and not through 
the squadron officers. 

At the conclusion of the 
Great War, a tome of elaborate 
orders and regulations dealing 
with demobilization was issued. 
Whether any officer ever read 
and digested this tome in its 
entirety I doubt. 

In 1902, the only orders 
were, ‘“ Disband forthwith.” 
So the paymaster and I set to 
work. 

Both officers and men were 
now eager to obtain their dis- 
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charge, to try their luck in the 
labour market or enjoy the 
pleasures of the town, such ag 
those were. Accommodation 
in camp consisted merely of g 
blanket per man, a saddle for 
pillow, and two or three tents 
used as offices. So all now 
desired to be off more speedily 
than we could complete their 
papers. 

It being essential to maintain 
discipline, I called up some half- 
dozen of the most trustworthy 
N.C.O.’s and explained the 
situation to them. Would they 
stand by me for a week or two, 
patrol the town, and prevent 
any Sakhabula from getting into 
trouble. One of these N.C.0.’'s 
had a large private income, 
£3000 to £4000 a year, others 
were ex-regulars whose homes 
were in England, to which 
country they were anxious to 
return. Yet one and all con- 
sented. Other colonial units 
were being disbanded in near- 
by camps, and Johannesburg 
quickly swarmed with dis- 
charged officers and men, or 
those awaiting discharge. 
Among these every class and 
every sort of character were 
represented. A certain amount 
of disorder quickly broke out; 
sandbagging and robbery in the 
streets became frequent. 

The British commandant of 
the city, who commanded a 
regular battalion, quickly dealt 
with this situation. He turned 
the whole of his battalion into 
military police, imposed a cur- 
few, and dealt with disorder 
with a firm hand. No matter 
of what rank or standing, any 
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culprit found in the streets 
after curfew and unprovided 
with a pass—a document 
put sparingly granted—went 
promptly into clink and cooled 
his heels there until the mid-day 
following. At that hour pun- 
ishment fitted to the crime was 
meted out. Sir John Fortescue, 
historian of the British Army, 
has described the great debt 
owed by the nation to the 
British infantryman ; how, ill- 
paid, ill-provided for, neglected, 
and ignored by those in auth- 
ority, he has in various climes 
maintained order and kept in- 
variably his good-humour and 
unfailing goodwill towards those 
he dealt with. How the spirit 
with which he met his tasks 
was introduced into the first 
police forces raised in this 
country by the old soldiers 
who were the original members, 
a spirit which still endures. 
In like manner these men of 
an English county regiment 
dealt in 1902 with the situa- 
tion in Johannesburg. Good- 
humouredly but firmly, they 
dealt impartially with Rand 
mining magnates, discharged 
men of the colonial forces, or 
the scum and sweepings of 
European cities, which had 
drifted, as ever, to a mining 
town. They saw that the orders 
of the military commandant 
who sat in his office in the 
fort above Johannesburg were 
carried out. Sandbagging, gun- 
ning, and other methods of 
gangsterdom were sternly dis- 
couraged, and the fact that 
you were a reputed millionaire 
did not save you if you were 
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in the streets after curfew 
minus @ pass, or ever so slightly 
exhilarated. 

A few days after we had 
arrived on the Rand, four 
civilians visited our camp and 
asked to see me privately. 
When we were alone, they 
produced cards and explained 
that they were members of 
the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment ; they further stated 
that they were interested in 
some six men serving in the 
corps, and asked when these 
men would be discharged. I 
asked to see their list, and 
when I had read it, did some 
rapid thinking. All six men 
were among our best soldiers, 
good men, who had served well. 
They had not, I knew, left 
camp since our arrival; if 
therefore they were wanted 
by the police authorities, it 
must be for actions committed 
prior to their joining up. So I 
pointed out that, martial law 
being still in force throughout 
the country, the civil auth- 
orities had no right to arrest 
serving soldiers, except on a 
capital charge, without the 
permission of the military. The 
detectives stated that they 
realised this; but thatif I would 
inform them when the men in 
question were to be discharged, 
I would be troubled no further. 
To this I declined to commit 
myself, and wished them a very 
good day. As soon as they 
had gone I had a brief con- 
sultation with the paymaster. 
We both agreed that we did 
not desire to see men, who had 
served the regiment well and 
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truly throughout the war, end- 
ing that war on the breakwater 
of Cape Town in convict dress. 
So we decided to discharge 
them that night, and as soon 
as it was dark. Tired though 
he was after a long day’s work, 
the paymaster busied himself 
completing the necessary ac- 
counts and papers. I sent for 
the men, interviewed them one 
by one, and explained they 
were being discharged that 
night. Two or three demurred, 
saying they had nowhere to go ; 
and doubted whether they could 
find accommodation in the city 
at such a late hour. But when 
I added that some civilian 
friends of theirs from Johan- 
nesburg had been inquiring 
with solicitude whether they 
were serving with us, all at 
once said that they were willing 
to leave promptly. 

So they vanished into the 
night, and, I trust, did not fall 
into the hands of the C.I.D. on 
that occasion. 

I was to be reminded of this 
occurrence at a later date. One 
of the six men was a gallant 
little Jew, whom we will call 
Ikey. A good horseman, first- 
class shot, ever cheerful, he had 
served with enthusiasm. 

Nearly two years later I was 
leaving South Africa via 
Lourenco Marques and the east 
coast. While making arrange- 
ments to get my baggage 
aboard the liner, lying off 
Lourengo Marques, I suddenly 
encountered Ikey. He greeted 
me like a long-lost brother, 
explained that he now kept a 
trading store in the port, and 


invited me to adjourn there 
for refreshment. While con- 
suming iced liquid, Ikey asked 
me whether I would like some 
first-class karosses — furs— 
from among the large supply 
he held. I said I was too 
broke at the moment to buy 
anything. Ikey replied that 
payment was not required, he 
would like me to take back to 
England some memento of my 
time in South Africa. He left 
the office of his store for a few 
moments, returned, and we 
finished our drinks. When I 
boarded the liner, _ there 
awaiting me was a packing- 
case stuffed with karosses— 
a little present from Ikey, 
whom I did not expect to meet 
again. However, some nine 
years later while shopping in 
Bond Street I was greeted by 
name by a very smartly dressed, 
dapper little Jew. It was Ikey, 
who explained that he had now 
@ prosperous florist’s business in 
the West End. 

During the following year, 
from time to time, a box of 
flowers used to arrive at the 
military office I was working in, 
Ikey’s business name on the 
cover. Finally one day, the 
office messenger entered bearing 
Ikey’s card and stated that 
the latter was in the waiting- 
room and would like to see me. 
I was busy at the time and 
about to show papers to the 
head of the branch, who was 
in the office, so I asked the 
messenger whether Ikey had 
mentioned the matter he wished 
to see me about. 

*‘ Well, sir,” was the reply, 
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“the gentleman is carrying a 
paby and said he would like you 
to see it!” 

This was a trifle embarrass- 
ing, particularly as I detected 
a gleam of commiseration in 
the eye of the messenger, an old 
soldier. 

After asking permission from 
my Chief, an austere and some- 
what stern-faced colonel, I 
hurried to the waiting-room. 
There stood a radiant Ikey 
holding in his arms his first- 
born, a true little son of Abra- 
ham. As soon as old enough 
to face the foggy London air, 
the hope of the house of Ikey 
had been brought round for me 
to see and admire. 

I paid the compliments ap- 
propriate on these occasions, 
and then returned to my Chief, 
who gravely resumed the per- 
usal of the papers I had pre- 
pared for him. His manner 
was decidely stiffer than usual. 
There are occasions in the lives 
of all men when explanations 
are best not attempted; they 
only make matters worse. 

For my part, I never at- 
tempted to explain to either 
the colonel or messenger that 
the presence of a baby in the 
waiting-room was due to the 
fact that years earlier I had 
given the proud and affectionate 
father the opportunity of 
escaping from the consequences 
of some act of I.D.B.—Illicit 
Diamond Buying—or similar 
peceadillo. I left them to 
place what construction they 
pleased on the occurrence. 

During recent years I have 
received from time to time, by 
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post, pamphlets and literature 
containing anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda, probably originating in 
Germany. As I commit this 
scurrilous trash unread to the 
flames, I think of Ikey, and of 
his long-lasting gratitude. Ikey 
who, whatever the indiscretions 
of his early career, fought so 
gallantly and remembered that 
he had been given a chance in 
life after that service. Men of 
the Jewish race have long 
memories ; they are assets to 
the nation that treats them 
with justice. 

But to return to 1902 and 
the camp near Booysens on the 
Rand; the disbandment pro- 
ceeded apace, no fracas oc- 
curred between the military 
police and men of the Sak- 
habulas, and even the fiery 
little commandant in the fort 
above Johannesburg expressed 
himself satisfied with our dis- 
cipline and that of our sister 
regiment, the Imperial Light 
Horse. 

That this satisfactory state 
of affairs prevailed was not due 
to any special ability on the 
part of the adjutants con 
ducting the disbandment, but 
to the influence of the per- 
sonality of the original com- 
manders of these corps. I 
have already referred to this 
influence. How strong, how 
lasting it was to prove, was 
exemplified many years later. 
One of the officers of the 
Sakhabulas was a citizen of 
the United States by birth. 
He was reputed to have been 
in his early days a cadet at 
the famous United States Mili- 
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tary Academy, West Point. 
Whether that was so or not, 
he was an efficient and able 
soldier, and had gained the 
D.8.O. during the early days of 
fighting in Natal. 

After the breaking up of the 
corps, Chip—we will call him 
that—and I did not meet for 
many years. From time to 
time I had word of him from 
roving friends. He was in 
Northern Rhodesia, Angola, 
some Central American repub- 
lic, Paraguay, then Central 
America again, and so on. A 
rolling stone was Chip! 

On a chilly autumn day of 
1917, I was progressing slowly 
up a trench to the east of St 
Julien in the Ypres Salient. 
Rounding a traverse I en- 
countered Chip, the same old 
Chip as ever, except that he 
had a patch over one eye. 

“Hello, Iskander, are you 
going up to shake hands with 
Jerry ?”’ 

“Hello, Chip, and when 
did Jerry steal your spare 
eye?” 

‘A year ago in this blinking 
Salient, but I got four months 
‘cushy’ (rest) out of that, so 
he did not have it all his own 
way.” 

So we began exchanging ex- 
periences while regretting that 
liquid refreshment, which so 
assists on these occasions, was 
unobtainable at that particular 
spot. 

Chip had had a long spell of 
war, and had taken part in 
many offensives. The Ameri- 
can troops were arriving in 


small quantities in England 
and France. Larger numbers 
were under training in the 
United States. I suggested to 
Chip that if he got himself trans- 
ferred to an American corps, 
he would probably get a change 
and rest of sorts in a training 
camp far from the muck and 
discomfort of the trenches. [I 
have seldom seen a man g0 
angry a8 was Chip when he 
heard my suggestion. His one 
eye glared; I thought he was 
going to strike me. 

“IT serve with the blinking 
Americans, I be ordered about 
by some Chicago drummer, by 
some Washington smartie! [ 
who have never served except 
where ‘Bungo’”’—the Army 
name for Julian Byng—“ was 
serving. You ignorant and 
benighted ass, I thought you 
came out in ’14, and yet you 
don’t know that Haig, the 
boss of our old column in South 
Africa, is running the whole 
of this push. ‘Plum’ ’’—i.e., 
Herbert Plumer—*“ has _ this 
army, and ‘ Bungo’ one farther 
down the line. Some blighter 
at G.H.Q. has found out that 
I am an American and they 
offered me command of one 
of their brigades ; but I fight 
under and with Britishers I 
know, or not at all!” 

Unwittingly, I had raised an 
American counter-revolution. 

Now, Chip’s badges of rank 
showed he was but a major of 
British infantry. The battle, 
known later as Passchendaele, 
was at its height. The Salient 
was not exactly a health resort. 
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Some men might have thought 
they had already done their bit 
sufficiently in that unpleasant 
locality. Not so Chip, and I 
hastened to appease him, to 
apologise for my ill-considered 
suggestion. He growled for 
some time, but accepted my 
apologies in the end. 

Well, well, each man to his 
taste ! 

Since those days I have 
perused articles by bright young 
military correspondents and ex- 
perts, by all-knowing poli- 
ticians, in which these gentle- 
men pointed out how much 
better operations should have 
been conducted and what silly 
fellows were our military 
leaders. 

Possibly, possibly ; but most 
of us, like Chip, preferred to be 
in the hands and company of 
those we knew and trusted, 
those who had proved them- 
selves. 

In the end they saw us 
through to a successful con- 
clusion. We knew throughout 
that they would do so. 
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Within a year of my meeting 
with Chip, the Hindenburg Line 
had fallen. A little later, in a 
railway carriage on the battle- 
field — our battlefield — pale- 
faced men consented to the 
surrender of the German High 
Sea Fleet. Once more British 
ships could proceed unmolested 
on their lawful occasions: to 
the Americas, Indies, Austral- 
asia, and the South Africa of 
our first affections. 

So though in 1902 the Sak- 
habulas were disbanded, the 
spirit which had animated, held 
together and disciplined them 
for over two years, had lived. 
That had not been demobilized ! 

From the mines of the Rand 
they came, from the ice and 
snows of the North-West, from 
the Pacific Isles, Argentine 
estancias, from the uttermost 
ends of the earth. The P.B.I. 
was hard-pressed, the old 
leaders had need of them. So 
they came, bringing others. 

There was a spell of work to 
be done for the grandson of 
Queen Victoria ! 
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WHO’S HERE, BESIDE FOUL WEATHER ? 


BY FRANCIS MILTON. 


STRICTLY speaking, she could 
not be called beautiful. Pleas- 
ing, certainly, but a trifle— 
well, homely. Yet year after 
year her photograph was pub- 
lished, and in publications read 
the world over. A little touched 
up and flattering, perhaps, but 
still a faithful likeness. 

Thousands upon thousands 
of men must have seen it, and 
it is safe to say that the 
majority of them probably ad- 
mired her. There was an air 
about her—efficiency—dash— 
it is difficult to find the right 
word to convey her appeal. 

It was not in the society 
papers, I must explain, that 
her portrait appeared, but in 
Lloyd’s Calendar and the ship- 
ping weeklies. The caption 
read :— 

“The Albert Quickly Coal 
and Dock Company,” and be- 
low her picture, “The well- 
known steel twin-screw ocean- 
going tug and salvage steamer 
Ada Quickly, wireless call 
R JC.” 

She was stationed at St 
Rudolph in the Windward 
Islands. St Rudolph had been 
a famous naval dockyard and 
port of refuge in the days of 
sailing line-of-battle ships, but 
after the coming of steam it 
was abandoned. Soon after 
the building of the Panama 
Canal the keen eye of Albert 
Quickly fell upon it, and the 


Albert Quickly Coal and Dock 
Company was born. Very soon 
Albert Quickly decided that 
in those hurricane-torn waters 
a salvage steamer might reap 
a golden harvest. He bought 
the ocean-going tug Refuge 
from the Wexford Salvage Com- 
pany and renamed her Ada 
Quickly. 

As to his choice of name, 
opinion was divided. That 
old Albert Quickly should be 
capable of a bad pun was 
almost unthinkable, and it was 
generally believed that it was 
chance and the name of Albert 
Quickly’s wife that had decided 
the matter. Some of the 
younger and more irrepressible 
of the dockyard staff, observing 
Albert Quickly’s preoccupation 
with the ship and dockyard and 
indifference to his wife, main- 
tained that, having settled on 
the name for his ship, Albert 
Quickly had looked for a woman 
named Ada and had married 
her to keep the ship in coun- 
tenance, so to speak. This, 
however, no one knew for 
certain; for though Albert 
Quickly had certainly married 
soon after the establishment 
of his dockyard at St Rudolph, 
his middle-aged bride, after a 
sojourn of only three months, 
had decided that St Rudolph 
was no place for her and had 
returned to England, where 
she had since remained. 
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Albert Quickly bore the 
separation well. The Albert 
Quickly Coal and Dock Com- 
pany filled his life entirely, and 
the Ada Quickly of steel and 
steam seemed to satisfy him as 
q satisfactory substitute for 
the Ada Quickly of flesh and 
plood. He took up his old 
bachelor quarters in the little 
hotel and turned over to the 
dockyard engineer, Murdoch, 
and his wife, the house that 
he had built for his bride. 

But time spares ships no 
more than human beings. The 
time came when Murdoch be- 
gan to shake his head over the 
Ada’s maintenance charges, and 
the sight of her fuel bill grieved 
his thrifty Scottish soul. 

“Ye’d do weel, Mr Quickly, 
to sell or scrap the Ada,’’ he 
said more than once. “ Steel 
and labour are cheap; noo’s 
the time to replace her. Wi’ 
a new ship an’ modern engines 
an’ boilers ye’d get the same 
power for sixty per cent of the 
Ada’s consumption, an’ every 
time she comes in from sea 
M‘Manus has a list of defects 
as long a8 me arm. She’ll soon 
cost ye mair than she earns.” 

“Keep her going,’”’ was the 
invariable reply. ‘‘She’s a 
lucky ship, Murdoch. Look at 
the jobs she’s pulled off. The 
Titicaca, for instance. Only a 
very lucky ship could have 
succeeded there. And _ the 
Dalesman. She’s paid for her- 
self time and again. She 
doesn’t owe me much. You 
keep her afloat and steaming— 
that’s your job. I'll see she 
earns money—that’s mine.” 
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So the Ada continued to lord 
it at St Rudolph, swinging 
proudly at her moorings with 
Steam raised, complacent as 
an old mistress who fears no 
younger rival. So she would 
lie, day after day, mirrored in 
the quiet water of the inlet, 
waiting for the summons, never 
very long in coming, that called 
her forth to strive with reef or 
tempest for the life of one of 
her sisters in distress. Then 
the Ada woke to life. For 
strenuous days and sleepless 
nights her picked and expert 
crew must work like madmen ; 
her fitters and divers, her 
engine-room staff and deck- 
hands labour with her powerful 
engines, her great towing wires 
or mighty, pulsing pumps to 
cheat the sea of its intended 
victim. Then back she would 
steam to St Rudolph and her 
peaceful moorings, conscious of 
work well done and a fat fee 
earned, to be fussed over by 
old Albert Quickly and to 
undergo a little beauty treat- 
ment at the hands of the 
dockyard mateys. 


Clear, fair trade-wind weather 
at St Rudolph. Young Jimmy 
Abbott, keeping wireless watch 
in the Ada, read through, with 
a pleasurable thrill of appre- 
hension, the weather report that 
he had just taken. He was 
still young enough to feel a 
zest in the distant threat of 
danger, and danger there was ; 
for though the harbour of St 
Rudolph was nearly landlocked, 
no destructive agency in nature 
is sO capricious in its effect as 
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a West Indian hurricane, and 
no one in its path, wherever 
he may be, can say truly, “I 
am safe.” Hurricanes from 
July to October were all in the 
day’s work, but an out of 
season hurricane always, for 
some reason, seemed especially 
sinister. 

But Jimmy Abbott’s excite- 
ment was not only due to 
desire for sensation and thrills. 
Hurricanes meant casualties at 
sea, and casualties meant busi- 
ness for the Ada. Never did 
Cornish longshoremen pray more 
fervently than all hands at St 
Rudolph: “Lord, send us a 
good wreck before morning.” 

He typed a fair copy of the 
message on a Slip of paper 
for old Albert Quickly. “A 
tropical disturbance,” it ran, 
“ centred about 16° north and 
58° west, moving slowly north- 
westward accompanied by shift- 
ing gales probably of hurricane 
force near the centre.” ‘“ And 
that’s that,” said Abbott, and 
ran with the message over to 
Albert Quickly’s office. 

The old man received the 
message with pursed lips. He 
carried it across to the pilot 
chart pinned on the wall and 
traced the position with a blunt 
forefinger. ‘ Running up out- 
side the islands,” he com- 
mented. ‘‘ She’ll pass us pretty 
close; we'll probably feel the 
flick of her tail. Let me have 
the next report as soon as you 
get it, young man. These out 
of season storms ... We 
mustn’t be caught napping. 
Send Captain Cartwright to me 
as you go back.” 


Jimmy Abbott departed 
pleasurably excited, for Captain 
Cartwright was Master of the 
Ada. It looked as though the 
old man thought there might 
be a call for her services, 
Three - quarters of an hour 
later Jimmy Abbott was com- 
pelled to break in upon the 
interview between Albert 
Quickly and his Salvage Master 
with a message far more dra- 
matic than the first. “8.0.8, 
from the Abbotsford, sir,’’ he 
said as he handed the slip to 
his chief. Albert Quickly 
glanced at it, then passed it to 
Captain Cartwright. “The 
Abbotsford’s broken her tail- 
shaft,” he said. ‘“ She’s right 
in the path of the storm, too. 
You’ll have to get a move on.” 


Of all things on the face of 
the waters a steamship with a 
broken shaft is the most help- 
less. A sailing-ship dismasted 
is for the time equally out of 
control and looks far more of 
a wreck, but it is a poor master 
that cannot in a few hours 
improvise some kind of a jury- 
rig and limp into port somehow. 
A steamer’s shaft is a dockyard 
job. 

And of all unlucky moments 
for this most unlucky accident 
to occur, few could be more 
ill-timed than when cruising 
in the West Indies with five 
hundred and odd passengers 
aboard and a hurricane making 
up. Captain Parker of the 
8.8. Abbotsford had good reason 
to feel that the stars in their 
courses were fighting against 
him. 
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Not only was the usual 
season for hurricanes most defi- 
nitely over, but had the shaft 
gone four hours earlier or held 
on four hours longer, his ship, 
though she would undoubtedly 
have met with dirty weather, 
would not necessarily have 
been exposed to serious danger. 
As it was, she lay helpless as a 
log, and far less seaworthy, in 
the very path of the terrible 
revolving demon of destruc- 
tion that was remorselessly 
advancing upon her. 

Below, on the promenade 
decks, the passengers laughed 
and chattered, unaware of the 
approaching menace and rather 
thrilled, if the truth be told, by 
the disaster. The chief subject 
of discussion among them at 
the moment was the absorbing 
question of whether the Com- 
pany could be compelled to 
refund their passage money. 

For the twentieth time Cap- 
tain Parker went to the baro- 
meter, and for the twentieth 
time he noticed the downward 
tendency, slight as yet but 
unmistakable. To the south- 
east great banks of cloud were 
rising; haze, like heat haze, 
veiled the sky, and the sun 
shone strangely pale encircled 
by a great halo. 

The trade wind had died, 
and only light and fitful cat’s- 
paws dimmed the sea A 
heavy swell was rolling in from 
the southward ; the sea heaved 
in long, smooth ridges which 
did not ruffle the mirror-like 
surface, but seemed to run 
beneath it, giving the effect 
of undulations in an unrolled 
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length of satin billowing in a 
draughty store. 

The officers stood in a group, 
grim-faced as their chief, gazing, 
some towards the south-east 
and the sinister growing storm- 
cloud, some towards the western 
horizon from whence their help 
should come. 

The whole of the southern 
sky was dark now with banks 
of cloud which rose rapidly, 
spreading to the zenith. Long 
mares’ tails stretched across 
the sky, yet at sea-level no 
breath of wind was stirring. 

The air grew sultry and 
more oppressive. From the 
passenger decks the sound of 
laughter grew more subdued. 

An inky cloud raced across 
the sun, and its light went out 
like the snuffing of a candle. 
A few sullen drops dimpled the 
water round the ship, then a 
sudden deluge, as though the 
bottom had fallen from a 
reservoir in the sky. 

‘“* H’m!”’ said Captain Parker. 
‘“‘ Don’t like this. Go and look 
at the glass, Mr Gibbs.” 

The second officer vanished 
obediently into the chartroom. 
In @ moment he returned. 
“Pwenty-nine sixty-five and 
falling, sir,” he announced 
briefly. 

“ Thank you.”’ 

For twenty minutes the rain 
continued. So heavy was it 
that the fo’c’sle was hidden 
from the bridge, shrouded by a 
veil of falling water. Water 
splashed a couple of inches 
deep upon the decks; the 
scuppers spouted like fountains. 
Then, a8 suddenly as it had 
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begun, it ceased, but the sky 
did not clear. From horizon 
to horizon it was overcast and 
lowering. Overhead the clouds 
raced by, borne on the wings 
of the storm; but still at sea- 
level the oily calm prevailed. 
Only the swell steadily in- 
creased. 

The ship lay completely help- 
less, her head boxing all around 
the compass. From time to 
time, as she came broadside on 
to the swell, she took a roll so 
sickening that the officers on 
her bridge had to cling to the 
stanchions for support ; slowly 
she would swing on until she 
lost the synchronisation and 
the motion died away. 

Though no order had been 
given as yet, nor warning of 
the approaching storm broad- 
cast, the passengers drifted 
steadily below until the decks 
were all but deserted. Only a 
few hardy or curious souls, 
vaguely aware that something 
portentous was brewing, clung 
to the rail and stared over the 
grey, heaving water, waiting 
for they knew not what. 

“There she is!’ All eyes 
on the bridge turned to the 
speaker, the first officer. His 
pointing finger led their eyes 
to the west-nor’-west where, 
from behind an inky rain-squall, 
a low black hull emerged. 
There was no audible sound, 
but the atmosphere seemed 
suddenly to grow less tense as 
though a huge collective sigh 
of relief had released the pent- 
up emotion. Without awaiting 
any order officers dashed off 


to their stations. In the twink- 
ling of an eye Captain Parker 
and the officer of the watch 
were alone on the bridge. 

Somehow the news passed 
round the ship, and _ those 
passengers not prostrate with 
sea-sickness swarmed on deck 
again and crowded to the rail. 
The Ada Quickly, mistress of 
the situation, came foaming up 
and ranged parallel to the 
Abbotsford, her engines full 
astern to check her way. A 
figure on her bridge raised a 
speaking-trumpet, and a voice, 
muffled to the passengers out 
of its alignment, boomed across 
the water. Captain Parker 
replied, and a brief verbal 
exchange took place between 
the two. Only an occasional 
word could be distinguished : 
‘“‘ Lloyd’s agreement . . . arbi- 
tration .. .” 

The two ships drifted closer. 
The Masters discarded their 
megaphones. 

“Let me have your wire, 
then,’”’ shouted Captain Parker. 

‘No, Captain Parker,” came 
the answer. “This is no 
weather for wire ; I’ll use your 
best chain cable. Unshackle 
your anchor, please, and let 
me have the end through the 
hawse-pipe. I'll pass you a 
line as soon as you’re ready.” 

There followed a string of 
orders from Captain Parker to 
the officer forward on the 
Abbotsford’s anchor deck, and 
a rush of hands to the ship’s 
ground tackle. A wire sling 
was secured to the crown of 
the port anchor; the winch 
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rumbled and the cable was 
slacked off until the anchor 
hung, suspended by the sling 
and clear of the pipe. A 
donkey - winch clattered, and 
amid shouts and orders the 
great anchor was hoisted to 
the deck. There followed a 
pause. The first officer, in 
charge of the proceedings, 
straightened himself and hailed 
the bridge. “‘... drill out the 
pin.” The captain of the 
salvage steamer broke in: 
“ Knock out the cotter at the 
fifteen -fathom shackle,’ he 
roared. ‘And look alive. 
Storm’s coming up fast.” 

There followed more activity 
forward, and the winch rumbled 
and clanked as it fetched the 
necessary cable from the locker. 
“All clear!” yelled a voice. 
“Stand by!” The tug surged 
closer and a heaving line snaked 
up to the Abbotsford’s fo’c’sle. 

At that moment the fourth 
officer appeared on the prom- 
enade deck. ‘ All passengers 
below, please, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said. ‘‘ There’s no 
danger to the ship, but we’re 
in for some dirty weather and 
there may be a good deal of 
water coming aboard. The 
stewards are closing the dead- 
lights in your cabins. Yes, I’m 
afraid it is going to be a bit 
rough. All passengers below, 
please.”’ 


“Give her the full scope,” 
roared Captain Cartwright from 
the Ada’s bridge. ‘See your 
bitter-end’s secure. If she goes, 
God help you. I'll never be 
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able to pick you up again, so 
look to your winch-brakes well.” 

As he spoke the first squall 
came screaming down from the 
north - north - east, and as she 
nosed into it the Ada shuddered 
from stem to stern. She was 
steaming slow ahead to keep 
the weight of the cable from 
drawing her into the Abbots- 
ford’s bows, but now all was 
ready and Captain Cartwright 
rang the telegraph to full ahead 
both. The bell rang sharply 
and the measured stamp of the 
engines quickened. The water 
boiled under her counter and 
the great coir spring to which 
the end of the cable was 
shackled rose, tearing a line 
of foam in the water. The 
bight of the cable still sagged 
under its own immense weight 
far below the surface. No 
strain, however sudden, could 
straighten it; it stretched be- 
tween the two ships in a mighty 
arc—the perfect spring. 

Foam boiled at the Abbots- 
ford’s forefoot. She nosed into 
the sea, dipping to it, and the 
men on her fo’e’sle clung on 
for their lives as green water 
swept over them. The squall 
passed, and the two ships 
slowly gathered way. A second 
squall came hissing up, flatten- 
ing the sea before it to a smok- 
ing level plain. 

‘* Here she comes,”’ said Cap- 
tain Cartwright grimly. He 
ordered a spoke or two of helm 
to bring her head to the west- 
nor’-west, in the hope of being 
able to edge his tow out of the 
line of the advancing storm 
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centre. ‘‘ How’s the glass ? ” 
he asked. 

“Twenty-nine forty-six and 
falling fast.’ 

“ Humph ! ” 
Cartwright. 

The squall passed, but the 
respite was brief. Another 
leapt upon them. The air was 
filled with flying spray, the 
tow astern was blotted out— 
as were even the reeling bows 
before them. The wind was on 
her starboard bow, and under 
the terrific pressure the Ada 
Quickly heeled slowly over on 
to her beam-ends and lay there, 
helpless, wallowing, beaten to 
her knees. A sharp command 
from Captain Cartwright and 
the helm was shifted to bring 
her to the wind, but for a long 
minute she failed to respond. 
Her powerful engines stamped 
patiently on and white water 
creamed and boiled along her 
lee deck. Then little by little 
she answered. The pressure 
of the wind drew slowly more 
ahead and the tug’s stumpy 
masthead swung more nearly 
upright. The wind was coming 
now in furious gusts, each of 
greater intensity than the last. 
Torrents of rain came driving 
down, but so thick was the 
spray that it made but little 
difference ; the sea was blotted 
out in a chaos of whirling 
spindrift. The pause between 
the squalls grew shorter; each 
crazy gust screamed down with 
greater fury; a terrifying 
moaning, the unforgettable 
voice of the hurricane, filled the 
air. Yet the very weight of 
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wind kept the sea down, here 
in the storm track, where the 
wind blew true. Captain Cart- 
wright fought his way to the 
starboard wing of the little 
bridge and stared down at the 
tow-line. It grew on the star. 
board quarter, disappearing into 
the seething water about two 
yards from her side. The 
weight of it dragged down her 
starboard rail; the tug listed 
over almost as severely as 
before, when, under the pres- 
sure of the wind, she had listed 
to port. Captain Cartwright 
dared not let her head fall off 
to bring the tow more aft; the 
only course was to drive straight 
on. Spray drove against the 
dodger with the force of buck- 
shot. A sea leapt over the 
leaning bows and swept aft, 
tearing away the awning stan- 
chions as though they were so 
much straw. Then young 
George Hayward, making his 
first voyage in the Ada as mate, 
saw @ thing which turned his 
heart to water—a thing which 
he would never have believed 
to be possible had he not seen 
it with his own eyes. On 
account of the heavy list the 
Ada’s starboard lifeboat on 
the skids was within only a 
few feet of the water. A sea, 
leaping like a hungry dog, 
stove it badly ; and then the 
wind, as a child might pull the 
petals from a flower, plucked 
the wreck to pieces. Strake 
by strake it ripped her up. 
As each stout plank tore free 
the screaming demon of the 
wind snatched it greedily and 
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whirled it off like a straw 
into the murk to leeward. 

“ Struth !’’ muttered Hay- 
ward, staring with frightened 
eyes. 

He moved close to his captain, 
who still stood watching the 
poiling cauldron that was the 
Ada’s stern. Above the waste 
of water only the stout towing 
bridges showed, the great hook 
and that mighty coir rope 
plunging down into the abyss 
over the starboard quarter. 
The Ada lay over, dragged 
down by that remorseless ten- 
sion; Hayward felt her quiver 
under the repeated shock of 
seas; she seemed to flounder, 
helpless a8 a wounded bird. 

He put his mouth to Captain 
Cartwright’s ear. 

“She can’t do it, sir,’’ he 
bawled. ‘Tow’ll drag us 
under.” 

Captain Cartwright turned 
hishead. Water streamed down 
his face, his eyes were blood- 
shot. “... hang on to the 
b—— if she drags us stern first 
to hell,” he shouted. ‘Go 
and tell MacManus how things 
are. Must give me a few more 
revolutions. He can have the 
whole ship’s company if he 
wants ’em.”’ 

Blindly Hayward crawled to 
the port ladder and climbed 
down to the deck. That amaz- 
ing wind clutched at him, all 
but wrenching him from his 
hold. Olinging to the hand- 
rail like a drowning man, Hay- 
ward worked his way aft. He 
heard the crash of a sea on the 
foredeck, and water tore at his 
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knees, sweeping his feet from 
under him. He won the after- 
end of the house and shot 
round the corner into com- 
parative shelter with a jerk 
that almost loosed his hold. 
He paused a moment to regain 
his breath, but the sight of 
that turmoil of white water 
in the stern of the ship, almost 
beneath his feet, goaded him 
on. Dragging open the heavy 
steel door, he fought it to behind 
him; then paused, almost 
stunned by the sudden tran- 
sition from the bellowing and 
buffeting of the storm to the 
illusive peace of the engine- 
room. On either hand rose the 
polished steel cylinder covers. 
The air smelt of warm oil; the 
sound of the storm without 
came to his ears only as a 
subdued thunder. A feed-pump 
whined and sobbed. Before 
him, on the lower level, Mac- 
Manus, the chief engineer, 
crouched at the great throttle- 
wheel. An oiler, clinging like 
a limpet, tended some piece 
of machinery. The patient 
engines thumped out their tire- 
less rhythm. Hayward climbed 
down the ladder and worked his 
way warily to the chief’s side. 

“The tow is nearly taking 
charge,” he said. ‘ Captain 
Cartwright is asking for a few 
more revolutions ; he says you 
can have the whole ship’s 
company to raise steam if you 
can use them.” His voice 
cracked on the last word. 

As if by a great physical 
effort the chief tore his eyes 
from the quivering gauges. 
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‘‘ Tell Captain Cartwright we 
are in God’s hands,” he an- 
swered. “I'll give him what 
I can, but there is a limit to 
what steam and steel can do. 
As for men, go ask Lawrence 
if he wants them. Ye’ll find 
him in the stokehold.” His 
eyes snapped back to the 
gauges. Hayward was for- 
gotten. 

Marvelling, for the chief was 
known throughout the West 
Indies for his language, Hay- 
ward went. In the stokehold 
he found Lawrence, the second 
engineer, jabbing a slice into 
the white heart of a furnace. 
Dragged to one side lay a 
fireman, unconscious, blood 
trickling over his forehead from 
a nasty wound on the temple. 
Hayward yelled his message. 
Lawrence turned a white face 
stained with grime and sweat 
and glared at him. 

“Send me a couple of the 
least useless of your ——+s,”’ 
he shouted, ‘and arrange to 
relieve them every hour. It’ll 
be a change for the ——-s to do 
some real work. And send 
someone to get this —— out 
of the way.” He indicated 
the injured fireman. 

“ All right,”” answered Hay- 
ward. “It’s hell on deck,” 
he added. 

“Well, if you want a spell 
of Paradise come down here. 
——, are you still there? Get 
to hell out of it and send me 
those men.” Hayward got. 
Stress, he reflected, took men 
in different ways. 

He returned to the deck, 
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found two men cowering in an 
alleyway, and sent them to 
Lawrence; then faced the 
storm again and crawled back 
to the bridge. 

He noticed that the ship 
had lost some of her list; the 
tow had drawn more aft. The 
wind blew as fiercely as ever, and 
the sea, rising now in spite of 
the wind pressure, still swept 
her decks. But with her high 
bows more upright less green 
water was coming over the 
fo’e’sle-head. 

“T’ve sent two men to the 
stokehold, sir,”’ shouted Hay- 
ward when he won to the 
captain’s side. ‘‘ How’s she 
doing now ? ” 

“Holding on,’’ came the 
answer. ‘‘ Wind’s steady at 
nor’-nor’-east and increasing. 
We’re not winning clear.” 

“Does that mean we’ll get 
the centre ? ”’ 

6s Yes.”’ 

“What then, sir ? ”’ 

Captain Cartwright made no 


answer, but shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. 
Hours passed. The wind, 


which Hayward would have 
sworn had long since reached 
the maximum possible, still 
increased. Squall after squall 
came shrieking down, till men 
could neither breathe nor see, 
but strangled blindly until they 
could snatch a few short 
breaths by getting their heads 
into the lee of something 
solid. 

Then suddenly, after one 
wild squall of incredible fury, 
the wind took off. The clouds 
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parted, and the sun, now past 
the meridian, shone through. 
Little fitful breezes strayed here 
and there, and for the first 
time since the storm had struck 
they saw the tow astern. They 
were in the vortex of the storm. 
But the sea! Released from 
the pressure of the wind, driven 
in from every side by the re- 
volving gales, it leaped to 
fantastic heights that cannot 
be described. It came from all 
directions ; there was no rhyme 
or reason to it. Great pyramids 
of water reared skywards on 
every hand, threatening at any 
moment to fall upon the Ada 
and overwhelm her. The ship 
reeled like a drunken thing, 
flung here and there by the 
crazy, formless seas. 

“ Oil,” ordered Captain Cart- 
wright briefly. ‘‘ Get oil-bags 
out over the stern and run it 
out through the closet pipes 
for’ard.’’ Under his breath he 
added, ‘*She’ll never live in 
this without it.” 

Hayward staggered off to 
obey; in a few minutes the 
Ada and her tow were steaming 
slowly westward in a slick of 
their own creation. The seas 
still leaped beneath it, but they 
did not break. Less water 
came aboard. 

It was impossible, in a sea 
so confused and heavy, to make 
much headway hampered by 
the tow, but the gallant Ada 
struggled on, and behind her, 
sometimes hidden by the wildly 
heaving water, sometimes 
poised far above her, the 
Abbotsford followed. 
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Suddenly the air became 
alive with feeble twitterings 
and the flutter of wings. From 
all sides flocks of small finch- 
like birds, migrants, probably, 
from the frozen North, caught 
in the storm and driven to the 
vortex, flopped, exhausted and 
helpless, upon the Ada’s decks. 
There they lay dying in such 
numbers that it was impossible 
to move without treading on 
them. The Ada’s hands, stag- 
gering about the reeling ship 
to tend the oil-bags, slipped on 
the tiny bodies, cursing and 
swearing. It was the final 
touch of the bizarre needed to 
complete the sense of night- 
mare. 

For twenty-five minutes they 
laboured on through that awful 
sea beneath that strange ‘ eye’ 
in the storm cloud ; then before 
them once again loomed the 
low, dense mass of ink-black 
vapour, so low and solid-look- 
ing that to approach it seemed 
like venturing into the mouth 
of a tunnel. To their ears once 
more, above the roar of the 
seas, came the dreadful moan- 
ing of the wind. 

‘We'll get it from the sou’- 
sou’-west, I suppose, now, sir ? ”’ 
Hayward ventured to Captain 
Cartwright. 

‘Should be about nor’-west 
if we’ve made the westing that 
I hope we have since we reached 
the centre,” answered Captain 
Cartwright. ‘‘ Anyway, I’ve 
got to chance it. If we take 
it on the beam—God help us. 
Here she comes.”’ 

She came indeed. 
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Sixty hours later the Ada 
limped into St Rudolph 
harbour; astern of her the 


Abbotsford. The stout tug was 
a wreck. Her boats were gone, 
all her deck hamper and her 
rail. A few awning stanchions, 
twisted into fantastic shapes, 
still lay over the side or along 
her covering-board. Her smoke- 
stack was salt-encrusted to the 
top, the windows of the wheel- 
house gaped empty, innocent 
of glass. 

She steamed gamely up to 
the anchorage, then from the 
peak of her battered mast, on 
new-rove halyards, broke a 
single flag, and the anchors of 
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both ships splashed into the 
quiet water. The Ada Quickly 
had won again. 

The coir hawser was slipped ; 
the Abbotsford’s cable plunged 
to the bottom and was presently 
hauled in by her winch. Re- 
leased of her burden, the Ada 
weighed and steamed quietly 
to a berth alongside the wharf. 

The first man to board her 
and to greet Captain Cart- 
wright was old Albert Quickly, 
‘Well done,” was all he said; 
then to Murdoch, who had 
followed him and who stood 
beside him grimly surveying 
the damage, “‘I told you she 
was a lucky ship.” 











INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 


BY VICTOR BAYLEY, C.I.E., C.B.E. 


It might be thought that the 
qualifications of an Assistant 
Engineer in the Railway De- 
partment of the Government 
of India could be simply stated. 
A certain proficiency in mathe- 
matics and mechanics, an 
ability to squint one - eyed 
through the telescope of a 
theodolite, a working know- 
ledge of the jargon of the 
profession—given these things, 
there would be the complete 
railway engineer. So at least 
I thought when first I joined 
that joyous band of adven- 
turers whose works are to be 
seen over the length and 
breadth of India. But revela- 
tion of the true state of affairs 
came rapidly. 

I was posted to a remote 
place in Rajputana, where the 
inhabitants had rarely, if ever, 
seen a white man. It is now a 
busy railway junction, but it 
was then untouched by the 
Machine Age. The people were 
kindly folk, going their way 
exactly as they had done for 
untold centuries. To these 
simple country people, the ad- 
vent of a Sahib was an event 
of outstanding importance ; 
they came and squatted out- 
side my tent in rows to stare 
at me with a wondering regard. 
Soon wonder gave way to a 
more practical sense, and they 
began to bring their troubles 
to me. Though they had 


scarcely ever seen one of the 
strange race to which I be- 
longed, they had heard of the 
Sahib Log, and it seemed to 
them quite natural to consult 
me about any difficulty that 
arose. Thus I found that I 
was expected to doctor an 
ailing baby or a sick cow, to 
act aS unofficial magistrate in 
local disputes, to regulate the 
price of foodstuffs in the 
bazaars, to combat epidemics, 
and generally to act as father 
and mother to the countryside. 
The temptation was very great 
to launch out into side-lines 
somewhat remote from the 
duties of an Assistant Engineer, 
and it was this that led to the 
undoing of Jones. That was 
not his real name, but since 
he may read this tale of the 
unfortunate results of his ex- 
ceeding kindness of heart, it will 
be better to hide him decently 
behind an alias. 

We were building a railway, 
which is now one of the main 
lines running north from Bom- 
bay through Rajputana. Each 
Assistant Engineer had a length 
of about twenty miles of con- 
struction to supervise. Thus 
we lived lonely lives, with the 
next-door neighbours of our 
own race twenty miles away. 
Jones was my next-door neigh- 
bour to the northward, and we 
used to ride over at week-ends 
to see one another fairly 
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frequently. I went more often 
to see him, because his camp 
was in an attractive spot on 
the banks of a great river, over 
which he was building a bridge. 

The first thing to be built 
was, however, a road from one 
end of the new railway to the 
other. This was little more 
than a track through the jungle, 
and it was not paved or 
metalled in any way. But it 
provided an easy route for 
bullocks and pack transport, 
as well as for our own progress 
about the work. The inhabi- 
tants soon found the road very 
useful, and there was much 
coming and going along it. 
The road crossed a ford over 
the river not far from Jones’ 
camp, so that a good deal of 
the local traffic of the country- 
side passed close to him. 

He had built a little bunga- 
low and settled down very 
comfortably. On a bluff over- 
looking the river he had made a 
chabitra, a concrete platform, 
where we would often sit in 
the evening and watch the 
leisurely passage of catile, 
camels, buffaloes, and bullock- 
carts slowly plodding their way 
homeward in the still twilight. 
The chorus of innumerable 
frogs, the creaking of the 
clumsy wooden wheels of the 
carts, the clink-clonk of the 
knee-bells on the leader of a 
caravan of camels, the wailing 
cadences of a belated traveller 
singing loud to frighten away 
the demons lurking in the 
shadows —all these induced a 
comfortable feeling of content- 
ment at the close of a hard day’s 
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work. Pleasantly tired after a 
day in the saddle, we would 
sit in silence, scenting the acrid 
smoke of the evening cooking 
fires which lay in curious level 
streaks on the motionless air, 

But all was not well with the 
land. The people had the 
infinite capacity of the East 
for uncomplaining suffering; 
there was no overt sign of 
privation; but it was un- 
deniable that the partial failure 
of the rains for the last few 
years had desiccated the land. 
There was enough food for the 
people, but fodder was running 
disastrously short at the time 
of which I write. It became 
impossible to get even the 
scantiest supply of grass for 
our ponies, and we had to 
take to camels, which browsed 
happily on the branches of 
babul trees whose long thorns, 
like steel needles, were unable 
to make any impression on 
their leathery insides. Those 
who could afford to do so drove 
their cattle away to more 
favoured parts; but the 
majority had to remain and 
watch their poor brutes shrink 
to skin and bone, hoping that 
they would survive until the 
rains, when they would soon 
grow sleek and fat on a surfeit 
of greenstuffs. Fortunately 
this is what actually happened 
to most of the starving brutes, 
and the land was saved from 
disaster by the advent of 
bounteous rain. But during 
the long hot days when the 
fate of the cattle lay on the 
knees of the gods Jones met 
with trouble. 
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I had been kept hard at it 
for a long stretch. A bridge 
had been giving trouble; the 
foundations were tricky, and 
the sinking of the caissons had 
met with one exasperating diffi- 
culty after another. The result 
was that I had been prevented 
for some time from paying one 
of my usual visits to Jones. I 
wired to him to come and see 
me for a change, but he was 
also very much occupied in 
getting things shipshape before 
the rains, so that some weeks 
passed without our being able 
to see one another. We con- 
versed a good deal by wire, but 
that was a poor substitute for 
meeting and having a good 
talk. 

I used to hear a good deal 
of gossip from my babu. The 
telegraph wire was railway 
property and it was not open 
for public use. Consequently 
the telegraph operators used 
to chat to one another by wire 
when there were no messages 
to be transmitted, and my 
babu would often retail the 
resulting gossip to me. 

“Sir, it is heard that Halli- 
day Sahib has run short of 
yeast and is eating chupatties. 
He has sent a fast camel to 
Kanchrapara to fetch some 
yeast from Macwatters Sahib.” 

“ Anything else, babu ? ”’ 

“Sir, a panther has eaten 
Halliday Sahib’s dog.”’ 

“Mr Halliday is having a 
run of bad luck.” 

“Yes, sir. It is also said 
that your Honour will be 
married when you go on leave 
to the hills.” 
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“Good heavens! Who said 
that ? ” 

“ Sir, I do not know who says 
these things. The signaller 
said that he heard 

“Well, tell him it is quite 
untrue.” 

“Very good, sir. But there 
will be much _ sorrow to 
hear. 

“There will be much more 
sorrow if I hear any more of 
this ridiculous story. Any- 
thing else ? ”’ 

And so it went on. All sorts 
of little bits of tittle-tattle to 
liven up our interest in one 
another. It was in this manner 
that I first heard that some 
sort of trouble was boiling up 
in Jones’ camp. 

The long hot day had drawn 
slowly to its end. I used to do 
my Office work in the late 
evening, when a slight mitiga- 
tion of the blazing heat made 
it less intolerable to wrestle 
with papers. The last signature 
had been made, and my babu 
gathered up his assortment of 
stationery ready to depart. 
Instead, he lingered, and I 
recognised the signs that he had 
some gossip to impart. 

“Well, babu, what has 
happened ? ” 

“Sir, it is said that the 
Engineer-in-Chief is going to 
Mount Abu for ten days’ 
leave.”’ 

“Yes. I know that.” 

“Sir, Jones Sahib is not 
well.” 

‘Oh, that’s bad. 
the matter ? ” 

“Tt is not known what 
sickness has seized him. The 
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signaller says he is very angry. 
He has wired to the Medical 
Officer to come quickly.” 

‘““What does he mean by 
saying that Mr Jones is very 
angry ?” 

“Sir, I do not know. I 
think there is much botheration 
for him on account of the dead 
animals.”’ 

I stared at my portly babu 
in perplexity and asked again 
what the trouble was. But he 
could only repeat exasper- 
atingly meagre details which 
failed to bear on the important 
matter of Jones’ health. I 
sent off a wire asking if he was 
all right, and dismissed the 
matter from my mind as it did 
not seem to be in any way 
serious. I got no reply that 
evening, but that did not alarm 
me because the signallers went 
off duty at six o’clock until the 
following morning. 

However, I began to get 
anxious when no reply came the 
next morning. I went across 
to the telegraph office and 
sent another message. The 
signaller sent it off, rattling 
his key nimbly, and in a minute 
or two announced that the 
message had been received. 
The needle of his receiving 
instrument, which had given 
an occasional click of acknow- 
ledgment while my message was 
being transmitted, suddenly 
woke to a frenzied activity. 
The signaller watched it and 
said that his brother was talk- 


ing to him. 
‘*' Your brother ? ”’ 
“Yes, sir. My brother is 


signaller in Mr Jones’ office.” 
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‘What does he say ? ” 

‘¢ He says that Mr Jones hag 
gone out.” 

The signaller seemed easily 
capable of carrying on a con- 
versation with me and at the 
same time interpreting the 
musical tinkle of the telegraph 
needle. The two  signallers 
rapidly conversed in telegraph- 
ese, interrupting each other 
and backchatting as though 
they were in fact face to face 
instead of rattling their keys 
twenty miles apart. 

‘Sir, my brother does not 
know you are in my Office. He 
is saying shameful things. He 
says lam a stupid man. Iam 
telling him that I cannot under- 
stand his talk about dead 
camels. He says that all men 
are crying out.” 

‘Dead camels ! ” 

‘‘ Sir, he says that the Sahib 





must give orders, otherwise 
they will all die. I am telling 
him{that I do not Tauba ! 


Tauba! This cannot be borne. 
He is calling me the son of an 
a 

The signaller furiously rattled 
his key, listened for a few 
seconds, and then gave 4 
strangled cry. The needle 
vibrated to a crescendo of 
agitation and finished with a 
last triumphant ping. The 
signaller burst into tears. 

‘¢ Sir, I am shamed for ever. 
He has hit his key with his 
shoe. I have been shoe-beaten ! 
A failed B.A. of Allahabad 
University, I have been shoe- 
beaten by my brother, who 
could not even pass third 
standard. My face is black- 
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ened; and in the presence of 
the Sahib this shameful thing 
has been done!” 

Tears streamed down his 
face. He seized the key and 
shook it furiously, but there 
was no response. Questioning 
the man was hopeless; he 
could only babble tearfully 
about dead cows, sheep, camels, 
and chickens, and exclaim that 
I must procure the instant 
dismissal of his brother, who 
had insulted him so grievously. 
My babu heard the uproar and 
came to see what was the 
matter, and he, too, joined in 
lamentations about the shoe- 
beating. I gave it up and 
left them to settle the dis- 
pute as best they could. It 
was very exasperating, as I 
badly wanted news about 
Jones. 

I made up my mind to ride 
over in the afternoon and stay 
the night. I could ill spare the 
time, but if Jones was really 
ill something must be done 
about it. But I did not go 
after all, because Jones himself 
turned up in the middle of the 
heat of the afternoon on his 
camel. The great brute folded 
itself up with many burbles 
and howls of disapproval after 
the manner of camels. Jones 
dismounted, threw the nose- 
rope to the camel man, and 
fairly bolted into my bungalow. 
I started up in surprise at this 
unexpected visit and anxiously 
inquired if he was all right. 
He looked a bit sleepless and 
haggard, but he did not appear 
to be a sick man. I was re- 
lieved to see this, but his 





subsequent behaviour renewed 
my anxiety. 

He cautiously scouted to a 
window and _ peered out. 
“Have you had any trouble 
with dead animals ? ” he asked. 

Before I could reply, he went 
on, “ You had better tell your 
servants to deny that I am here. 
Oh, my God, here is one of 
them !” 

He was staring with a horri- 
fied gaze out of the window, 
and I went across the room to 
see what he was looking at. 
There was nothing visible but 
a native driving a cow. The 
poor brute was skinny, and it 
moved feebly, but there was 
otherwise nothing remarkable 
about either the cow or the 
man. It was a familiar enough 
sight during those distressful 
days before the rains came, but 
Jones was gazing at them with 
horror and apprehension. 

“Is he heading this way ? 
Tell your bearer I won’t see 
him. Pretend I am not here; 
it’s your only chance. I shall 
be gone tomorrow and then 
you will be safe. Do you think 
he saw me at the window ? ” 

‘Look here, Jones, what on 
earth is all this about ? ”’ 

** Didn’t you get my wire ? ” 

“No. There was a lot 
of jumbled stuff about dead 
camels. The signaller couldn’t 
make head or tail of it. Your 
signaller appeared to be all of 
a doo-dah about something, 
and was demanding that you 
should give orders. My sig- 
naller retired hurt after being 
budnamed by yours, 80 we 
have no coherent news.” 
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Jones was still staring out 
of the window, and he exclaimed 
with relief, ‘‘ He hasn’t turned 
this way yet. I do believe he 
is clearing off. What was that 
you were saying about the 
signallers ? ”’ 

I told him again. “I don’t 
wonder,” replied Jones. ‘ The 
whole place is all of a doo-dah. 
It won’t be habitable again 
for days—weeks.”’ 

“Took here! Will you 
kindly take a deep breath and 
tell me what the trouble is— 
preferably in words of one 
syllable.” 

“But I told you in my 
wire ‘3 

“T wish you would listen 
and not keep on staring out 
of the window. I told you I 
didn’t get your wire.” 

“Eh? What’s that ? 
get my wire ? ” 

“ That’s it. Get that firmly 
into your head.”’ 

‘* But I sent you one a yard 
long.” 

‘“‘T keep on telling you——” 

“* Yes, yes, [see. You didn’t 
get it.” 

“Thank heaven  you’ve 
grasped that. Come away from 
the window and try to grasp a 
few more facts.” 

“Yes, yes. I’m sorry I’m 
so woolly-brained. But if you 
had been through what I have 
during the last few days——” 

“That is exactly what I 
want to get out of you.” 

“ Half a minute. Do you 
see those buffaloes over there ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t,” I replied 
callously. ‘Sit down, you 
ass.” 

I had to exercise a good deal 


Didn’t 
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of patience, but I got the story 
from him bit by bit. He kept 
jumping up to go and peer out 
of the window, and, if any 
animals were in sight, he stif- 
fened with suspicion until they 
had disappeared. But as soon 
as he was fairly started he told 
his tale well. The only inter. 
ruption came from me. Long 
before he had finished I wag 
helpless with laughter. I have 
laughed intermittently ever 
since at the mess he got him- 
self into. Yes, mess is the word. 


Jones is a quiet, normal sort 
of chap. I cannot see that he 
made any mistake, or did any- 
thing for which he can be 
blamed. In modern jargon, he 
failed to foresee the effect of a 
simple action on oriental psy- 
chology. But, since the modern 
jargon means nothing at all, 
that does not carry us very 
far. He did a kindly action or 
two, and the rest followed with 
a devastating acceleration. 

Jones had become, like the 
rest of us, father and mother 
to the surrounding district. I 
think he had been rather better 
at this sort of thing than most 
of us, for he was a simple 
kindly soul with a genuine 
liking for the villagers. They 
had responded to his just rule 
with a flattering degree of 
confidence. A confidence which 
was his undoing; for they had 
come to rely on him to do 
something to help them when- 
ever trouble arose. 

Matters stood thus when 
Jones returned, a few days 
before, from a routine visit of 
inspection along his whole 
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length of construction. He 
jogged along on his camel up 
the winding track to his camp, 
which stood high above the 
river. The huge beast steadied 
to a walk up the incline, 
shuffling its bulbous feet 
through the thick dust. The 
sun blazed at full noonday 
strength, and Jones reflected 
pleasantly on the long cool 
drink he would soon be imbib- 
ing. He had found things 
going better than he had ex- 
pected at all points of the work, 
and he was in a bland mood 
of contentment in spite of the 
terrific heat. 

As he neared his camp he 
saw a villager driving an emaci- 
ated cow along the track, and, 
just as Jones came alongside, 
the cow lay down and refused 
to move any farther. Its 
rapidly glazing eyes told a 
pitiful tale, and the villager 
squatted beside it with the 
apathy of despair watching 
the extinction of the whole of 
his worldly wealth. The poor 
beast stretched out its skinny 
neck and died at the very 
moment that Jones reined in 
his camel. He spoke a few 
kindly words to the man and 
threw him a couple of rupees. 
Then he rode on and thought 
no more about the matter. 

So simple and natural are 
the deeds that have such tre- 
mendous consequences! But 
@ mischievous sprite must have 
seen in this act an opportunity 
to plague a good man; for 
when Jones emerged that even- 
ing from his bungalow to take 
a short stroll, a similar thing 
happened. Once more Jones, 


out of the fulness of his heart 
and of a recently replenished 
exchequer, handed over two 
rupees to a bereaved villager 
and went his way with the 
conscious glow that comes from 
a good deed. No suspicion of 
the fate in store for him entered 
his mind, and the bland mood of 
contentment remained with him. 

That night he sang in his 
bath with his usual cacophony, 
murdering the latest airs and 
changing up and down from 
one key to another in a manner 
that rejoiced his bearer. The 
Sahib was evidently in a good 
humour, and his servant was 
emboldened to tap at the door 
and deliver a message. 

‘“ What,’’ shouted Jones, 
pausing in his unmusical cater- 
wauling, ‘“‘ what is it ? ”’ 

‘* The dead buffalo has come,’ 
replied his bearer lucidly. 

“T don’t understand,’ bel- 
lowed Jones through the door. 

‘“‘ Neither do I understand, if 
the Presence does not. But 
the dead buffalo has come,’’ was 
the stolid reply. 

Jones muttered something 
unintelligible and resumed his 
happy splashing and singing. 
The sequence of notes would 
have brought exquisite joy to 
a modern composer, so wildly 
undisciplined were his tuneless 
chants. No inkling came to 
him of what was happening 
in the minds of the simple 
villagers. 

No further news reached him 
during dinner. His bearer felt 
that he had discharged his 
responsibility by delivering his 
message, and the dead buffalo 
was not mentioned. Jones 
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read a novel for a short time 
after dinner and then retired to 
bed. 

He always slept on the 
chabitra, where his bed had 
been prepared as usual. Every- 
thing seemed to be quite normal 
as Jones settled himself com- 
fortably for the night. The 
ancient chowkidar, carrying a 
hurricane lamp, encircled the 
bungalow according to custom, 
coughing and thumping his 
brass-bound stick loudly on the 
ground so as to strike terror into 
the hearts of malefactors. 

Then Jones became vaguely 
aware that something unusual 
was happening. It was cus- 
tomary for the old chowkidar, 
after a decent interval, to retire 
to his quarters, there to sleep 
comfortably till early morning. 
But now the professional cough 
began to approach nearer to 
Jones’ bed. The brass-bound 
staff of office struck the ground 
from only a short distance 
away, and a final paroxysm of 
coughing seemed to tear the 
very soul of the greybeard from 
his chest before he lapsed into 
silence. The hurricane lamp 
was set on the ground and the 
old man squatted by its side, 
staring straight at Jones, who 
vainly tried to disregard him 
and go to sleep. 

“What is the matter?” he 
demanded at last, unable to 
evade the silent regard of the 
watchman. ‘‘ Why do. you not 
go to your quarters and sleep as 
usual ? ” 

“Sahib,” was the shocked 
reply, “how should I sleep 
with thieves ready to break in 
at any moment? The Presence 
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knows that I walk round the 
bungalow all night, keeping his 
life and property safe.” 

“Well, go away and walk 
round the bungalow. I wish to 
sleep.” 

“How can I sleep when a 
dead buffalo lies at my door ? ” 

“What on earth are you 
talking about? What is this 
talk of a dead buffalo ? ” 

‘Will the Sahib be pleased 
to order it to be taken away ? ” 

*¢ At this time of night, when 
all men are asleep ? ”’ 

“Tt is my duty to make 
report. I have made report of 
this matter. Now the Presence 
will be pleased to give orders.” 

‘In the morning. Go away. 
And don’t wake me with your 
coughing.”’ 

The old chowkidar departed 
grumbling, and Jones was irri- 
tably conscious that he spent 
some time moving about rest- 
lessly, brandishing his staff 
and rending his chest with 
spasms of professional noises. 
However, sleep overcame the 
old man at last and peace 
reigned. Then Jones, too, was 
able to sleep. 

In the morning he awoke 
early and sipped his tea before 
the sun rose over the horizon. 
His little household roused itself 
to its normal routine. He sat 
on the side of his bed while 
the ponies were brought to 
him and received their scanty 
ration. The bhisti drew water 
from the well, the cooking 
smoke began to rise from the 
kitchen, and the sweeper in- 
dustriously swept the verandah 
under the bearer’s direction. 
Jones stretched luxuriously and 
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prepared to rise. At that 
moment a wild unkempt figure 
approached him, and Jones 
recognised a local camel owner. 
‘What do you want? I 
have no need of more camels.” 
“Tt is known. I come to ask 
the price of a dead camel.” 
“This is not understood.” 


“That is all, Sahib. The 
price of a dead camel.” 
“Ts everyone mad? The 


price of a dead camel is nothing 
at all.” 

The camel man grinned and 
squatted on the ground, ready 
for a bargaining match. ‘“‘ Nay, 
Sahib, everything has a price.” 

“Go away. I do not under- 
stand this talk.”’ 

“Very good. But I know 
that the Sahib will not be un- 
reasonable. I will take a fair 
price.” 

Jones disregarded him and 
went indoors. He dressed and 
ate his breakfast. There 
seemed to be a lot of jabbering 
going on outside, and at last 
he asked what was the matter. 

“ Tt is the matter of the dead 
buffaloes. Will the Sahib be 
pleased to give orders ? ” 

Impressed at last by these 
constant references to dead 
animals, Jones seized his topee 
and went out, determined to 
sift the matter. He crossed to 
the servants’ quarters, which 
seemed to be the focus of the 
hubbub, and found everyone 
staring at the carcases of three 
buffaloes lying on the ground. 
Clouds of flies buzzed around, 
and a slight taint in the air 
offended against propriety. 

“ What is this ? ’? demanded 
Jones. 
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The old chowkidar replied in 
churlish tones. He was feeling 
the effects of a disturbed night. 
It was not fair for the night 
watchman to be upset in this 
manner, and he felt resentful. 

“Tt is as I made report. 
Behold the dead buffaloes. 
Never before has my report 
been doubted. Many Sahibs 
have I served. There was 
Eschmitt Sahib. Also Baroon 
Sahib. Many reports did I 
make——”’ 

Jones cut short his prosy 
reminiscences and asked again 
why the buffaloes had? died 
there. 

- God knows why they died. 
Perhaps they had not enough 
to eat. i Perhaps it was God’s 
will. Perhaps 

‘‘ Perhaps you are the son of 
an owl,” said Jones unkindly. 
‘‘ Who owned them ? ” 

Three men slipped out of the 
crowd and squatted in front of 
Jones, holding out their hands 
expectantly. The old chowkidar 
coughed importantly and raised 
his voice. “They are poor men. 
Their buffaloes have died.” 

Jones’ incipient wrath evap- 
orated. I have said that by 
nature he was a kindly soul ; 
the sight of the humble villagers 
holding out their skinny hands, 
with the evidence of their 
distress lying on the ground 
behind them, was too much for 
him. 

‘Poor devils,’’ he muttered, 
and slipped a couple of rupees 
into each outstretched hand. 
He gave orders for the burial 
of the carcases, and, mounting 
his camel, he departed on his 
rounds. 
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I do not know what wonder- 
ful tale of these happenings 
was circulated through the sur- 
rounding villages. It evidently 
lost nothing in the telling ; for 
when Jones returned later in 
the day after a long hot in- 
spection of the works, three 
camels, six cows, and nine 
buffaloes were lying dead or 
dying round his bungalow, while 
the owners clamoured round 
him as he dismounted. 

In a fury Jones burst through 
them and shouted for his bearer 
and the chowkidar. 

“Why has this been per- 
mitted?’ he roared. ‘ Tell 
them to go away and take their 
carcases with them.” 

“Sahib, the headman of 
Kerauli is here.” 

“Very good. Send him to 
me. TI’ll soon settle his busi- 
ness.” 

The headman proved to be 
a cheerful wrinkled old gentle- 
man, who salaamed to Jones 
with lively expectancy. He 
was accompanied by two village 
worthies. 

“Are you the headman of 
Kerauli ? ” 

‘Yes, Sahib. We have come 
as you ordered.” 

“JT gave no orders. Are 
these dead animals from your 
village ? ” 

“Yes, all of them. And 
I have many more ready to 
be tr] 

“Take them away at once.” 

“Nay, Sahib. We are poor 
men. We will take a low price 
—a reasonable one,”’ he added 
hastily. 

“T do not want them at any 
price.” 
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“The Sahib is perhaps hot 
and angry after his ride. When 
he has cooled he will see that 
our price is reasonable and 
fair.” 

Jones furiously denied any 
intention of buying dead ani- 
mals, but the more strenuously 
he protested the more admir- 
ingly did the village worthies 
appraise his powers of bargain- 
ing. They would come again 
in the evening, they said, when 
the Sahib would see that their 
price was notably fair and 
reasonable. They departed 
with respectful salaams, leaving 
Jones to cope with the situation 
as best he could. He got some 
coolies from the railway works 
to clear up the mess and then 
retired to his bungalow for his 
afternoon sleep during the heat 
of the day. 

When he emerged after tea, 
during which his bearer was 
ominously silent, he was con- 
fronted by two men holding 
bunches of dead chickens, who 
waved them in the air uttering 
uncouth cries. He drove them 
from him and pushed his 
way into the open, where he 
stopped appalled. The ground 
was littered with dead animals 
of all kinds, and the headman 
of Kerauli could be seen ad- 
vancing, his wrinkled old face 
wreathed in propitiating smiles. 

“ Look, Sahib! I have been 
even better than my word. 
Now will the Presence believe 
that I can supply plenty?” 
He rubbed his hands together 
in satisfaction at his splendid 
work. ‘Now, touching the 
matter of the price “i 
But there came a brusque 
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interruption. A native, bear- 
ing a dead goat on his shoulders, 
burst through the clamouring 
throng and flung the horrid 
corpse on the ground at Jones’ 
feet. 

‘Why should Kerauli have 
all the trade ? ”’ the newcomer 
demanded fiercely. ‘ We of 
Malarna can bring more and 
better than Kerauli. See, the 
goat is indeed dead.’’ There 
was certainly no doubt about 
this. ‘The headman of Mal- 
arna is on his way here, and 
he has sent me to bring the 
goat as an earnest of more to 
come.” 

Jones had been stunned into 
silence by the sight which had 
greeted him on emerging from 
his bungalow, and he remained 
silent while a wordy dispute 
broke out between the men of 
Kerauli and Malarna. The 
chicken men appeared again, 
brandishing their dangling 
bundles of feathers, and joined 
in the rumpus, while Jones 
stared glassy-eyed at them all. 
The man from Malarna clam- 
oured fiercely for hearing and 
tried to shout everyone down ; 
for some reason his resentment 
was specially directed against 
the chicken men, who responded 
with equal fire. The man from 
Malarna pushed roughly against 
one of the chicken men, who 
riposted with a swipe from the 
bunch of dead poultry. It 
burst like a shell into clouds 
of flying feathers, which rapidly 
enveloped the disputants as 
the two chicken men belaboured 
their enemy with hearty ani- 
mosity. Men came running 
from all sides to try and quell 
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the fracas, but they merely 
succeeded in adding to the 
general jabber and confusion, 
under cover of which Jones 
retreated. 

*¢ Tt’s all very well to laugh,” 
wailed Jones teme. “ I rushed 
over to see the tehsildar. He 
was very nice about it and 
promised to write to the Nazim 
for orders. Orders! I had 
grown black in the face bawling 
orders, while I was being 
steadily surrounded by a ring 
of dead and dying cattle! 
When I got back to camp, there 
were hundreds more lying 
about.” 

““Oh,come now. Hundreds?”’ 

‘Well, dozens, if you like. 
What does it matter? My 
servants came and resigned in 
a body, and I don’t blame them. 
Everyone was demanding that 
I should give orders. Damn it 
all, I was hoarse with shouting 
orders at the headman of Ker- 
auli and all the other lunatics. 
They went away when it was 
dark, promising to return and 
resume the discussion about 
prices at dawn. I threatened 
to murder the whole lot if 
they showed their noses inside 
the camp again, to which the 
old headman replied, with a 
wrinkled smile, that it was well 
known that I desired only the 
carcases of beasts and not of 
men. Very funny? Oh yes, 
very funny indeed. I gave up 
arguing with him and went and 
urged the coolies to greater 
efforts. They grumbled a lot 
about this burying of bodies 
not being their legitimate work, 
and I was terrified lest they 
should go on strike. As it was, 
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they chucked work before all 
the corpses had been decently 
interred. 

“T retired for the night, 
after a scratchy meal served by 
disgruntled servants, with a 
lively anticipation of further 
horrors to come in the morning. 
I couldn’t sleep much owing to 
the hum. No, not flies; flies 
don’t fly at night, you ass. I 
am referring to the stench, and 
I’m blowed if I see anything 
amusing about it.” 

I begged Jones to go on and 
complete the story, promising 
to remain as grave as I could. 

“Flies! They woke me at 
dawn, millions, billions of them. 
Damme, if they had all pulled 
the same way, they would have 
had me out of bed. Not that 
I needed any urging to get up. 
The whole countryside was 
converging on my bungalow, 
driving with them any poor 
beasts that seemed likely to 
die. No, I’m not exaggerating. 
The whole blasted population 
was on the move. Like a 
run on the bank. Everyone 
wanted to get there first, before 
the bottom fell out of the 
market. .. .” 

I am afraid Jones was letting 
his imagination get the better 
of him. I have since talked 
with some of the State officials 
about the affair with becoming 
gravity, and they would not 
allow that the whole surround- 
ing population besieged Jones. 
But I daresay that it seemed 
like that to him when he was 
frantically endeavouring to 
stem the tide. 
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“T began to see that it was 
useless to carry on. The burial 
party went on strike ag [| 
feared, and the whole camp site 
was turned into a bally charnel- 
house. I’m afraid I rather lost 
my head at one time, and [ 
threatened to beat the headman 
of Kerauli if he ever appeared 
again. You see, he kept bob- 
bing up at intervals holding up 
the fingers of his hand, under 
the impression that I was still 
ready to pay something for his 
ghastly corpses. I couldn’t 
get rid of him, and, wherever 
I went, there would he suddenly 
pop up with a propitiating 
grin. It got on my nerves at 
last, and I made a rush at him. 
It dawned on him that I was 
in earnest, and he faded away, 
but that only made matters 
worse. He had been able to 
exercise some sort of control 
over the villagers, but now 
they all came at me at once, 
jabbering and waving their 
skinny arms.” 

I inquired in strangled tones 
what happened finally. 

“‘T broke from them and ran 
to take refuge in my bungalow. 
I slammed the door in their 
faces, but even as I banged it 
I had a momentary glimpse of 
the Thakur’s elephant slowly 
and painfully approaching. It 
looked seedy and thin, and it 
had a limp. That finished it. 
I wired to the Medical Officer 
to come and disinfect the place. 
Then I sent another wire for 
ten days’ leave, and bolted. 
And I’d like to know what the 
devil you are laughing at.” 
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CHAUD-FROID. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


HEAT - WAVES everywhere : 
the English grilling—86 in the 
shade in London—Paris per- 
spiring, everyone in Europe 
melting like butter, and here, 
in the South of France, a fierce 
relentless sun burning up vege- 
tation and human beings alike. 
The whole population of Pro- 
vence gasping. 

Even the servants had be- 
come irritable, and Italians 
and Provencaux are accustomed 
to work in the heat and, in 
general, become more and more 
cheerful and gay as the summer 
advances, dancing energetically 
at all the local fétes throughout 
June, July, and August. But 
this was no ordinary heat, and 
the little self-control that 
peasants have, dissolved in it. 

In spite of an altitude of 
1300 feet, the air that blew 
through our persiennes, closed 
early to keep out the sun, 
scorched us, and we lay on 
cushions thrown upon the tiled 
floors, in slack attitudes of 
exhaustion, feeling like the wax 
candles around us which drooped 
from their sconces and hung 
despairingly at odd angles, their 
wicks pointing to the ground. 
It was becoming unbearable. 

When the idea of flight to 
a@ higher range of mountains 
occurred to us, I was staying 
with an artist friend who owns 
an old Castello, once a monas- 
tery, built in the solid ancient 


way with walls a metre thick 
to keep out heat and cold; 
with huge open fireplaces large 
enough for a man to stand 
inside them and gaze up at the 
sky through the great chimneys; 
and long spacious rooms. But 
even here the air was sultry, 
and she and I decided that we 
must flee up higher in the 
mountains in search of snow- 
peaks and glaciers. 

We scanned maps and guides, 
and we questioned our peasant 
neighbours in the hope that one 
of them would know of the 
perfect camping site in just 
such a place as we sought. 
Various suggestions were made 
to us, but there was always 
some Objection to the locality, 
and we became discouraged. 
Then at last the Artist proposed 
a plateau in the Hautes Alpes 
that she knew and loved, and 
I jumped at the idea. It took 
two days to reach it, she told 
me, but, once there, the air 
was always cool because of the 
proximity of four glaciers. It 
was a very lovely place at the 
top of the world and carpeted 
with Alpine flowers, but as the 
plateau was both remote and 
solitary, it would be safer to 
take a chauffeur-mechanic with 
us in case of difficulties with 
the cars. She knew of one, 
Henri, who would love to come. 
He could go and get provisions 
for us and might be useful for 
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odd jobs about the camp as 
well. 

With our last ounce of energy 
dripping from us, we packed 
our tents, provisions and equip- 
ment, and started off in two 
cars, the Artist and I with 
Squibs her shadow-dog in my 
Fiat, and Henri following with 
the baggage in the Peugeot. 

The heat was almost over- 
powering during the day, but 
as we climbed higher and higher, 
so did our spirits, because at 
last we smelt snow in the cooler 
air. 

We reached the foot of our 
plateau in the early afternoon 
of the second day, left our cars 
in the road below, and began 
our climb. 

Tired as I was, I nearly went 
mad with excitement when I 
found that I could not walk a 
step without crushing masses 
of precious Alpine flowers. The 
plateau was blue with gentians 
and starred with white Paradiso 
lilies. Wee farinosa primule 
and cushions of pink silene 
acaulis clustered and clung to 
the grey boulders edging the 
three little brawling glacier 
torrents which surrounded our 
chosen camping site. Above it 
were huge snow-peaks, and 
before us a great glacier with a 
foreground of cherry-coloured 
azaleas. It was beautiful be- 
yond belief. 

Then began what I believe 
to be the ideal existence. For 
a few days, after cooking our 
meals, we did nothing but 
stare at this miracle of flowers 
and that perfect view. The 
altitude of 2500 metres made 


one feel tired and slightly 
light-headed, but, after the 
first week, life and energy 
returned to us. When the sun 
sank behind the mountains, 
tingeing the snow-peaks with 
rose colour, we went into our 
tents and cooked supper over 
a little charcoal brazier by the 
light of candles stuck into 
bottles. Then, with one more 
look at that wonderful sky, we 
said good-night to our glacier 
standing cold and majestic in 
the afterglow, filled our hot- 
water bottles, and crept be- 
tween our blankets to sleep 
dreamlessly till dawn filtered 
through the flaps of our tents 
and we awoke to another 
wonderful day. 

My first occupation was to 
divert the course of one of the 
glacier torrents into a channel 
that passed between steep 
flowery banks below our tents. 
Henri and I heaved out boulders 
and released the torrent near 
its stony source far above; 
then dammed it up where the 
stream forked above a grassy 
island. We worked hard and 
happily for hours under a hot 
sun until our hands were numb 
and our finger-nails worn square. 

Henri, who looked—and was 
—very stupid, revealed an un- 
expected sense of the poetic. 
I watched him scrabbling stones 
and releasing the water, when 
suddenly he sat back upon his 
haunches and with a tragic 
voice ejaculated : “* Malheur!” 

I asked him what was the 
matter, and he told me that 
the removal of a certain stone 
had stopped the song of a tiny 
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cascade he had been making. 
Feverishly he started replacing 
stones, then pausing to listen. 

“ Elle chante plus,”’ he sighed 
sadly, then tried again with no 
success. The whole of our 
work was held up for half an 
hour while he tried and tried 
again to recapture the sob of 
the stream. 

In the end, despairing of ever 
finishing our task, I suggested 
that we should walk down the 
bank of the tiny torrent until 
we heard another unseen singer, 
and farther, near a tuft of 
Alpine myosotis, he suddenly 
heard again this little song—a 
low sob under the stones which 
really did strike a note of 
music. Henri’s face lit up, he 
consented to return again to 
the question of water-supply, 
and by luncheon-time we 
had made a lovely cascading 
stream, conveniently near to 
the tents. 

Heartened by this success, I 
became more ambitious. Why 
not make a swimming-pool 
near the island ? For two days 
we laboured in its making, and 
on the third day woke to find 
it clear and brimming. I 
simply could not resist it. I 
had to strip and plunge in for 
one icy, breathless moment, 
and came out glowing all over 
to dry in that wonderful hot 
Sunshine. It was the most 
exhilarating sensation I ever 
experienced, and afterwards 
one’s body was cold to the 
touch, but one’s blood tingled 
warm in every vein, and for 
the rest of the day one felt 
braced and cool. 
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Our camp gradually became 
one of the local sights. The 
Savoyards evidently thought 
us raving mad to camp under 
canvas in the Hautes Alpes, 
and the fame of the crazy 
Englishwomen spread far and 
wide. On Sundays, crowds of 
peasants and the people of the 
little mountain towns trailed 
up to our plateau in a long 
procession from dawn to dusk 
to prowl around our camp. 

One morning the Artist and 
I were awakened very early by 
the sound of voices just outside 
our tent. So near were they 
that on first waking I thought 
they were in the tent. We 
peered cautiously through the 
flap and saw a party of people 
consisting of two priests, one 
layman, and several women all 
talking excitedly together. 

The young priest posed his 
family near our tents : 

“ Voila! Maman, restes prés 
de la cuisine, et Lucie prés des 
légumes et le charbon,” &c. Then 
he hitched up his cassock, 
skipped across the stream, 
climbed the bank on to the 
island, produced a Kodak from 
under his skirts, and took 
snapshots of them all in every 
kind of position grouped around 
our tents. Evidently they 
wished to produce photographs 
giving to their friends the im- 
pression that they themselves 
were living the Spartan exist- 
ence under the snow - peaks 
that we had chosen. 

They kept us imprisoned for 
nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, longing for our coffee, 
but unable to leave our tents. 
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Although hidden, we felt extra- 
ordinarily defenceless and al- 
most indecent in our night 
attire, surrounded by these 
people with only frail canvas 
between us and exposure. 
Their shadows loomed large 
on the walls of our bedroom 
tent, and I longed to poke 
them in the backs with some 
sharp implement to give them 
a hint of our presence, though 
the frantic barking of Squibs 
must have told them. 

It was strange to hear our- 
selves and our mode of living 
discussed within three inches 
of our heads and be unable to 
protest, but we could not be 
angry because the intense in- 
terest of these simple people 
was so sincere and their enjoy- 
ment of this new experience 
so keen—and it was really 
very funny. 

At last they went off, chatter- 
ing noisily; the young priest, 
who we afterwards learned 
was on holiday in the village, 
beaming all over his face at 
the success of this novel form 
of entertainment that he had 
provided for his family. 

After that, the Artist sug- 
gested that we should ring 
round our plateau with picket 
posts and a rope, call it ‘ The 
Circus,’ and charge a fee of one 
franc for admittance to see the 
sights. 

A few evenings later the 
bark of Squibs warned us of 
the impending arrival of some- 
one else. We were inside our 
kitchen tent preparing supper. 
I was making a salad, and the 
Artist, sitting cross-legged on 
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the ground, was puffing at our 
charcoal fire with bellows. 

I looked out and saw a slim 
black figure, wearing a white 
apron, standing on a boulder 
and peering towards the tents, 
and I recognised Joséphine, 
the chamber-maid of a little 
hotel a mile or so away where 
we collected our letters. I 
beckoned to her to approach, 
and she came up the hill 
with a springing step like a 
chamois. 

She was enchanted with our 
camp. She had never seen the 
interior of tents before, and was 
amazed that anyone could be 
so snug and comfortable under 
canvas. She sniffed our vege- 
table soup, and laughed joyously 
when the Artist puffed the bel- 
lows and then laid our broches 
(skewers), stabbed through 
morsels of kidney and bacon, 
over the fire to grill. 

We pressed her to sup with 
us, but she had already eaten 
and would only accept a pepper- 
mint lozenge. Whilst sucking 
it noisily and sociably she told 
us that a circus had stopped 
at the hotel for a rest that 
morning, and that the clients 
had been much scandalised by 
the brazen behaviour of a lady 
in scarlet satin tights who 
had promenaded the courtyard 
shamelessly in this startling 
attire, doubtless to display her 
very beautiful legs, and who 
had flirted with all the men. 

There were also white lions 
and an elephant—it was the 
elephant of the brave Monsieur 
who had tried to make a tour 
of the Hautes Alpes seated on 
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its back. His way was blocked 
by snow, and so, being discour- 
aged, he presented if to this 
circus. It was not often that 
one saw such a sight up here. 

We were saddened to have 
missed all this glory, and felt 
that our camp-circus was now 
entirely eclipsed. 

Joséphine also informed us 
that she escaped every evening 
after her work was done for a 
breath of mountain air and to 
pick some flowers for her room. 
Our camp would now make a 
pleasant object for a walk. 
Her husband, the valet de 
chambre of the hotel, also longed 
to see it; so did the little boy 
in buttons who was a French 
scout, and so did the chef. 

So we were still of interest, 
and I began to fear that even 
on @ snow-peak we could not 
gain the peace and solitude we 
had come so far to seek. 

The next evening, at sunset, 
we heard extraordinary sounds. 
The Artist knew what they 
were, but I was left wondering, 
until suddenly the rim of the 
opposite mountain silvered with 
sheep which streamed down its 
slopes in thousands to the 
Bergerie below. I had never 
seen 80 many sheep in my life. 
Each had a bell around its 
neck, and the ringing of these 
myriad bells made a hollow 
bubbling sound like water flow- 
ing into narrow caves. 

The Artist, who has camped 
several times in the mountains, 
immediately became busy. 

“The shepherd will be tired 
and hungry,’’ she said; ‘ he 
will have been trudging the 
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roads for days bringing the 
sheep up to these pastures. 
We must give him some of our 
soup. I’ll run down to the 
Bergerie and see if he has every- 
thing that he wants.” 

“ His name is Bérnard, and 
he’s divine,” she panted out to 
me on her return. ‘“ He’s got 
those wonderful shepherd’s eyes, 
blue and clear, and seeing things 
the ordinary person can’t see. 
He’d adore some soup, and he 
wants some paraffin for his 
lantern.”’ 

Thenceforth Bérnard became 
our great friend. Every even- 
ing he caught his goat, milked 
it among the flowers, and gave 
us a can full of warm frothing 
milk. I feared that it would 
taste ‘ goaty,’ but it was per- 
fectly delicious, and the shep- 
herd told me that much de- 
pended upon the breed and the 
pasture. This goat he had 
bought to nourish his baby 
girl because his wife had been 
too weak to suckle her. Crouch- 
ing before our kitchen tent in 
that beautiful shepherd’s atti- 
tude, one knee bent horizon- 
tally, the other vertically, his 
crook resting on the ground 
and passed between the knees 
and the arms, he told us that 
he and his wife had lost four 
little ones. They came to 
birth, but after three or four 
days, faded away. Those blue 
eyes clouded with sorrow, and 
the sad little narrative was 
broken by abrupt pauses. He 
and his wife had spent all their 
savings on doctors and treat- 
ments, but none of them could 
save his babies. They had 
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almost given up hope when 
la petite was born, but he had 
spent his last sows in buying 
this goat—he fondled its ugly 
head as he spoke—and her milk 
had saved this, his last child. 
His was a wonderful goat. 

I asked how old the child 
was, and he started one of 
those pathetic calculations. 
She was born the same day as 
that ewe over there—he re- 
membered it because he had 
to go and find her and her lamb 
in the darkness—his dog had 
told him that something was 
wrong. The child’s next birth- 
day coincided with the sudden 
descent of the price of mutton 
and wool—a great loss. That 
made two years—yes, she must 
be nearly three years old— 
what was the date today ? 
The 21st of June? Then it 
must be—it was—the birthday 
of la petite. 

“ Oui, c’est la féte de la petite 
Louise,” he affirmed trium- 
phantly. We poured him out 
some wine, and for ourselves 
some icy mountain water, and 
we all pledged la petite. 

Perhaps she and her maman 
would be coming up to join 
him for some mountain air at 
the end of August, he told us, 
and perhaps ‘ ces dames’ would 
fetch them in one of their cars 
from the station sixteen miles 
away if their train arrived after 
the last motor chardbanc to 
the little hotel had gone. Of 
course we promised to do this, 
for in any case it would mean 
a long walk to the Bergerie from 
the bus-halt. 

Then Bérnard made an hos- 
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pitable offer. ‘‘ Votre chose 
la bas,” he began, jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the 
far distant hotel. Our ‘ thing’ 
—what did he mean? He 
meant Henri, with whom he 
had spoken on the road, and 
evidently summed him up as 
a Thing of No Account. The 
Artist and I controlled our 
desire to giggle; for we were 
finding out what Bérnard had 
perceived in a moment with 
those far-seeing blue eyes, that 
Henri was not of much use. 
Never once had he offered to 
fetch us water or tended our 
fire or brought us a fresh supply 
of charcoal. Always he had 
to be asked to do these obvious 
things, which he then did will- 
ingly enough. The only time, 
so far, that we had left him 
in charge of the camp while 
we went for a climb, he just 
sat on a flowery bank in the 
sunshine and read a French 
newspaper, and when we re- 
turned we found no soup pre- 
pared and the fire out. Henri 
was no camper. 

Bérnard now suggested that 
our ‘chose’ should share the 
Bergerie with him and sleep 
there instead of at the hotel. 
A wonderful plan that would 
Save us much expense and mean 
that Henri was lodged much 
nearer to us. We gratefully 
accepted this kind invitation, 
wondering how ‘ Notre Chose’ 
would like living inside a ruined 
Bergerie in company with about 
1500 sheep, several goats, and 
two sheep-dogs, not to mention 
other possible lively and minute 
inhabitants. 
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However, the new arrange- 
ment proved an instant success. 
Henri ‘loved to be great among 
the small, and evidently con- 
sidered himself to be much 
superior to Bérnard, who could 
neither read nor write. He 
allowed the shepherd to cook 
for him and serve him, and 
I am sure that the idea that 
Bérnard despised him in a 
kindly but contemptuous way 
never entered his swollen head. 

“Votre Chose nest pas 
mauvais gargon,”’ Bérnard con- 
fided to us when we expressed 
a hope that Henri was doing 
his share of work in the 
Bergerie. When we asked if 
Chose sometimes offered to do 
a bit of cooking, the shepherd 
chuckled softly and told us 
that he preferred to faire la 
cuisine himself because he 
valued a good digestion, and 
Henri was just an enfant gaté 
who had always lived with 
women, a wife, mother, and 
sisters who worked for him and 
spoiled him. 

It then occurred to the Artist 
that Henri might be put to 
base uses. He would probably 
excel at washing up dishes, an 
art we both detested. Hence- 
forth we made him dish-washer 
of the camp, and it was the 
only thing he ever did well and 
thoroughly. 

Before this discovery we had 
become so bored with his help- 
less inefficiency, and his stand- 
ing about with blue goggling 
eyes waiting to be told what 
to do and how to do it, that 
we generally gave him per- 
mission to go for a climb in 


the afternoons and so ridded 
ourselves of him. 

One Sunday he went off 
with a party of men who 
worked in a quarry near by. 
They drove up to a certain 
point in their steam-roller, and 
some days later Henri showed 
me no less than eighteen snap- 
shots of himself taken on this 
occasion, standing alone, arms 
akimbo, before the steam- 
roller as though he were its 
owner ; seated in the centre of 
the group of workmen as 
though he were foreman. In 
each picture Henri occupied 
the most important position, 
and I peered closely at the last 
group to see if the cheeks of the 
other men were bulging, for 
surely their tongues must have 
been pressed into them. Then 
I had a good look at Henri’s 
legs to see if one was longer 
than the other. 

He came one morning to 
inform us that Monsieur le 
Curé, the young priest who 
had brought his family to see 
our camp, wished to wait upon 
us formally. He came later on 
and told us that he much 
wanted to find a certain plant 
—the Genipe — which grows 
only on rocky crags at a great 
altitude and when soaked in 
Eau -de-vie makes excellent 
liqueur. The eyes of Henri, 
who is greedy, protruded at 
once farther from his head, 
and the shepherd, strolling up 
at that moment, suggested that 
they should all go for a climb 
next day in search of this rare 
plant. 

The Artist, who is an intrepid 
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climber, had located it the day 
before. We had accomplished 
a difficult climb and, quite 
breathless, I sank down upon 
a rock. She, however, con- 
tinued to climb, promising 
me that she would attempt 
nothing dangerous without my 
aid. Half an hour later when 
she did not return I began to 
get anxious, and became still 
more so when suddenly loose 
stones began to roll past me 
down the steep decline. I 
peered up at the peak far above 
me and, to my horror, saw the 
Artist clinging like a fly to what 
was apparently a sheer wall of 
rock, and Squibs digging for 
marmots among the rocks above 
her and dislodging avalanches 
of stones which at any moment 
might fall upon her head. 

I scrambled up the slope 
towards these rocks and found 
her cutting foothold in the rock 
with her alpenstock. 

“T’ve found the Genipe,”’ 
she shouted down to me in 
triumph. ‘“ Give me only five 
minutes and I’ll get it for you.” 

I sternly commanded her to 
come down before I had a 
heart attack, and at last she 
obeyed me; but she was 80 
furious with me for thus foiling 
her brave attempt that she 
refused to speak to me for the 
whole evening, and all night 
long mourned her lost Genipe 
piteously in her dreams. 

Knowing the extreme diffi- 
culty of finding this rare plant, 
and, having found it, of reach- 
ing it, we were amused when 
the boastful Henri promised us 
that if we allowed him to make 
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one of the party he would 
bring us a large bouquet of 
the Genipe, as though this 
were the easiest thing in the 
world. 

We readily gave him the 
afternoon, and at two o'clock 
next day the little Curé ap- 
peared complete with cassock,. 
The Artist remarked to him 
that his attire was not very 
practical for dangerous climb- 
ing; whereupon, surprisingly, 
he kicked one leg high in the 
air to display heavy nailed 
boots and puttees bound round 
his legs up to the bare knees, 
Then with a broad smile he 
hoisted those same skirts 
and kilted them up under his 
girdle. 

They started off, Henri, of 
course, briskly leading the ex- 
pedition though quite unused 
to climbing. We wondered 
how long he would be able to 
keep up that silly speed. The 
shepherd loped quietly behind, 
Saving his breath and his 
strength for higher altitudes. 

They were gone for hours, 
but we saw, with some amuse- 
ment, Bérnard sitting peace- 
fully on a rock near his sheep 
below the highest peak which 
Henri and the Curé were at- 
tempting. He was evidently 
bored with them. 

The two returned at sunset, 
exhausted and sweating, with a 
handful of wild flowers among 
which the Genipe did not 
number. Very wholesome for 
the bragging Henri. 

I shall never forget those 
Alpine sunsets seen from our 
plateau. Flaming clouds like 
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flights of flamingos sailed over 
the great glacier against a 
packground of gold and tur- 
quoise blue. The snow-peaks 
were dyed a deep rose colour, 
deepening as the sun sank 
pehind them to vivid amethyst. 
Then up would sail the silver 
sickle of the new moon, as 
the sky turned to a clear pale 
green and the peaks to an icy 
blue. 

At night, only the sound of 
distant sheep-bells ; the gurg- 
ling and cascading of little 
mountain torrents; the oc- 
casional distant roar of an 
avalanche; and sometimes 
singing from the tents of an 
equipe of Spaniards working on 
the roads, broke that clear, pure 
silence. 

At dawn we were almost 
awakened by the song of moun- 
tain larks and the fragrance of 
the flowers—scented daphne, 
Alpine clover, alyssum, and a 
thousand pungent herbs. We 
walked out of our tents into 
that crystal atmosphere to 
watch the dawn radiance trans- 
form the carpet of gentians 
into sapphires and glitter upon 
the snow-peaks. 

It was so lovely that once 
I found myself sitting in my 
nightdress upon a great boulder 
encrusted with vivid pink 
sedum, playing “ Praise God 
from Whom all blessings flow ”’ 
upon my accordion, and only 
realised the eccentricity of my 
behaviour when a speck in the 
valley below raised its arm in 
salutation, and I became aware 
of Bérnard going off in search 
of his sheep which, when left 
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alone, always climb up as high 
as they can at night. 

“Why?” I once asked him. 

** Sont des bétes comme ga,’’ 
was his reply. 

What a pity that these 
men who see and know so 
much of Nature are always 
inarticulate. 

We had hoped to stay up in 
the mountains until the heat 
below had somewhat subsided, 
but we had forgotten that 
winter begins somewhere about 
mid - August in the Hawutes 
Alpes. We were first warned 
of its approach by a thunder- 
storm of alarming violence. 
The air became so still and 
electric that I suddenly felt 
giddy and faint. Huge indigo 
clouds gathered above the snow- 
peaks, gradually hiding them 
from view, and our tents were 
plunged in darkness. Then a 
terrific flash of lightning illu- 
mined them, immediately fol- 
lowed by a crash of thunder 
so deafening that it left one 
stunned and shaken—and then 
began the hail. 

An ordinary hail-storm is 
unpleasant when one is camp- 
ing, but the Alpine variety is 
just terrifying. Great balls of 
ice hammered down upon the 
tents, threatening to rip and 
split the frail canvas. I rashly 
put out my head to look at 
the sky, but quickly withdrew 
it, crying out with pain when 
the huge hailstones hit my 
forehead and bruised my nose. 
In half an hour there was 
a bank of ice two feet high 
around the tents, and for two 
days afterwards our vegetables, 
2F 
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stored near the glacier torrent, 
were buried in ice. 

These storms came up with- 
out any warning, generally ac- 
companied by a tornado of 
wind. How the little tents 
withstood them and remained 
weatherproof seemed to us a 
miracle (though, knowing the 
Scots people, I ought to have 
had more faith in their work- 
manship—my tents came from 
Greenock). 

One night we fully expected 
to be blown with them right 
over the glacier. We sat on 
our beds under huge peasant 
umbrellas in case the hailstones 
split the canvas, with our 
storm-coats and rubber boots 
and a lantern within easy 
reach if flight to the Bergerie 
became necessary. Bérnard 
had assured us that we could 
disturb him at any hour of the 
night. ‘ Mais il faut tapper 
fort,” he warned us, because 
he slept very heavily in his 
curious Provengal wooden bed 
shaped rather like a square 
boat and filled with straw. 

To get to the Bergerie we 
had to descend about 200 
metres of slippery mountain 
slope, and in such a wind it 
would be impossible to hold 
up an umbrella. But, merci- 
fully, the gallant tents with- 
stood even that storm. 

The next day, when we were 
cowering under blankets nurs- 
ing hot-water bottles, resting 
our backs which had become 
bananas from being confined 
in tents for three days, and 
trying to keep warm, we heard 
the familiar cry of Bérnard, 
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“a la maison !”’ which always 
discreetly announced his coming 
from afar off. He brought us 
the shattering news that his 
wife and baby were arriving 
at the station sixteen kilo- 
metres away at seven o’clock 
that evening, long after the 
departure of the last bus. 

We remembered our promise 
to go and fetch them in this 
event, and controlled our dis- 
may, for my Fiat saloon car 
had been lent to a sick woman 
who had to be taken back to 
Grasse, driven by Henri; s0 
that we had only the Artist’s 
Peugeot coupé with a hood no 
longer waterproof, which she 
herself must drive in that awful 
weather. 

We were also a little appre- 
hensive about leaving the camp 
totally unprotected at night. 
Generally when we went for 
any expedition, Bérnard ar- 
ranged to pasture his sheep 
near the tents, and guarded 
them in our absence. He now 
suggested that he should start 
walking along the road, and 
that we should follow later in 
the car and pick him up a mile 
or 80 away so that the Spanish 
workmen working in the quarry 
below (whom he mistrusted) 
should not realise that the camp 
was deserted. 

That evening we started the 
descent of our mountain 
huddled under our huge um- 
brellas, which soon we had to 
furl or be blown off our feet. 
Once we were inside the car 
the rain began to pour down 
upon us through the hood. I 
Sheltered poor little shivering 
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Squibs inside my coat, and 
strove to keep the Artist’s 
knees covered by a rug as she 
drove. 

Soon we saw  Bérnard 
patiently waiting by a wayside 
Calvary. He saluted us cheerily 
and climbed into the dicky after 
assuring us that his legs were 
encased in leather shepherds’ 
drawers, worn under the 
trousers, and that he would 
be quite warm and weather- 
proof under his gigantic hooded 
waterproof cloak. His delight 
in the drive, and the sight of 
those blue eyes alight with joy 
and excitement beaming in 
that wet face as he peered at us 
from under his hood through 
the back window, cheered us 
enormously. 

The drive seemed inter- 
minable. The thunder was so 
loud and continuous that we 
had to shout into each other’s 
ears to make ourselves heard ; 
the road was a shining river 
lit by flash upon flash of 
lightning, and the rain de- 
scended in sheets. But it was 
worth it all to see the shep- 
herd’s eyes when the pathetic 
little figure that was his wife 
appeared dragging la petite 
through the station. 

They had travelled from Mar- 
seille where the heat was still 
almost intolerable. This ex- 
plained the thin cotton dress of 
Madame Bérnard, who wore 
no coat and shivered in the 
Alpine air. The little Louise 
was a tiny ghost of a baby; 
the heat and the long train 
journey had upset her. She 
looked so fragile that the Artist 





and I were terrified of that 
long wet drive for her in that 
exhausted condition. I won- 
dered if we should get her to 
the Bergerie alive. 

We wrapped the mother and 
child in woollen coats we had 
brought with us, and the shep- 
herd took off his great mackin- 
tosh cloak and put it over 
them both, then held a huge 
umbrella over them which 
covered them like a tent. 

Only as we were driving out 
of the station did a howl from 
Madame Bérnard remind him 
that in his excitement he had 
left their pathetic little bundles 
lying on the platform. They 
were retrieved, and we drove 
back as fast as we could, 
comforted by the thought 
that the Bergerie was at least 
weatherproof at one end, and 
that the baby would be fed 
with warm goat’s milk near a 
blazing log fire before being 
put to bed in the straw-lined 
store-box that her father had 
prepared for her and of which 
he was so proud. 

Having unpacked the little 
family and seen them safely 
into the Bergerie, we threw a 
tarpaulin over the car and left 
it in the road for the night, 
then began the ascent to our 
plateau, wondering if we should 
find that our unguarded tents 
had been robbed in our absence. 

But we found that they were 
not unguarded, and as we 
reached our plateau we were 
startled to see white shapes 
standing motionless around our 
camp. 


Sheep. There they stood, 
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battalions of them, in square 
formation around the tents 
—a silent guard. They had 
even posted sentries outside 
each tent, and were stand- 
ing in the corridors between, 
awaiting our return. I shall 
always be certain that they 
came down from the high peak, 
where the shepherd had left 
them, to protect the camp for 
us a8 we were doing a service 
for him. 

Next day the weather was 
perfect, and the little Louise 
rolled joyously among the 
flowers, playing with the young 
lambs and going for rides on 
her father’s broad shoulders. 
It was lovely to watch that 
little flower-face gradually 
changing in only a few days 
from a lily of the valley to an 
Alpine rose in that wonderful 
air; but, to the grief of that 
little family, we told them that 
we could no longer brave those 
terrible mountain storms, living 
in tents, and had decided to go 
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home. They pressed us to 
share the Bergerie with them, 
but it seemed to us already 
over-populated. 

It took us a whole day, 
aided by Bérnard and impeded 
by the intense curiosity of his 
wife and baby and the helplegs- 
ness of Henri, to strike camp; 
and at sunset the little family 
assembled at the foot of the 
mountain to see us off, bringing 
humble gifts as is the generous 
way of these wonderful people 
—a bottle of goat’s milk, the 
leg of a young lamb which had 
died an untimely death through 
exposure, and a packet of 
gentian punctata roots to make 
a medicated tea. 

As we drove away into the 
mysterious afterglow, we heard 
the sound of a myriad bells, 
tinkling and tolling, as the 
sheep toiled up to the great 
glacier, climbing towards the 
snow. 
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BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


‘“‘MAD, married, or Method- 
ist,” as they say of Sappers. 

I always thought the quip 
unfair till, sharing a couple of 
years with him in the Khyber, 
where he was one of the con- 
struction engineers of that 
extraordinary railway that now 
runs through the Pass, I 
met Monkhouse. Marriage, of 
course, he had never had truck 
with ; what he called ‘‘ women’s 
infernal inconsequence,’’ would, 
in any case, have been at 
perpetual loggerheads with his 
gear-box brain; but, as it 
turned out, the other two 
implications contained, in his 
case, more than a grain of 
truth. 

In the tales that, in the end, 
accumulated round him it is 
difficult to separate fact from 
hearsay. For some, from per- 
sonal knowledge, I can vouch ; 
some, ben trovato, may have 
been fathered on him; know- 
ing the man, it was obvious 
in the end that none were im- 
probable ; certainly none were 
malicious. For, with all his 
eccentricities, the great chap 
was extraordinarily likeable and 
had the heart of a child. Tall, 
gaunt, boomy-voiced, red of 
hair and skin, and as furry as 
Esau, he had a knack of slipping 
his great paws backward and 
forward over his bare knees, 


I. 





aS he sat and declaimed his 
creeds and ideas; then he 
would shake in your face less 
a finger than a_ red-furred 
fragment of a knotty branch, 
while his deep-set, china-blue 
eyes would light and sparkle, 
and his half-finished sentences 
tumble over one another. 

The man was years ahead of 
his time. I can trace today 
the most recent discoveries in 
the photo-electric cell and the 
properties of the infra-red ray 
in things that were already 
small-change parentheses in his 
talk a dozen years ago—things 
flung out between commas, 
and only developed if you 
interrupted him. But the 
power of seeing at long range 
the eventual and logical impli- 
cations of any line of action 
was his strong point ; it earned 
him years of retention in a job 
which, run by the finest con- 
structional experts in the land, 
carried no passengers—far less, 
fools. 

His, for instance, was the 
egg-shaped tunnel section, in 
a line so subterranean and so 
intermittently seeing the light 
of day that a man once de- 
scribed it as travelling through 
a flute. The Khyber rock 
formation, harsh desert to all 
surface appearance, degenerates, 
as you bore into it, into the 
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most amazing and unexpected 
grey pudding. Water-logged, 
in a land of never-ending thirst ; 
soft, where everything else, 
from man to mutton, is as hard 
as nails; it is most utterly 
unreliable. The abutments of 
the brick-arched linings natur- 
ally got no foothold. Monk- 
house made his arch continuous 
until it was egg-shaped in 
section ; and the keystone, or 
what that stone would be, was 
as much vertically underfoot 
as overhead. Press, push, and 
pull how the rock might, the 
stress on the arch communi- 
cated; and, with the base 
then filled in to the width of 
the permanent way, it was 
unshiftable ; as solid as the 
granite-cut tunnels of the St 
Gothard. 

His, also, was the flexible 
bridge. The Khyber, unlike 
other mountain railways of 
India, is full broad-gauge, thus 
permitting the transfer of troops 
from the most distant canton- 
ments to the fighting front 
without breaking bulk. In the 
nature of things, such a troop- 
train, fifteen wagons long and 
of colossal tonnage, while man- 
ageable enough on the level, 
is a thing of tremendous pos- 
sibilities when put on a steep 
gradient. At one point, the 
railway, recurving on itself in 
a corkscrew -tunnelled spiral, 
emerges straightway on to a 
tall viaduct spanning the bed 
of the Pass itself, a giddy 
depth below. Taking two en- 
gines to push it up, a laden 
train coming downhill is held 
by the most powerful brakes 
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known ; the pull on the rails 
is terrific, amounting, as Monk- 
house showed it to me, to a 
‘concertina’ of five or six 
inches, which the train—to use 
no language more technical— 
dragged with it at the point 
where it ran out on to the 
bridge. Obviously, if the rails 
were not forthwith to assume 
the shape of a switchback, 
the bridge must concertina 
too. 

Straight up from the bed of 
the gulf below he built tall thin 
piers of reinforced concrete, so 
Spidery and inadequate in ap- 
pearance as to make one wonder 
what weight they would ever 
hold. But, they ‘whipped’; 
and, crowning brain-wave, he so 
fixed things that, with a few 
inches’ play where the bridge 
girders met each crown, they 
whipped in succession ; thereby 
absorbing, by successive gradual 
instalments, the forward com- 
pression which, in a bridge of 
more solid construction, would 
only have piled up as a legacy 
of trouble at the far end. 
Trains, however heavily laden, 
swooped down the two-and-a- 
half-turn corkscrew of the tun- 
nel in the spiral of a descending 
vulture, straightened out, and 
ran smoothly out on to the 
bridge and opposite track, as 
though there were no such 
thing as tensile steel or clever 
give-and-take beneath their 
wheels. And never, to my 
knowledge, did pier show flaw 
or crack. 

The man knew his job, right 
enough. He had an outsize 
in brains. At his skill in sur- 
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mounting engineering difficul- 
ties his colleagues marvelled ; 
but what was no less remark- 
able was the application of his 
powers in other directions. 
With him, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous was a step all 
in the day’s work. For in- 
stance, his devising of a car- 
purettor which, dispensing with 
petrol, would turn to volatilised 
power the infernal rot-gut proof 
spirit of the bazaar shebeen 
and of the almost universal, 
efficient, but uncheckable home- 
brew distillation—arrack, kanji, 
rakshi, and what-not. It was 
in the early days when Burma 
had recently struck oil in great 
quantities and bade fair not 
only to fill every household 
lamp throughout India with 
excellent kerosene, but, free 
from the charges of a long sea- 
journey, showed every prospect 
of flooding the land with petrol 
at a few annas the gallon. 
India was to become the home 
of innumerable cars ; and swift 
travel, at a price within the 
reach of the poorest, was to 
wake the somnolent East out 
of what Montagu afterwards 
called its placid, pathetic 
contentment. 

But—I think I am right— 
American interests, till then 
practically holding a monopoly 
in the export to India, stepped 
in and put such pressure on 
Burma that any possible com- 
petition vanished ; and it was 
in the wake of this sudden and 
widespread disappointment that 
Monkhouse, raving at the defeat 
of a continent-wide advantage 
at the hands of tortuous finance, 


turned to the cheap and in- 
describably abominable distilled 
products of rice and sugar-cane. 
Brewed to perfection by every 
native housewife, as well as 
in the more _ supervisable 
Government stills, in the nature 
of things indigenous it was 
cheap as dirt. To judge by its 
thunderbolt effects on anyone 
who drank it, he guessed that 
it must have almost unlimited 
dynamics behind it; needing 
nothing but a small and per- 
fected mechanism to turn it to 
profitable mechanical use. 

It took him several months 
and as many failures before he 
showed me the weird contrap- 
tion ; a sort of converter-filter, 
if you understand me, about the 
size and shape of a teapot, and 
a mass of intricate inlets, valves, 
and outlets, which he after- 
wards patented as the Monk- 
house Carburettor. Full of 
this, he took it down to the 
rolling-stock repairsheds, where, 
jockeying with the hubs of his 
Tin-Lizzie, he replaced them 
with a set of trolley wheels and 
set the car on the rails. 

It was inherent in the con- 
struction of his lunatic toy that 
before it would gassify it had 
to be heated, up with methylated 
—on the same system as that 
of a Primus stove—while we 
stood round it with extended 
coat - flaps and nursed the 
wavering flame. But, once 
going, it left no doubt of its 
power to deliver the goods. 
He rattled out of the repair 
yards on the wings of a volley 
of explosions, shot past the 
down-line signal that would 
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have stopped him, and sailed 
out on the long twelve-mile 
stretch to Jamrud Fort. Flocks 
and herds of the weekly Khyber 
camel-caravan fled wildly into 
the blue as, trailing a comet’s- 
tail of mephitic red smoke and 
making a noise like the Day of 
Judgment, he skidded round 
curves on two wheels, shot out 
of tunnels like a pip from a 
pea - shooter, and thundered 
down the line bordering the 


II. 


The habit of diving off into 
side-issues unconnected with 
his job seems to have preserved 
its fascination for Monkhouse 
throughout his life. He had 
all of a Sapper’s restless 
mentality which, seeing things 
in flashes, would yet go to 
immense trouble to work out 
the intermediate stages; and 
though the finished idea would 
be wildly unpractical, unmar- 
ketable, in every way unwanted, 
it would be impeccable in the 
mathematics of its strains and 
stresses and would end up with 
a@ polish as beautiful as that of 
an alehouse bench. As I once 
heard him described, “a man 
who made things go click.” 

There was that matter of the 
oil - bricks. Invalided from 
Flanders in a mass of bandages, 
the result of Boche retaliation 
on him for inventing—and 
personally operating—a pecu- 
liarly effective form of home- 
made trench-mortar, what was 
recognisably left of him was, 
six months later, lent to the 
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highroad to Central Asia, 
His consumption, as he after- 
wards told me, was 120 miles 
to the gallon of arrack; and, 
setting aside the fact that for 
hideous noise and nerve-shat- 
tering devastation he had pro- 
duced something worthy of 
war itself, he had once more 
made the future unsafe for 
democracy in presenting India 
with home-brewed, cheap, and 
universal travel. 


Italian Government as part of 
@ mission of experts sent out 
to advise on the shore defences 
of southern Sicily. Here con- 
ditions were so medixval as to 
be an instant challenge to a 
brain that leapt ahead with the 
stride of the seven-league boot ; 
and when he had tired—as tire 
he soon did—of attempting to 
stir up the local authorities to 
the realisation that there was a 
war on, he turned his restless 
mind to local material for 
acrobatic technology. 

In his solitary scramblings 
among the olive groves on the 
steep hillsides, he grew ac- 
customed to harvest-time, to 
the ox-driven Heath Robinson 
crushing mills by which the 
peasants extracted the oil from 
the gathered fruit, and to the 
great heaps of malodorous tail- 
ings which accumulated on the 
hillsides below the houses. It 
was refuse which even he could 
see was rich in partly extracted 
oil; skin, meat, and kernel, 
piled up in years beyond count, 
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had hardened down and down 
into a tough and solid mass by 
many years’ discarded wastage. 
It was a sight to madden any 
tidy-minded man, this dago 
futility of unnecessary physical 
toil and widespread ensuing 
improvidence. 

Some time later he had 
gathered a sackful, had taken 
it back to his quarters, and 
had squeezed and moulded it 
into a dozen symmetrical bricks. 
He took some of them in to 
the locomotive works at Ragusa 
and offered them to one of the 
foremen, a crony of his. For 
here, said he, was fuel running 
to waste, fids and oodles of it, 
on any Olive-planted hillside 
throughout the length of Italy. 
Why pay big prices for im- 
ported coal when the stored 
horse-power for all the island 
railways, the shipping, even the 
Navy itself, lay piled and wait- 
ing to be picked up? Not 
only was it to be picked up; 
the villagers would be glad to 
be quit of it. 

His enthusiasm was catching. 
The foreman jumped at the 
idea; and two days later 
nearly lost his job for having 
all but burnt the bottom out 
of one of his engines. 

Monkhouse, reappearing, was 
greeted with an exact and 
circumstantial account, in fluent 
Sicilian, of what had happened. 
But, when he had sorted out 
fact from pointed comment, he 
came away with the impression 
that the only thing wrong with 
his brick was that it was too 
fierce. His next steps followed 
logically. He mixed in fifty 
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per cent of sawdust, to calm 
it down; but, after experi- 
ment, found that the resulting 
cake was too friable to stand 
transport. He then soaked it 
in liquid glue; and presently 
the glue went bad and the cake 
advertised its presence on every 
breeze. His last, and successful, 
effort was to mix borax, as a 
preservative, with the glue. 
In the end, he got a bun that 
would burn none too fiercely, 
would stand transporting, and 
was no offence to the senses, 
But nobody would look at it. 
It cost about as much as a 
bottle of medicine. 

Then there was that matter 
of the trams. It was in the 
days before the abundant water- 
power of Italy’s mountains had 
been harnessed to electricity, 
when the trams of the town 
were drawn by horses—more 
often, by mules. In common 
with every other white man 
who had ever seen them, Monk- 
house rose in the gorge at the 
callousness which reduced every 
public draught animal to a 
long-suffering bag of bones. 
He refused, for this reason, 
ever to use the trams; and 
eventually his indignation 
stimulated him to devising a 
cure. He watched the mules 
at work. He found that the 
exhaustion of the poor beasts 
was due less to the effort of 
pulling the heavy load than to 
their struggles to get it started 
again after any one of the 
innumerable halts which the 
lack of systematised stopping- 
places imposed. Once going, 
the tram ran easily until the 
2¥F2 
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wayfarer waved an umbrella 
or shopping - basket and the 
brakes ground the clumsy struc- 
ture to a standstill; and then 
the heartrending struggle would 
begin again. 

What happened next, I sum- 
marise from his own whimsical 
description. His plan, impec- 
cable in theory, was to collect 
and store up some of the waste 
momentum of the tram while 
in motion, and use it when it 
had to be started again. To 
do this, he devised an im- 
mensely strong helical steel 
spring under the platform, 
which, by a system of cogged 
ratchet drives, was gradually 
wound up while the turn-out 
was on the move. It remained 
compressed at the halts, but 
its stored power was instantly 
available to the driver, who 
could release it by touching off 
a press-button with his left 
foot. Like the lion of the 
desert, it depended entirely 
on maintaining the efficiency 
of its spring ; for, touched off, 
the big idea was that it would 
overcome the initial inertia of 
the tram and give the mule, in 
a@ way, a flying start. 

It did. I quote his words: 
“ The passengers couldn’t stand 
it. It shot ’em off their seats 
on to the floor ; and the whole 
contraption darted off, caught 
up the mule which was fast 
asleep, and boosted him into 
next Tuesday week. -The first 
time I used it, it took us ten 
minutes to sort it all out. An 
absolutely star-shaped catas- 
trophe. They wouldn’t give 
me a second trial.” 
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There was a time when the 
Monkhouse grey-matter worked 
on the possibility of devising an 
appliance that would render 
comparatively harmless the 
otherwise appalling destruction 
caused by the head-on collision 
of two express passenger trains. 
Reduced to simplicity, the idea 
took the shape of providing 
every engine with a long, sharp, 
wedge - shaped projection in 
front ; but, as with the noses 
of old-time prize-fighters, set 
at a marked angle to the face. 
Two trains, then, meeting at 
speed, would strike one another 
a glancing blow instead of 
crashing direct. The engines 
might, and probably would, 
turn a double-cartwheel in the 
air before coming to rest, but 
would give the string of coaches 
time to leave the rails and turn 
over sideways. Admittedly, the 
result would be a most untidy 
ruin, but still not that concer- 
tina effect which is so apt to 
alter the shape of the unwary 
passenger—‘‘ See ?”’? And that 
lifted hairy forefinger sketched 
the idea rapidly in the air. 
“* Any complaints ? ” 

I pointed out that in the not 
impossible event of an engine 
refusing to conform to plan, 
and going straight on, his 
wedge-shaped steel battering- 
ram would then, with irresistible 
force, go through the opposing 
train with effects compared to 
which a first-class guillotine 
would be almost benevolent. 
I propounded the alternative 
notion : that each engine should 
carry in front a long, sloping, 
inclined plane provided with 
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rails; so that, when the trains 
met at full speed, one of them 
would, without an instant’s 
hesitation, sail over the other 
with the free and unfettered 
grace of a Wimbledon grey- 
hound, a comet’s tail of startled 
but otherwise unharmed pas- 
senger coaches behind it. He 
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agreed that there was some- 
thing striking in my idea, but 
asked what would happen if 
either engine refused to play 
the game, and who, in that 
case, the umpire would be who 
would decide which engine 
should lep? ‘‘Mm-m-m,” it was 
rather a problem, we admitted. 


III. 


There are high craftsmen in 
this world whose art is so much 
an unconscious part of them 
that it flows out without ap- 
parent effort. I was lunching 
the other day at the Club of 
a very good friend, one with 
such clear-sighted outlook and 
intuitive knowledge of human 
values as is given to few on this 
earth. We had our coffee in a 
smoking-room which probably 
contained a higher proportion 
of mixed human brain-power 
than did any other room in this 
great city of London ; and the 
man whom he wanted me to 
meet and whom he hauled out 
of his corner to come and sit 
with us was, and is, a front- 
rank surgeon. 

Now, one of the vagaries of 
my peculiar walk in life hap- 
pened, at the moment, to 
demand a knowledge of the 
ways of a thing called acro- 
megaly ; and clean in the face 
of the bienséance due in these 
matters I drew him into one 
of the more intricate and 
marvellous byways of surgery. 
Our man, with eyes not only 
shut but tight-screwed, and his 
head twisting sideways in his 


collar as his words flowed, spoke 
in a slow unconscious rhythm 
that would hardly have dis- 
graced Noyes or Masefield. In 
an unplanned prose - poem 
borrowing from the clarity of 
his thought, he took us through 
the lilliputian Hampton Court 
maze of the sphenoid processes 
behind the nasal cavities to 
the pituitary lying a split 
millimetre from the base of 
the brain ; and, without gesture 
or diagram or any emphasis 
other than the rise and fall of 
his voice, showed us the mar- 
vellous technique of a man 
balancing life and death on the 
tips of his fingers—searching 
his way to the hidden tumour, 
as the submarine officers used 
to say, by guess and by God. 
His meaning stood clear and 
self-explanatory ; and, as he 
spoke, he drew a long wooden 
match from the stand on the 
table, unconsciously breaking 
it in pieces between the fingers 
of one hand. I gathered them 
together afterwards; and—I 
tell you truth—each tiny piece 
of the eight measured exactly 
the length of that of its neigh- 
bour. Had he talked in his 
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sleep, for sure those match 
fragments would still have fol- 
lowed the impassive accuracy 
of the miraculous fingers. 

And Monkhouse—for all his 
apparent divagations into the 
mechanically possible but ludi- 
crously unpractical—in a way 
paralleled the great surgeon. 
For he had a way of flicking off 
mathematical generalities with 
that ease which represents an 
all- abiding and everyday 
familiarity of the speaker with 
his subject; and which, in 
nullifying the very concept of 
puzzlement, makes them almost 
as clearly understandable to 
the lay audience. You had 
only to hear things like ‘ the 
order of integers,’ ‘ incom- 
mensurable ratios,” or even 
“‘Ptolemy’s hypothesis,’ tak- 
ing their place, between verbal 
commas, in his clear sing-song 
enunciation, to get a picture 
of what the man was driving 
at. And yet, if you had put 
those same things in the mouth 
of an explanatory pedant, or, 
worse, of a man who mumbled 
his statements and looked 
dreamily out of the railway- 
carriage window as he talked, 
the thing would at once 
have become discomfort and 
obscurity. 

Mathematically speaking, the 
man’s mind at all times ran 
limpid, crystal clear; imagine, 
then, the blank dismay with 
which one, at least, of his close 
friends heard that his doings 
and sayings had gone all ga-ga, 
and that things were hap- 
pening on the barren rock of 
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Aden that had never happened 
before. 


But Aden comes later. 
Things led to it; and much 
took place in the interval, 
For, while Monkhouse was in 
Sicily, there was a breathing- 
space during which he was 
given one of those rare two- 
month periods of leave obtain- 
able, in those days, from the 
Mediterranean area. 

He came home. His repu- 
tation, retailed half whimsically, 
half in earnest, by his many 
friends, his very few enemies, 
preceded him; and what more 
natural than that he should 
at once have been nobbled and 
placed in the Inventions 
Branch at the War Office, 
working under the directions 
of a man of slow and cautious 
uptake — who, incidentally, 
maddened him. Monkhouse, 
about this time, described his 
chief to me, and drew widely 
on his knowledge of pre-history 
for a parallel. For, according 
to him, the Brontosaurus, whom 
he dragged in for explanatory 
purposes, was, for all his mas- 
sive power and extraordinary 
length, the negation of the 
survival of the physically fittest. 
He was as powerful as a modern 
steam-roller; and yet he per- 
ished. He was, according to 
Monkhouse, an absolute nit-wit, 
with a brain so small in size 
and poor in quality that when 
an idea struck him it took 
half an hour to reach his tail ; 
and if an enemy started eating 
him, he was not aware of the 
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fact till the process was half-way 
through. So here. “ Pronto,”’ 
as Monkhouse for safety’s sake 
twisted the label, was about as 
exciting aS a lodging-house 
preakfast. Monkhouse, react- 
ing from the pressure of his 
superior’s abiding cloddishness, 
developed a perfect catherine- 
wheel of inspirations, one or 
other of which, opportunity 
granted, he would put up to 
his ruminatory chief for ap- 
proval; who, reluctant to say 
Yes, or again No, seems often 
to have shared the well-known 
dilemma of the man who, 
suddenly finding himself alone 
in the midst of the desert and 
grasping a lion’s tail, wonders 
whether it be wiser to let go 
or hang on. 

After a couple of months’ 
irritation, the Sapper was about 
ready to chuck his hat over the 
moon and dance on a drum. 
“He maddens me! He makes 
me want to scratch where I 
can’t reach! He...’’ and up 
went his fingers in the air, as 
he twiddled them about, made 
“mm-m-m ”’ noises at the back 
of his great, beaky nose, and 
worked his face into a sideways 
knot in his search for a simile 
to fit his exasperation. For 
here was a man who suffered 
muddle impatiently ; to whom 
the inaccuracies and mental 
inertias of his fellow-man were 
not so much a vexation of 
spirit as things that cried out 
for the sledge-hammer. 

It is difficult, in the light of 
all that we know now, to 
realise how utterly unmartial 


in those days was the nation 
at large; and to understand 
the inability of the British 
public, for almost exactly a 
hundred years unused to the 
notion of war as an imminent 
danger to the safety of this 
island, to visualise the con- 
ditions of fighting. And yet 
people would obtrude their 
would-be helpful suggestions. 
One is reminded of a similar 
state of affairs in the Middle 
Ages where a writer quite 
soberly advocated for his fire- 
arm (a ‘ gonne,’’ I think he 
called it) round bullets for use 
against Christians, but square 
ones for Turks. In 1914, again, 
the nation’s fancy must have 
taken some queer twists before 
the realisation of the immensity 
of what was happening put a 
damper on any tendency on the 
part of the uninstructed to butt 
in. The official view was that 
all and sundry must be given 
full scope to put up their 
ideas, however seemingly wild ; 
partly, one presumes, in order 
that no possibly useful brain- 
wave should be lost, but also, 
aS one sees it now, with the 
wider object of encouraging 
the nation to identify itself, 
personally, with a _ struggle 
which might otherwise have 
become part of its traditional 
attitude to war as a matter for 
professionals and _ specialists 
alone. 

The Inventions Branch was 
invaded by strings of brain- 
wave merchants. Monkhouse 
told me, for instance, of the 
grey-haired, diffident, but ap- 
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parently rather likeable little 
schoolmaster who blew in one 
day to the office ; he had heard 
that our field-telephone lines 
to the forward trench areas 
were being cut by H.E. shell- 
fire. He propounded, as bait, 
a scarlet (but dummy) wire, to 
catch the Hun’s eye, and, 
inferentially, at the same time 
to delude his shell, visualised 
as something wandering around 
in mid-air searching for an 
object on which to pitch ; and 
a mud-coloured one for actual 
use. 

But the climax of all these— 
and their name was legion— 
was the Savile Row tailor whose 
serious treatment by the 
Brontosaur proved the last 
straw to Monkhouse. This 
genius, who somewhere had 
picked up a handbook on the 
elements of gunnery, called one 
day, and was given an inter- 
view in which he explained the 
Bright Idea. He had it, he said, 
on good authority that large- 
calibre guns wore out through 
having shells driven through 
their rifling at an _ astro- 
nomical number of feet per 
second. Granted that for some 
obscure, but possibly sufficiently 
good, reason the shell had to 
revolve, why must the obvi- 
ously wasteful process be 
adopted of starting it up from 
cold and inflicting appalling 
friction on the rifling of the 
gun? Here—and he unrolled 
about a square yard of blue- 
print—here he had a gun with 
a smooth bore, but so designed 
that it, the gun itself, would 
revolve. An outsize in fixed 
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and concrete - bedded Diese] 
engines having been installed at 
right-angles to the breech, and 
being provided with a long-arm 
piston working a crank, the 
whole gun would be set revoly- 
ing at a high rate; which hav- 
ing been reached, the shell 
would then be driven through 
the smooth—though, one imag- 
ined, by this time quite giddy 
—hbore, with the minimum of 
explosive and friction, and 
would arrive at destination 
with undiminished effect. Here 
—and he dabbed at the print 
with a stubby forefinger. ... 
‘Pronto ”’ took the plans 
and studied them. Monkhouse 
watched him while, for thirty- 
five minutes by the office clock, 
the great man turned and 
twisted them and made mar- 
ginal notes on them. “I 
couldn’t stick it!’’ he said. 
‘¢ Another minute, and I’d have 
thrown something at him. 
Naturally, I applied to go back 
somewhere—any where— where 
things were happening.”’ 


In the intervals of making 
love to Medical Boards to get 
passed fit, Monkhouse kicked 
his heels. Jobless, his friends, 
who never could take him 
seriously, suggested many ways 
in which he could stretch his 
brain to commercially profitable 
ends—as, for instance, a cheap 
and quick way of boring holes 
through macaroni; envelopes 
lined with thin cork, to reduce 
the weight of postage ; a really 
reliable red oil for the tail- 
lights of motor-cars; or even 
a pint tankard which kept the 
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pottom farther away from the 
top; from whom he was saved 
by a Medical Board. 

Now, Medical Boards be 
many. Most of them are ob- 
sessed with officialdom ; many 
view each applicant as a poten- 
tial skrimshanker ; a few, how- 
ever, have a reasonable and 
human outlook. As one of their 
victims once described it to me, 
“With some, it’s a thing as 
big as a pillow-case; with 
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some, it’s a heart; and with 
some it’s just a swinging brick !”’ 
Monkhouse—+to his luck, though 
he was slow to realise it— 
stumbled on a sample of the 
first category. This Board, 
refusing outright to send his 
bent and twisted body—willing 
though it was—back to the 
trenches, recommended him for 
a useful, if lamentably stagnant, 
job in that culmination of all 
stagnation, Aden. 


IV. 


Now, Monkhouse was a man 
not only liable to sudden at- 
tacks of theory, but, as I have 
tried to indicate, he had an 
almost invincible determination 
in following the theory to its 
logical conclusion—useless or 
hare-brained though that con- 
clusion might be. Very early 
on, he had evolved to his own 
satisfaction the idea, long after- 
wards confirmed by scientists, of 
non-Euclidean space: some- 
thing, a8 we now know, of 
infinite capacity, of boundless 
extent; and yet, in beginning 
nowhere, in having, as it were, 
no finite jumping-off place from 
which—to put it crudely— 
measurements to infinity might 
be taken, something that formed 
a theorem never rising to the 
level of a problem. His was a 
brain that, conditions given, 
could visualise a state of affairs 
divorced from any known law 
by the help of which it might 
even be described. The nearest 
that one could get, in irrational 
parallel, would have been 


Pélissier’s noted description of 
how to make a bass-fiddle ; 
wherein, you took two holes, 
carved them S-shaped, and on 
to them assembled a flat and 
slightly cambered plane of 
seasoned pitch -pine—on to 
which, again, you fitted... and 
so forth. Monkhouse was per- 
petually picking up holes and 
fitting the tangible, the verifi- 
able, the finally and unanswer- 
ably symmetrical on to them, 
to build a thing of artistry, of 
appeal to the imagination, of 
final conviction. The snag lay 
just there. You finished with 
something definite; and yet 
the process which had produced 
it, logical by step after step 
and quite impeccable, carried 
you back and back to ultimate 
nonsense. 

If you countered by telling 
him that the initial supposition 
from which the whole sequence 
arose was something unknown 
to Nature, he would retort— 
very understandably—that, if 
the initial supposition gave 
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birth to a series of verifiable 
and interdependent steps lead- 
ing up to an obviously sane 
conclusion, then the sanity of 
the conclusion proved the sound- 
ness of the original postulate ; 
as, for instance—at its simp- 
lest—sound, presupposing all 
the intricate mechanism of 
hearing it; distance, with all 
its implications, presupposing 
not only a starting-point, but 
space itself. So, why not a 
hole? And what about it ? 

And back he would sit, 
penthouse ginger eyebrows 
raised to a George Robey arch, 
and his great paws sliding 
backward and forward over 
his bony knees. 

He hammered his point home 
with a fact in physics which, 
to him, reinforced his argument 
of inconceivable media finishing 
in a demonstrable fact, and 
therefore postulating a reliable 
origin. Stars there were, he 
said ; but of the very existence 
of some of them we had no 
knowledge until their light 
reached us — a thing which 
sometimes took 250 million 
years. He went off into a 
kind of day-dream, hypnotised 
by the magnificence of the 
concept; a single ray, im- 
measurably long, thin, with 
the sheen of a moonstone trans- 
lucently beautiful—itself, as it 
were, a rapier-flash of eternity ; 
from which he only emerged 
when one of us brought him 
to earth with a bump in sug- 
gesting that possibly in the all 
but infinite time it took the 
ray to hit us, the parent star 
would meanwhile have dis- 


solved once more into its com- 
ponent gases ; the ray arriving 
disembodied through space, its 
fundamental origin vanished, 
as it might be the grin of the 
Cheshire cat. 

And what about that ? 


An idea that he evolved 
about this time puzzled me 
utterly ; and yet, in its im- 
plications, quite refused either 
to be laughed at or denied. 
It grew, I think, from a Course 
in Clear Thinking (let us not 
be too exact) in which he had 
lately invested a fiver. Part 
of this C.C.T. dealt with the 
association of ideas: memory 
training whereby, given a 
known jumping-off idea, by a 
sequence of similarities or as- 
sociations you could trace it 
on and on to a finality ridicu- 
lously different from the datum 
at which you started. The 
practical use of this trick lay 
in the power, thereupon, of 
‘thinking back’ by reversing 
the process; as, for instance, 
when an idea suddenly crops 
up which has a restless associ- 
ation connoting a thing half- 
remembered, and yet the ulti- 
mate thing itself escapes the 
memory. The intermediate 
steps of subconscious analogy 
providing the chain, the trained 
mind may then go into reverse 
and nose and sleuth along the 
back-trail, tail wagging and ex- 
citement growing, until with a 
loud and joyous bark the thing 
sought lies suddenly bare, chased, 
to earth and surrendered to the 
inexorable process of the hunt. 

It was Monkhouse’s idea that 
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not only did a law underlie 


these associations, but that 
this law was nothing but an 
expansion of the central core 
itself, short-circuited by any 
memory that was capable of 
pitching on the initial fact by 
leap-frogging the intermediate 
stages ; and yet, that the stages 
were there all the time, in- 
dissoluble components of the 
process of memory itself. In- 
stantaneous, if you wish; but 
there, all the same. 

Further, that if the law were 
there and worked backward, 
it, being a law, would, ew 
hypothesi, and as all laws do, 
work both ways; in fact, that, 
like a line of Euclid, it would 
be capable of being produced 
indefinitely in either direction 
—if necessary, to infinity, or 
till brought up with a bump 
against the fact sought. The 
bump in the past was easy. 
There it was: a fact that had 
happened, and therefore taking 
its fixed place in the ordered 
procession. But the future ? 

Rats ! 

Up came the hairy forefinger, 
and Monkhouse leant forward 
to within a foot of my face. 

“ Rats, if you wish; but, 
look here. A man, sleeping, 
surrenders all process of con- 
nected reasoning. And yet, 
chance given, he will dream a 
dream. He always dreams con- 
crete things: length, breadth, 
and thickness. And why ? 
Association of ideas. But, look 
here. There’s a man called 
Einstein over in Germany, and 
we’ll hear more of him when 
this row with the Boche is over, 
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or ’ma Dutchman. He brings 
a fourth factor into the concrete, 
the factor of time; and it 
exactly fits what I’m trying to 
tell you. Memory, of a tangible 
thing, may be apparently in- 
stantaneous ; and yet the mind 
has, in fact, travelled a time- 
distance to get there. There’s 
some law linking up the whole 
chain—if only we knew what 
it is. You’ve got to imagine 
the mind of the dreaming man 
as only a point in a long pro- 
cession of events progressing 
slowly and steadily in a 
rhythmical pace that no power 
on earth can stop, beginning 
in unimaginably distant re- 
moteness in time and pro- 
gressing, by the law, along a 
chain of associations. Think 
of it as a diagram. The chain 
is X.—Y.; X., right away 
back in the infinity of distance ; 
and finishing, when? Finish- 
ing never. Going back and 
back, for ever. At some spot 
in its length—call it point A. 
—an event has occurred. 
Farther forward—say, even a 
long way forward—mark point 
B., the dreamer. B. dreams, 
and, in doing s0, instan- 
taneously travels the distance 
B.—A.; he never puzzles his 
way back; the bare effort of 
doing so would defeat itself, 
since it would wake him. He 
jumps. Intuition. See? 
“Now, if you’ve got your 
picture clear, you see B. turn- 
ing a back-handspring to A. 
But, if the time - association 
train is, as I’ve shown you, 
linear, and going steadily on 
all the while, what—tell me 
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this— what is there to pre- 
vent B. leap-frogging on, not 
back, and catching the chain 
at point C.—say, somewhere 
round next Wednesday week 
—or leap year 1952—or about 
the coronation day of King 
Henry IX.? For of this much 
I’m convinced—that, if we only 
knew the law that governs 
these things, we could, in sleep, 
and with no confusing cross- 
currents of cerebration to mix 
up the trail, see as clearly and 
aS instantaneously into the 
future as we can now recollect 
the past.”’ 

Extraordinary chap — and 
quite proof against either argu- 
ment or ridicule. For when we 
pointed out that, on his show- 
ing, one would be able to tell 
not only the list of Derby 
runners two years ahead, but 
which horse, and at what odds, 
would win, he answered, quite 
solemnly, that this would be 
impossible. The rule, in fact, 
on this occasion failed to be 
@ linear one. For the horse, 
being admitted by anyone who 
had ever had anything to do 
with it to be the biggest ruddy 
fool in the animal creation, 
carried in itself the negation of 
all natural laws of logical 
sequence, and would therefore 
continue unpredictable to the 
end. He argued that this 
almost complete lawlessness 
was, in fact, the one thing that 
had prompted man to use this 
particular product of Nature 
as a thing on which to put 
his money when he wanted 
to satisfy to the uttermost 
his gambling spirit of the 
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unexpected. “ Different, of 
course, if it were a mule race,” 
he added, in parenthesis; and 
scratched his knee pensively, 

Mules ! 

It must have been some 
such maggot, working as in- 
exorably in his brain as this 
time - association dream - chain 
which he had tried to make me 
visualise, that produced the 
state of affairs that brings us 
back to Aden and his job, 
following on the medical de- 
cision, of Engineer in Charge of 
its fortifications. 

Now, the landward defences 
of Aden, as all the world knows, 
are cut and blasted from the 
living rock —with about as 
much chance of wearing out or 
falling to bits as the Pyramids. 
Short of polishing them with 
a boot-brush, there was nothing 
that the mind of man could 
have devised to maintain or 
improve them. Monkhouse’s 
job—highly paid and noted in 
italics in the Army List—was 
from the first a sinecure. Then, 
as ever, work was what he 
craved: of more need to him 
than food, or drink, or raiment ; 
and, for lack of it, that high- 
geared piece of mechanism, his 
mind, first slowing down, 
presently wonked. As a gyro- 
scope will, with the slowing 
pace it leaned right, leaned 
left, wobbled, and finally fell 
over. Flop. 

Methodist, married, or mad ; 
he got religion in an acute 
form. He worried out his 
obsession of cause and effect in 
his endless time-chain, joined 
it on once more to futurity and 
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eternity, and got it mixed 
with his anxieties about what 
would be the eventual desti- 
nation of his soul. 

I shall have been a poor 
chronicler if I have failed to 
show how, a8 with all Sappers, 
if you left him alone with a 
basketful of figures, nothing 
this side of Mars could prevent 
him from stirring them about 
and kneading them into new 
and surprising combinations 
and patterns. To him, a deci- 
mal point was a thing for use ; 
by nO means an ornament. 
The most inconsiderable dot, 
and he would forthwith shift 
it up and down the all-but 
abacus of his mental figuring, 
to see what happened, and 
what extraordinary new com- 
binations he could produce. 
Decimals, when they recurred, 
were a8 good as a sherry-and- 
bitters to him ; and that extra- 
ordinary alternable series of 
six digits which, recurring in 
a cycle, represent fractional 
values of that fascinating and 
almost mystical figure, 7, gave 
him a mellow satisfaction be- 
yond the realms of _ beer. 
Graphs were another of his 
manias. He tended, in mo- 
ments of perplexity, to work 
his solutions into diagrammatic 
form; or, a8 on one famous 
occasion, a8 embodying some 
great obsession. For he seems 
to have been struck by the con- 
cept which, though incapable 
of exact definition, most of 
us have so often realised— 
the almost metaphysical aspect 
of pure mathematics when in 
their most advanced expression. 


So here. For, starting with 
the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment and working steadily 
through to the apostles, evan- 
gelists, spade-bearded anchor- 
ites and bare wind - beaten 
Sstylites ; to the cenobites, the 
hermits of the Thebaid and the 
Fathers of the Early Church, 
the Burnt Books of Alexandria, 
and the Seven Churches of 
Asia, with Tertullian backing 
the whole like a running ac- 
companiment of muffled chords 
in the bass—to each component 
of this ultra-respectable salad he 
gave a numerical value. From 
these, his main ingredients, and 
apparently helped out by in- 
finity, by nonentity, and by 
the square-root of minus one, 
he, as it were, distilled a 
formula for Salvation. A 
terrific alchemistic brew, in 
numerator and denominator 
fractional form about three 
inches long. But it had its 
application ; for, somewhere 
lurking in its bowels, was an a, 
substituting for which the date 
and hour of your birth, and 
dividing out the result, it was 
possible to work out your 
chances of going to Heaven to 
three places of decimals ! 

It was the magnum opus of 
his life. It obsessed his every 
thought. He, in the cool of 
the evening, would take it 
down to the Garrison Club 
near the Cable Station and 
work it off on his friends. The 
results were surprising, and 
frequently in a marked manner 
contradicted our preconceived 
opinion of one another; until 
he came to the Harbour-master. 
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In his case, no amount of 
repeated juggling would pro- 
duce a quotient, and his chances 
began to look alarmingly thin ; 
until, in a moment of inspira- 
tion, one of us pointed out that 
the Sapper had forgotten to 
divide by the Seven Foolish 
Virgins, whose foolishness, all 
else apart, was obviously an 
essential factor in the situation. 


Where is he now ? 

I saw him the other day. 
He is living down in Sussex, in 
one of those extraordinary ultra- 
modern houses that look like 
the answer to a quadratic 
equation. The place bristles 
with gadgets; and as, like 
Agag, you go up the garden 
path, you expect things sudden 
and emphatic to happen under 
your feet. You remember what 
it felt like, with the Boche 
booby-traps in the Big Ad- 


vance in 1918? You step on 
the floor-mat in the porch: 
the front door swings open of 
its own volition; and, as you 
pass in, if you listen you will 
hear the distant garden gate, 
through which you entered, 
shut with a sure, final, and 
dogmatic click. 

To get there, you pass under 
one of those flattened Japanese- 
arch affairs: he will tell you 
it is a torit ; but, between you 
and me and that patent self- 
clearing surface-drain over 
there, itis really a 7. And the 
kick that he gets when he sees it 
from his bedroom window, as he 
rises in the early pearly dawn, 
has, I am convinced, nothing 
to do with the inherent artistry 
of the erection—but is due to 
the fact that, with asymptotic 
infinity, its decimal can be pro- 
longed for ever, and ever, and 
ever, world without end. Amen! 
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WEST INDIAN INTERLUDE. 


BY ‘ SEA-WRACK.’ 


OnE of the charms of our 
exceedingly pleasant stay in 
the West Indies lay in its 
total unexpectedness ; for the 
South American was our real 
station. 

We had already, one would 
have thought, been sufficiently 
leisurely in arriving on the 
station—some six months after 
we had commissioned at Devon- 
port; but that was under- 
standable, for we had been 
diverted to the Cape with the 
laudable object of giving the 
dockyard at Simonstown an 
opportunity of undertaking 
once again a big refit of one of 
H.M. ships after, it is to be 
presumed, a long stand-easy 
owing to war conditions. Fur- 
thermore, the home ports were 
then choked with warships all 
requiring refits of one kind or 
another, and dockyards were 
congested. 

And 80, having gladly shaken 
the dust of Plymouth from our 
feet, in course of time we 
arrived at Monte Video, after 
a passage of the South Atlantic 
that had been far from com- 
fortable, owing to our having 
called in at that storm-bound 
island, Tristan da Cunha, en 
route. 

In some ways that trip from 
the Cape to Monte Video typi- 
fied our future wanderings, for 
it seems to me now that we 
were undoubtedly a lucky ship. 


We were forever arriving some- 
where quite on our own, without 
any Admiral in the offing, at 
just the psychological moment 
when something interesting or 
exciting was about to take 
place. Infact, we saw life, rather 
more life than an elderly, un- 
chaperoned, coal-burning light 
cruiser is apt to see. We were 
young then: even the old ship 
appeared to shed her years of 
honourable service as the com- 
mission grew older. She 
cavorted like a young colt in 
the South Atlantic during that 
trip, and displayed an acrobatic 
humour, when we were hove-to 
for three days down in the 
‘roaring forties,’ that would 
have done credit to a ship half 
her age. There was a hint of 
devilry in that performance ; 
for, during one of her major 
corkscrew dives, she humor- 
ously threw overboard the fifty 
tons deck-load of coal that we 
were carrying on the sacred 
white planking of the upper 
deck. 

The Commander was inclined 
to be cheerful again after this 
contretemps ; for coal, of all 
things, to be stowed on the 
upper deck in peace-time was 
to his mind an awful and foul 
sacrilege that deserved a fate 
such as, indeed, with poetic 
justice, eventually overtook it. 

The Senior Engineer, on the 
other hand, was as a man whose 
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ewe lamb has suddenly been 
filched from him. He stood 
sadly on the fore - and - aft 
bridge and looked with pained 
disbelief at the ‘empty stall’ 
where one or two pathetic 
knobs of coal rolled in the 
scuppers: and alongside the 
Senior Engineer, with a huge 
cigarette-holder clamped firmly 
in his teeth, stood the Engineer 
Commander, a tolerant look in 
his eye, for he was a philosopher 
of many years’ standing—and, 
incidentally, the only married 
officer in the wardroom: 
though whether the two facts 
bear any relation is not, per- 
haps, a subject for debate 
lightly to be entered into. 


The deck-load of coal had 


gone: and the way it went— 
fifty solid tons like fifty flaky 
biscuits — gave the observer 
pause for thought and an 
inkling of the weight and power 
behind a green sea. The loss 
was certain, but what was not 
now so certain was: should 
we be able without the extra 
coal to make Monte Video ? 

But luck was with us that 
trip; as we neared our desti- 
nation and “ Stations for enter- 
ing harbour ’’ was being piped, 
the Senior Engineer appeared 
for an instant to collect some 
fresh air, and then dived below 
again; but not before he had 
whispered with an expression 
of awe that the bunkers had 
already been scraped and swept 
down for any coy particles of 
coal-dust, and that it was 
indeed fortunate we had not 
much farther to go as the wood 
would run out too! 


“‘ But,”’ he had added with a 
grin just before disappearing, 
**T never thought much of the 
wardroom piano; did you?” 
Luckily, the wardroom piano 
did not have to be sacrificed, 
but it was a near thing. 

We were only at Monte 
Video for a day or two, then we 
received orders to proceed to 
Trinidad ; and as soon as we 
were once more at sea, we 
shaped course northwards. But 
what a change! Every day the 
sun grew hotter and hotter 
until, by the time we arrived 
at Pernambuco, we were think- 
ing rather wistfully of those 
cold blustering winds we had 
left so far astern. It was, how- 
ever, a very pleasant trip. 
As we approached the ‘ Line’ 
once more, we appreciated the 
fact that in our particular light 
cruiser the officers’ quarters 
were forward. This is an ad- 
vantage in the tropics ; for with 
wind - scoops, and _ fo’c’sle 
hatches wide open, there is 
always a natural current of 
air, when the ship is under way, 
apart from that supplied by 
the electric fans. Evenings at 
sea were usually delightful. 
We played a lot of bridge in 
that old ship ; when the officer 
of the watch was counted out, 
there were twelve officers re- 
maining; and sometimes one 
could have seen three bridge- 
fours going in the mess after 
dinner. The Engineer Com- 
mander was our great expert ; 
but most of us played in a 
light - hearted manner that 
would undoubtedly have caused 
anguish in any of those clubs 
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where bridge devotees for- 
gather. 

One of the watchkeepers was 
at first inclined to take his 
pridge seriously, and he had, 
moreover, a distressing habit 
of banging a card down with a 
triumphant ‘‘There you are, 
my lad, see if you can beat 
that ’ attitude that eventually 
aroused the P.M.O. He, having 
quietly observed this idiosyn- 
crasy, for a while said nothing 
until the culprit in an excess of 
zeal placed an ace with an 
infallible air on a trick which 
the P.M.O. had already won. 
The latter thereupon placed 
his cards on the table and, 
leaning forward, seized the hand 
of his mystified partner and 
examined his knuckles. After 
a moment, he pointed to one 
of the knuckles and looking 
round at the rest of us said 
with deep impressiveness— 

“ A corn, you see: I thought 
I should find a corn; you can 
always tell a good bridge-player 
by the number of corns on his 
knuckles. I remember, when I 
was on the Klondike, there 
was an old miner there who 
broke the bridge-table every 
night. He had a corn on all 
eight of his fingers—at the 
end of two rubbers he had to 
play left-handed. He was a 
good bridge-player, but,’’ con- 
tinued the P.M.O. thoughtfully, 
“they had to get a marble- 
topped table from Dawson City 
for him in the end, and he 
finally shattered that one night 
when he was playing against 
the champion bridge-player of 
Mackenzie River. It broke his 
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heart, that, besides the table,”’ 
commented the P.M.O., * but 
not his knuckles—he was too 
good a bridge- player for 
that... .” 

The P.M.O.’s touching little 
homily was received with con- 
Siderable joy, and our mess- 
mate ceased from that evening 
to emulate the miner with the 
eight corns—the infallible sign 
of a good bridge-player ! 


It was no secret in the ship 
that our sudden order to pro- 
ceed to the West Indies was 
connected with a little uneasi- 
ness that then prevailed in 
those parts. We were deputed 
to hold a ‘ watching brief,’ so 
to speak. Already, we had 
heard rumours that the crews 
of ships had been attacked 
ashore while returning from 
leave. But it was not until we 
arrived at Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, to relieve our sister ship, 
that we became aware of the 
situation. After we had ex- 
changed visits, however, and 
met old friends in the D——’s 
mess, we began to sit up and 
take notice; for some of her 
own libertymen had _ been 
molested and subjected to 
fusilades of brickbats, broken 
bottles, and other unpleasant 
missiles. 

Our sister ship sailed, and 
we lay, watchfully, in Port of 
Spain harbour. When we went 
ashore we kept our weather 
eyes lifted, but, as day followed 
day with no untoward events, 
we sighed thankfully and settled 
down to a routine of peace. 

We were not without guides 
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and exemplars, for the P.M.O. 
and the Chief and one or two 
others had been on the station 
before. Is there, I wonder, a 
more pleasant part of the world 
than the West Indies? Cen- 
turies’ old glamour seems to 
hang over these wooded islands 
and sunlit harbours—a mystery 
and a fascination in the tropical 
moonlight when the palms 
stand, silhouetted, swaying and 
waving gently as they did 
when the redoubtable Morgan 
gathered together his fearsome 
band under their shadows. And 
the climate is, without doubt, 
the envy of many countries 
richer, more prosperous, more 
civilised. 

We found the islands to 
be wholly delightful; living 
reasonably cheap; and the 
atmosphere still unspoiled. I 
can give them no higher praise 
than to say that the impres- 
sions and visions of them 
aroused in my youthful mind— 
as in many others no doubt— 
by the reading of many boys’ 
books, were dreams that came 
true. One could picture pirate- 
brigs at anchor in moonlit 
harbours ; and coral reefs over 
which strode _ picturesquely 
draped buccaneers with the 
inevitable knife between their 
teeth, trundling heavy chests 
full of an odd collection of 
pieces -of-eight and _ those 
strangely intriguing coins— 
ducats. It was the sort of 
country that, on seeing it, 
pirates would inevitably flock 
to. It was, in a word, highly 
romantic ; and likely, as far as 
one can judge, so to remain. 


We had plenty of oppor. 
tunities to enjoy it all, and 
though our stay in the islands 
was short, if was not without 
incident. In fact it was packed 
with interesting and exciting 
doings. These stand out in my 
memory like beacons, so bright 
that the surrounding country is 
a little in shadow. 

In one hectic fortnight we 
lived, thought, and slept—not 
for very long—as firemen, while 
we were engaged in salving a 
liner and another ship which 
were both heavily on fire. We 
were concerned in a large-scale 
mutiny in a ship from which 
we eventually removed fifteen 
convicts already condemned for 
murder; housing them on 
board for a time, before land- 
ing them at another island. 
Then we rode out as fierce a 
hurricane in Grassy Bay, Ber- 
muda, as the heart of seaman 
could wish to avoid. We 
seemed to cover a considerable 
amount of water in those blue 
seas that fringe the Caribbean. 
Trinidad saw us frequently, 
and we visited, usually more 
than once, St Lucia, Barbadoes, 
Antigua, Grenada, St Vincent, 
Martinique (the French island), 
Montserrat—always associated 
in my mind with a seventy- 
gallon present of lime-juice— 
Dominica and Jamaica, and 
one or two more. 

But to revert to Trinidad 
and Port of Spain. Peace, 
apparently, having returned to 
the scene, we had plenty of 
opportunities for getting ashore 
and having a look round. The 
island is a big lump of 
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land of over 1700 square miles. 
It is the southernmost of the 
long crescent-shaped Antilles, 
and because it is fairly near 
the equator, almost on the 
parallel of 10° north, the climate 
is sometimes a little on the hot 
side. But none of these islands 
is what one might describe as 
unpleasantly hot. One has 
only to go down to Panama 
for a day or two to realise how 
glorious Trinidad is. 

We lay some way off Port of 
Spain, but the anchorage is 
sheltered, for a kind of horn of 
land extends to the westward, 
culminating in several small 
‘ islands reaching towards the 
mainland. We came to know 
the harbour tolerably well in 
the course of time. I remember 
a day which a few of us spent 
in a small boat hunting a 
legendary fish—a supposed 
gigantic swordfish which had 
terrorised the local fishermen. 
Perhaps fortunately, we did 
not encounter him that day ; 
for he was not only real but 
very much in evidence a few 
days later. A swordfish is said 
to be one of the shark’s deadly 
enemies, and is not afraid of 
anything in the deep—includ- 
ing fishermen in boats. This 
particular specimen was some- 
thing out of the ordinary, for 
he was credited—or debited— 
with having sunk a large open 
boat and killed or drowned the 
four unfortunate occupants. 
His hunting ground, we were 
told, was Boca Grande, one of 
the main channels to the north, 
80 all around the Boca Grande 
we paddled leisurely that day, 
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and a very pleasant sunny day 
it was. The Sub was the only 
one who was inclined to find it 
hot, but then he, as the junior 
officer aboard, was deputed to 
scull. We saw many sharks 
and all kinds of fish, which 
Swam round in an inquiring 
way, but nothing that opened 
hostilities. The chief weapon 
of our armoury was a ser- 
vice rifle, and the Sub, who 
was of a bloodthirsty dis- 
position, had a revolver; but 
the weapon we all wanted to 
use was a home-made spear 
that one of the Senior Engineer’s 
hands had hastily put together 
for the occasion. Its size and 
appearance can be judged by 
the fact that the young Doc. 
refused to get into the boat at 
all until it had been with diffi- 
culty stowed below the thwarts ! 

The Senior Engineer, on the 
other hand, was quite prepared 
to face any kind of animal that 
rose out of the depths, so long 
as he had the spear. 

The long, peaceful hours 
passed quickly, enlivened 
by desultory, rather drowsy 
chatter; but towards sunset 
we made our way back to 
the ship—empty-handed—over 
a flat, calm, glittering sea. 

The sequel came shortly after- 
wards, when the Sub, with 
dilated eyes, drew our attention 
to a photograph, in one of the 
local papers, of a fearsome 
monster of the deep. 

We looked at that photo- 
graph, then we looked at one 
another. It was not at all the 
sort of fish we had visualised. 
The ordinary language and 
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weights and measures current 
in fishing circles were not ade- 
quate here, and the wise man 
who had written the report and 
footnotes to the photograph 
had apparently realised the 
fact. For he spoke of ‘ dia- 
meters’ and rendered his 
weights in tons. We looked at 
the excellent picture of the 
fish and read the account with 
sober thoughtfulness. I think 
we had all expected that some 
very active swordfish, alert and 
brimming over with vitality, 
was the real culprit: a fish 
perhaps as large as a big shark ; 
moreover, we had thought he 
might come poking a sharp, 
inquiring sword into the hull 
of our boat, if not through it, 
but this photograph dispelled 
all such notions. They were 
ludicrously inadequate. 

It showed a huge fish lying 
on a sandy beach: its colour 
a kind of dirty white. It looked 
more like a young whale than 
anything else, but it was armed 
with a large and unpleasant 
Saw or sword about four to 
five feet long. The weight of 
this monster was three and a 
half tons, and its diameter was 
given as five feet. A proud 
fisherman, who had taken part 
in the capture, stood alongside, 
and his head was just on a 
level with its back. According 
to the account, the monster 
had not ‘come quietly’; in- 
deed, it had given the local 
fishermen a fight that they 
would talk about for some 
time, and inflicted frightful 
damage on boats, personnel, 
and nets. 
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The Senior Engineer rang 
the bell thoughtfully, then 
passed a hand over his brow. 

‘Even with that spear,” he 
muttered, ‘I’m blowed if I 
should have liked to meet 
little Albert,’’ he indicated the 
photograph, ‘‘ when he was 
feeling hungry: he’s not a 
swordfish, he’s something dread- 
ful that’s come up from the 
3000 fathom mark for some 
air and forgotten his way back. 
I’m keeping close to the beach 
next time I bathe—he may have 
a friend; and from now on 
my boat is the launch.” 


Ashore in Trinidad, our chief 
joy at Port of Spain was the 
Savannah, a wide belt of grass 
with the white rails of the 
racecourse and the flags of 
putting-greens ; in the distance, 
half-hidden in the trees, amid 
a blaze of flowers—Government 
House. I particularly remem- 
ber a figure in white drill, 
seated on the verandah of the 
golf club-house. A man, his 
feet resting on the rail and his 
whole robust frame shaking 
with laughter as he watched 
the Sub and me and Wallace, 
another watch-keeper,  in- 
voluntarily emulating Steve 
Donoghue on that deceptive 
racecourse. Colonel Gray, the 
Chief of Police, was a frequent 
visitor on board. That perhaps 
sounds rather ambiguous, so I 
hasten to add that he came 
unprofessionally. 

One forenoon, after we had 
plied him with our famous 
ship’s cocktail—the recipe for 
which the Senior Engineer had 
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shortly before gravely presented 
to the Mess after sundry ex- 
pensive experiments rivalling 
those of O. Henry’s immortal 
characters in ‘ The Lost Potion ’ 
—the conversation had turned 
to riding. 

The Sub, very unwisely, re- 
ferred to police-ponies with a 
levity that caused a gleam to 
appear in our guest’s eye. 

“Oh, if you fellows want a 
ride,” the Colonel said casually, 
“T think I can fix you up this 
afternoon. I’ve got some 
ponies which want exercising 
badly.”’ 

The gleam appeared again ; 
and a twinkle which we re- 
garded with uneasiness. 

“Of course,” he said, “I 
know the Sub’s hunted and no 
doubt you two are accustomed 
to big raking mounts, but, at 
any rate, I think I’ll come 
along just to see how you 
manage.”’ 

At three o’clock that after- 
noon the Sub, Wallace, and I 
stood watching, with consider- 
able suspicion, three beautifully 
groomed ponies which were 
being led round by native boys. 

The Colonel advanced from 


the club-house, his fresh- 
coloured face wreathed in 
Smiles. ‘I hope you’ll be all 


right,’’ he remarked cheerfully. 
“They’re a bit fresh. The 
Sub’s got the best one—and 
the freshest.” 

Neither Wallace nor I was, 
by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, what one might term 
a@ horseman. Both of us had 
considerable trouble in mount- 
ing: our ponies were held, 
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not without effort, by muscular 
grooms. 

They let go suddenly, and 
we had a fleeting glimpse of 
some overgrown trees rushing 
towards us at an incredible 
speed. They seemed to swerve 
bodily—then, mysteriously, we 
found ourselves on the race- 
course. 

““Holy Jupiter!’ Wallace 
hailed me, as his horse took a 
list of twenty degrees to port 
and scraped his foot against 
the rails. ‘“‘ This is no perishing 
police-pony— it’s a racehorse ! 
Stand from under!” 

As we took the sharp bend, 
the Sub, who was bumping 
like a destroyer in a head sea, 
looked back over his shoulder. 

“Come on,” he roared, ‘* take 
your first man home; entrance 
stakes——”’ 

But he got no further; for 
his mount, disliking the sound 
of his voice, swerved sharply, 
and the Sub, going straight 
on, sailed out of his saddle 
with the effortless ease of a 
trick-rider in a circus. De- 
scribing a graceful parabola 
through the air he arrived in a 
heap in some long grass. 

A roar of laughter, gigantic 
and swelling, came rolling over 
the silence of the Savannah. 

“He’s sold us a pup,” 
Wallace declared in my ear, 
as we raced neck and neck for 
the next bend. ‘ Let’s try to 
stick on, somehow ! ” 

But I was not accustomed to 
racehorses, especially when they 
were in relentless motion, and 
the next corner saw me doing 
a beautiful air-dive which left 
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me temporarily winded in the 
long grass. Faintly, for we 
were now farther away, there 
came to my dizzy ears the 
sound of another cheer from 
the other side of the course. 
My mount, I observed gloomily, 
was still racing alongside 
Wallace making for the next 
bend. The Sub’s pony had 
wandered off and was being 
chased by a groom. 

The last corner finished 
Wallace ; and a final boom of 
laughter from the club-house 
verandah greeted his exit from 
the unequal contest. 

The Colonel was _ vastly 
amused when we returned, a 
downcast party, on foot. 

“TI don’t know when I’ve 
laughed like that—not for 
years,” he gasped; “ very ex- 
hausting on a hot day like this ; 
takes one some time to recover. 
But come along,’’ he added, 
“T expect you could do with 
something long and iced. 

“TI quite forgot to tell you,’”’ 
he continued, when we were all 
seated gingerly in chairs on 
the verandah, sipping our 
‘ John Collins,’ “I quite forgot 
to tell you that these—er— 
ponies sometimes race.’’ 

“In fact, sir, they’re race- 
horses !”’ said the Sub with a 
grin. 

“ Well, well,’ the Chief of 
Police replied with a chuckle, 
“‘T knew the grass was long 
and that nobody would get 
damaged. You’ll find ’em quiet 
a8 mice now ; take them round 
the Savannah ; you'll be able 
to control them now. They’ve 
had their race.” 


And so it proved: the rest of 
the ride was quite enjoyable. 

Those warm sunny days were 
an endless delight. The turf 
of the Savannah consists of a 
rather coarse, wiry grass ; but 
we had many pleasant games 
of golf there and an oc- 
casional match against the 
local Club. Trees had to be 
watched, for they occurred 
frequently. 

The woods and forests of 
Trinidad are magnificent, and 
abound with all kinds of 
varieties, some of which are 
commercially very valuable. 
Though the general aspect of 
Trinidad is level, three parallel 
ranges, varying from 600 to 
3000 feet in height and clothed 
with forests, traverse the island 
from east to west. The plains 
are watered by many streams, 
and the mountains are deeply 
furrowed by innumerable 
ravines. Indeed, the island 
differs little from the adjacent 
mainland, with which at one 
time it must have been con- 
nected. The Moriche palm 
and mountain cabbage, as well 
as the cedar and the balata, 
are prominent objects, and 
poisonous and medicinal plants 
grow everywhere. One of the 
most extraordinary features of 
Trinidad is the famous pitch 
lake—apparently inexhaustible. 
Its area is about ninety acres, 
and one can walk out on 
its spongy, heaving surface, 
sinking only to just above 
the ankles. Small railway 
tracks are run across it to 
assist in the workings. It is a 
singularly valuable possession, 
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unique in its way; and one 
appreciates its usefulness ; for 
the roads in Trinidad are good, 
with surfaces on which it is a 
pleasure to motor. In the 
evenings, after dining at the 
Club, not far from the landing- 
place, we often used to go for a 
trip out into the hills. During 
one of these trips we en- 
countered a Ramadan proces- 
sion, for there is a large Hast 
Indian native population in 
Trinidad, thriving and in- 
dustrious. There is also a 
French element derived from 
the many French families which 
settled in the island early in 
the last century. Faint traces 
of the former Spanish occupa- 
tion are discernible in cus- 
toms that still obtain, and this 
is not really surprising, for 
Trinidad was discovered by 
Columbus in 1496, and re- 
mained in Spanish possession 
until 1797, when a British 
expedition from Martinique 
caused its capitulation. It was 
not finally ceded to Great 
Britain until 1802, by the 
treaty of Amiens. 

There was a club at Port 
of Spain where we used to play 
tennis, I remember, and which 
possessed a small swimming- 
pool; a source of considerable 
enjoyment during dances. We 
always landed with a couple of 
‘spares’ in the way of stiff 
collars, and, if one wanted to 
remain immaculate all the even- 
ing, a spare boiled shirt as well. 
About half-way through the 
evening, having carefully set 
aside a dance for that purpose, 
one used to bathe, and return 
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refreshed to the fray. The 
Senior Engineer was a great 
hand at dances, for he had a 
curious faculty for unearthing 
food and drink. He used to 
come up and whisper con- 
fidentially that it might be 
worth one’s while to sidle 
quietly next door for a moment, 
as he had just succeeded in 
collecting a small snack and a 
spot of drink, also a few coves 
to do justice to the repast. 
Arriving, one would find that 
the Senior Engineer’s humble 
snack consisted, as likely as not, 
of a heap of caviare sand- 
wiches and a bottle of cham- 
pagne. So pronounced was this 
habit of his, that he became 
known in the course of time as 
‘ Richard the Magnificent.’ 


Cricket, somewhat naturally, 
became a subject of importance 
aboard during our trip in the 
West Indies. We gathered 
together a ship’s eleven, but 
started our ‘ tour’ disastrously 
by losing the first two matches 
in somewhat ignominious 
fashion. We played a strong 
eleven at Barbadoes, and could 
not get their opening batsmen 
out—both of whom made cen- 
turies. I shall not forget that 
match in a hurry. It was a hot 
day, and we were much hotter 
by the time we had finished 
chasing drives all over the 
ground. It was not until nearly 
tea-time, incidentally, that we 
discovered that the P.M.O. 
was ‘playing’ for us; about 
3.30 he was observed in a 
dense patch of shadow under a 
clump of noble trees chatting 
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to some old friends. He was 
supposed to be fielding deep, 
but, as he said afterwards, 
there were plenty of young 
people running about, and he 
liked to see them exercising. 
For that reason, and also 
because it was warm in the 
sun, he had withdrawn some 
ten yards the wrong side of the 
boundary line. 

Later in the year the alert 
eye of the young Doc. lighted 
upon a leading stoker who 
bowled a few overs in a ship’s 
game. He played for the ship 
in our next match, and soon 
became our star-turn bowler. 
A big, rather rotund man, with 
a sprightly way with him, he 
always reminded me in some 
quaint manner of one of our 
great boyhood heroes—George 
Hirst. He took a long run, 
in a kind of spiral curve, under 
cover of the umpire, only to 
appear suddenly crouched 
nearly double before the as- 
tounded batsman’s gaze. Be- 
fore the latter had time to 
recover his poise, the leading 
stoker executed a tremendous 
jump and let loose a delivery 
that was devastating in . its 
unexpected swiftness. We 
nursed him carefully, for he 
had a bad effect on complacent 
opening batsmen. The young 
Doc. indeed declared, early 
on, that he was dangerous, 
and would not put him on 
to bowl until he had had a 
lot of practice. Certainly, at 
first, things sometimes went 
wrong in the ‘spiral curve,’ 
with awful results; some- 
body — usually the umpire— 
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would suffer, and I have seen 
an unsuspecting umpire, not 
aware of the weird and com- 
plicated run going on behind 
him, suddenly become the 
victim of a side-slipping charge 
executed by a leading stoker 
not wholly under control, with 
the result that he was hurled 
in the direction of square-leg, 
On another occasion, a ball of 
great swiftness took short-leg 
in the middle of the back, with 
a noise like a three-pounder. 
But nearly all these erratic 
tendencies were cured when 
our star-turn bowler was per- 
suaded to play in either rubber- 
soled shoes (for matting pitches) 
or nailed cricket-boots, instead 
of the vast ‘ pusser’s boots’ 
with leather soles as smooth 
as glass, which he discarded 
with regret. 

Needless to say, the new 
bowler became a great favourite 
with the crowds who came to 
see our matches. For he pos- 
sessed that indefinable quality 
‘ colour,’ and the local reporters 
loved him. 

Gradually we built up a ship’s 
team worthy of the opposition. 
We won our next match against 
another island and altogether 
we came out on the right side 
in three matches out of five. 
Barbadoes and Trinidad, and 
Jamaica, of course, were far 
beyond us; they could put 
some first-class players in the 
field. 

Incidentally, one cannot but 
be struck by the enthusiasm 
for the game displayed by the 
West Indian negro; cricket 
is the game he loves. He 
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will sit for ages watching 
moderate cricket—like ours— 
with extraordinarily close at- 
tention. I happened to make a 
few runs in one match, and I 
remember how encouraging the 
plaudits of the crowd were 
when one had managed to get 
the ball away. A bad stroke 
was received with groans (I 
remember those, too !), for the 
West Indian negro’s interest 
in cricket is critical: they all 
understand the finer points in 
the game, and they nearly all 
play themselves. 

Many amusing incidents 
happened in those cheerful 
cricket matches. In one game 
the opposition had a really 
fast bowler. Fortunately it 
was a good matting wicket, and 
the ball never rose very high. 
One of the first of his deliveries 
came along just outside my off- 
stump, and I flicked at it as it 
went past, the ball going like a 
streak of lightning straight at 
the head of second slip. 

To my horror, he never 
moved. 

He was, we discovered after- 
wards, a policeman who had 
been up most of the previous 
night, and there he was stand- 
ing nodding in the warm sun 
with his white helmet tipped 
over his eyes, and nearly fast 
asleep ! 

With a frightful crack the 
ball landed in the centre of 
that large white sun-helmet, 
raising a vast cloud of pipe- 
clayed dust. Dimly, through 
the white cloud that enveloped 
him, we saw to our horror the 
tall figure go straight over and 





fall flat on its back like a pole- 
axed bullock. 

But consternation was 
changed to amusement, and a 
roar of laughter arose, when he 
instantly leapt to his feet and 
stared round belligerently as 
if looking for the assailant who 
had smitten him ! 


The West Indies has always 
been a great training ground 
for the Navy, and many are 
the sea-battles and skirmishes 
that have taken place in the 
locality. Hawkins, Drake, 
Vernon, Rodney, Nelson, all 
at one time or another shed 
their lustre over those blue 
waters. The history of the 
West Indies is studded by 
illustrious names, and down 
through the course of the 
centuries, a8 wars raged in 
Europe, so did the fortunes 
of the islands waver and their 
ownership change hands. 

It was in 1782 that Rodney 
fought his famous battle against 
the French under Comte de 
Grasse, off Dominica, and, after 
eleven hours’ fighting, sank 
one of the enemy and captured 
five, thereby saving Jamaica 
and ruining French naval pres- 
tige. After it, Rodney wrote : 
‘*¢ Within two little years I have 
taken two Spanish, one French, 
and one Dutch admirals.’’ 

But that was only one of the 
many invaluable services that 
the famous admiral rendered 
an appreciative country. He 
had to compete with three 
nations at the height of their 
power, and he grappled with 
his equals in naval science, but 
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overcame them by his super- 
lative practical skill. Authori- 
tative opinion usually places 
Rodney, in all the long line 
of British Sea-Kings, second 
only to Nelson. 

The greatest admiral of all 
time was, himself, in the West 
Indies for several years, after 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 ; 
and during part of that period 
was stationed at English Har- 
bour, Antigua, which is a small 
island about fifty miles to the 
eastward of St Christopher. 
Although then only twenty- 
five years old, Nelson had al- 
ready been a post-captain for 
four years. 

As I write, I am looking at 
some photographs of English 
Harbour, which we took when 
we visited Antigua. All de- 
tails there have been carefully 
preserved, so that one can 
walk under the old fortifica- 
tions and the shadows of the 
thick walls, and along shady 
paths in the enclosed garden, 
just as the naval garrison did 
in Nelson’s time. It forms an 
almost complete little dock- 
yard establishment ef olden 
times; the tang of tar and 
cordage lay heavy in the at- 
mosphere, so that one could 
almost feel the spirits of those 
old ‘tarpaulins’ whispering 
ghostly confidences. It was a 
strangely moving experience to 
lean on the window-sill of the 
same house which the great 
admiral had inhabited one 
hundred and fifty years before 
and glance out across the still 
waters of the beautiful little 
harbour. In those days the 


proud ships-of-the-line came 
surging in under a press of 
canvas, seeking for stores and 
a little peace in which to refit 
after damage sustained in ac- 
tion, or, perhaps, to land their 
wounded in the little hospital 
ashore. One can picture the 
captains landing at the old 
stone jetty, perhaps Nelson 
among them, and see them 
striding up towards the castel- 
lated walls and under the 
arches to the walled-in garden 
with its perfume of English 
roses, and where the heather 
peeped from the neat, well- 
kept flower-beds. 

And now, though the proud, 
stately ‘ seventy-fours ’ and the 
flashing frigates are no more, 
and the powder-monkeys and 
the old ‘ tarpaulins ’ have gone, 
the ramblers still creep up the 
walls of that old house, and 
the lovely West Indian moon- 
light floods the courtyard, cast- 
ing heavy purple shadows in 
gun emplacement and bastion, 
so that if the spirit of the great 
admiral were to revisit English 
Harbour, he would find little 
change, save for one thing. ... 

Let into the brick wall, 
there is a large white stone, 
simple and without ornamenta- 
tion. On it there appears this 
inscription :— 





IN THIS PLACE 
DWELT 
HORATIO NELSON 


You who tread his footprints 
remember his glory. 
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One day we steamed gravely 
and slowly, very slowly, into 
the dockyard at Bermuda, 
one engine being completely 
‘scuppered ’ and the other re- 
volving only, according to the 
Senior Engineer, ‘‘ By the grace 
of heaven, and the fact that I 
am @ really startling cove at my 
job.” 

The Engineer Commander 
smiled tolerantly when he over- 
heard this statement. He had 
a soft spot in his heart for the 
Senior Engineer, for without 
him he would never have ob- 
tained what he was wont to 
describe as the best story in his 
not inconsiderable repertoire. 
The story dated back to Simons- 
town when we were in dry dock 
there. 

One afternoon, at about seven 
bells, the Chief came bustling 
into the Mess, smiling broadly. 
Interrogated on this unusual 
phenomenon at such an hour, 
he described an interview he 
had just had with a Chief 
Stoker in one of the boiler- 
rooms. 

“T asked him,’’ said the 
Chief, ‘‘ how things were going 
on down below ; also if he had 
happened to see the Senior 
Engineer round those parts.’ 

The Chief chuckled. 

“The Chief Stoker replied 
to both of my questions at 
once—simultaneous-like. He 
said, with emphasis— 

“¢ Why, things is doing well, 
sir, very well. I sees the 
Senior Engineer down here 
only last week. He was in a 
hurry, and thought he might 
have left his tobaccor - pooch 
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down here a fortnight pre- 
vious.’ ” 

Roars of laughter greeted 
this story ; but Richard him- 
self, who was present, was not 
at all put out. 

Reaching across the ward- 
room table for the milk, he 
replied— 

“‘ Tt’s the art of decentralisa- 
tion: that’s the thing to culti- 
vate; the new engineering, 
when a fellow can sit in his 
cabin and organise the wheels 
so that things go fine like that 
without undue interference.” 

It was great fun at Bermuda 
—hbar the hurricane which we 
rode out at anchor in Grassy 
Bay. We had both anchors 
down, of course, and in addition 
we steamed at one time about 
nine knots to lessen the strain. 
The wind was terrific: 110 
miles an hour; and débris 
ashore, the roofs of houses, 
trees, foliage, and all sorts of 
odd things were whisked bodily 
away. The air was full of 
flying particles, and the at- 
mosphere dark and thick so 
that visibility was only a few 
hundred yards. By ourselves, 
we should not have been un- 
duly anxious, but unfortun- 
ately, when the hurricane 
struck, there happened to be 
a large cargo steamer in the 
berth just ahead. She had 
both anchors down, but being 
light, in ballast almost, she 
backed and filled in a most 
unpleasant manner as the gusts 
struck her from varying points 
of the compass. We watched 
her very carefully—and her 
cables—for if she dragged or 
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parted her cables, she would 
have been down on top of us 
in a flash—and she was much 
bigger than we were. 
Fortunately, though there 
were many alarms, especially 
when early darkness fell, she 
rode it out wonderfully well, 
and we were not forced to slip 
our cables and run for it. 
Nowadays, Bermuda is pretty 
well known. It is a fascinating 
place, that crescent of coral 
islands where motor-cars are 
prohibited. I had been there 
in pre-war days in the training 
cruiser, and it was interesting 
to go ashore at Ireland Island, 
where the dockyard is, and visit 
old haunts. Another cadet and 
I, in those days, had had some 
extraordinarily good fishing 
off the mole, with rod and line. 
And now, back there again, 
and stowed away in the float- 
ing dock for a full-due, we often 
used to go out to the same mole 
and try our luck. The principal 
fish was a very fine fierce- 
fighting one—not unlike a 
salmon in build, but without 
the salmon’s flavour and eating 
properties. Bermuda will al- 
ways remain in my memory, 
because, when as cadets we 
were Carrying out our swimming 
tests for silver and bronze 
medals, life-saving, picking up 
objects from the bottom, swim- 
ming in clothes, &c., which we 
did in an old swimming-bath 
in the dockyard, open at one 
end to the harbour, there was 
consternation suddenly and a 
petty officer rushed up and 
down the side of the bath 
frantically blowing a whistle. 
In about two seconds the place 
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was cleared, and, looking into 
the deep end of the swimming. 
pool, we saw to our amazement 
that a large octopus had come 
in from the sea end, wormed 
his way through the rotten 
grating, and had come to join 
us in our water-sports. He wag 
quite a big specimen, and the 
tests were not renewed. 

Normally, though, Bermuda 
is @ paradise for bathers. Near 
the dockyard there is a little 
cove, where the bathing is 
perfect. As cadets there, we 
used to dive down and swim 
to the white sandy bottom in 
twenty feet of water so clear 
that one could sight the smallest 
Objects. The temperature was 
a good 80° F., and the colour 
that deep blue that seems only 
to be encountered in association 
with coral formation. We used 
to bathe for hours. 

Lame duck though we were 
on this occasion, we arrived 
at an opportune moment, for 
we were at Bermuda for Christ- 
mas. Among the many festivi- 
ties was a comic game of Rugger 
against another light cruiser 
which was in harbour. 

The dockyard ground had 
apparently been somewhat 
neglected ; for when we arrived 
for the match we found great 
clumps of long grass waving 
gaily from all over the field. 

The game, however, started, 
and was a ding-dong battle all 
through. The long grass com- 
pared favourably with some of 
the cast-iron grounds we were 
to encounter later on down in 
Valparaiso, but after the game 
had been going on for ten 
minutes a curious incident 
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occurred that at first nobody 
properly appreciated. One of 
the opposing side was collared 
near the middle of the ground 
and laid out; though why he 
should have been injured by 
an apparently simple tackle 
we could not fathom. It was 
not until the same thing had 
happened again soon afterwards 
that we thought it advisable 
to investigate. The second 
casualty had taken place at 
almost the same spot. Some- 
body got a scythe or a bill- 
hook, and the cause was soon 
revealed. 
Down the middle of the 
rugger ground, almost entirely 
hidden by the long grass, lay a 
very fine concrete cricket-pitch. 
The game continued, but we 
avoided that particular stretch 
of the ground like the plague. 
Bermuda is said to be the 
grave of the naval bachelor. 
At Hamilton and elsewhere we 
were in the thick of it. We 
went te dances at the average 
rate of three a week, and in 
the afternoon played golf or 
tennis or bathed, sometimes at 
White’s Island, sometimes near 
the ship. Life became a social 
whirl: we were not sorry to 
get ashore, for a ship in dry 
dock—especially a floating dock 
—is not very habitable. Then 
gradually the actions of certain 
members of the Mess became 
suspicious. Rumour, light as 
thistledown, said they were 
about to desert the army of 
bachelors that comprised our 
wardroom. Rumour was true. 
At one fell swoop, or, rather, at 
one large official dance, two of 
our friends fell. But notwith- 
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standing the sadness that en- 
veloped the survivors, that 
night was one of the most 
cheerful of the whole com- 
mission. We left in our phos- 
phorescent wake, as we 
threaded our way through the 
coral reefs on the return journey 
in the steam-cutter, the sounds 
of song and revelry. It was 
just six o’clock as the scandal- 
ised, cox’n made fast. 

For the ‘British Blue’ is 
conventional and conservative. 
The etiquette of a sailors’ dance 
is a thing fearsome and rigid 
beyond our understanding. We 
gave a dance at Bermuda, held 
at Ireland’s Island, at which 
we had, with the valued assist- 
ance of a torpedo-gunner and 
his men, all kinds of novel 
scenic effects. Thus one dance 
was known as ‘The Blue 
Lagoon,’ because limelight and 
all kinds of cunningly arranged 
rays of light were brought into 
play, while the ordinary light- 
ing was extinguished. The idea 
that officers and their partners 
should dance in an exotic kind 
of blue illumination, one heard 
afterwards, had considerably 
Shocked the hands operating 
the said lights under the more 
tolerant eye of the torpedo- 
gunner. But what, apparently, 
they regarded as transcending 
all bounds of conventional 
etiquette was that we should 
actually dance more than one 
dance with the same partner. 
Moreover, the horrified electri- 
cians observed that we some- 
times disappeared and sat out ! 
Or walked in the moonlight, 
gazing out over the waters 
towards Hamilton. 
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None of these things would 
have been tolerated for an 
instant by any self-respecting 
M.C. of a sailors’ dance. 

One day I took Wallace and 
the young Doc. on a sailing 
picnic over to Port’s Island, 
where we had camped out for 
a week as cadets. We had had 
an ideal seven days’ leave, the 
enjoyment of which, I suspect, 
was considerably heightened by 
the knowledge that the ship 
was coaling the day after we 
landed. 

Actually, our life on the 
island had been a succession 
of bathes; comic games of 
rounders and golf; with oc- 
casional trips to Hamilton for 
tennis and dances. We had 
more or less lived in bathing 
suits, and did a certain amount 
of exploring the neighbour- 
ing waters in canoes. Several 
hardy souls circumnavigated 
the island, in swimming parties, 
a distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile, and I am 
afraid our First Lieutenant, 
who was in charge, had many 
an anxious moment at the 
sunset muster when it was 
usually discovered that half 
a dozen cadets were missing. 
One night, three were marooned 
for hours on a coral reef, their 
canoe having been made fast 
in a lubberly fashion so that it 
drifted away. Anxiety lent a 
startling brevity and _ terse 
pointedness to the wingéd words 
of the First Lieutenant, at the 
eventual reception with these 
young gentlemen. 

Whoever had been respon- 
sible for choosing Port’s Island 
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as a site for that glorious week’s 
leave had proved himself to 
be the possessor of a keen 
understanding of the young 
mind. There might have been 
a finer venuwe—but I very much 
doubt it. 

It was a week of long sunny 
days and equally glorious short 
moonlight nights, when one 
slung one’s hammock between 
a couple of handy tree-trunks, 
and for a few seconds only after 
turning in, heard the chirp of 
the crickets and saw the fire- 
flies glowing from the woods, 
before falling asleep. 

Life was primitive, simple, 
and altogether satisfying. The 
heart of youth could ask for no 
more. 

On our intricate course over 
to the island I pointed out to 
the young Doc. and Wallace 
the coral reef which was re- 
puted to be the grave of an 
entire whaler’s crew, whose 
boat had run ashore there many 
years ago. The unfortunate 
men, it was said, standing up 
to their knees in water, had 
been torn to pieces by a par- 
ticularly vicious shoal of that 
pugnacious tropical fish—the 
barracouda. 

About the latter, we heard 
many Opinions expressed. That 
they have a bad reputation is 
incontestable, but there seems 
to be no case on record of their 
having attacked divers at work ; 
and old inhabitants of the 
islands seemed to consider their 
reputation for ferocity to be 
largely unsubstantiated. 

The young Doc. shivered as 
he took another haul on the 
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main-sheet. “I’m not fond 
of fish—except in their proper 
place,’ he commented. “TI 
don’t mind meeting them at 
the breakfast table—properly 
disciplined.” 

Wallace and I laughed ; for 
we had, I think, long ago come 
to the conclusion that there 
were not many things that 
the young Doc., for all his 
protestations, was afraid of 
meeting. 

We sailed round Port’s 
Island. It was typical Bermuda 
scenery: the water surround- 
ing the island of a copper- 
sulphate blue, intensely clear 
and beautifully warm—about 
78° F.—lying placidly over 
white, dazzling sand where 
sea-lugs loomed out like big 
black sausages. 

From near the coral shores 
the woods and bush, of a 
luxuriant green, swept upwards 
in a wild riot to the miniature 
conical peak of the island, 
where there was an old disused 
signal-station. The Bermuda 
cedar, really a species of juni- 
per, abounds, and the wild 
sage-bush seems to be every- 
where. But one can walk 
anywhere with perfect con- 
fidence, for the only Reptilia 
are small lizards and green 
turtles. 

Birds, especially aquatic 
Species, are very numerous. 
One can see the cardinal-gros- 
beak, cat-bird, blue-bird, king- 
fisher, ground-dove, blue heron, 
sandpiper, moorhen, tropic-bird, 
and Carolina crake—to mention 
a few. 





And as for fish, they have 
to be seen at Devil’s Hole to be 
believed. Goldfish, introduced 
from Demerara, used to swarm 
in the ditches. In the old days, 
Bermuda was quite an im- 
portant whaling centre. It is 
not, however, with its complex, 
tortuous channels and _ reef- 
studded seas, a pleasant spot 
for navigators: one has only 
to watch a ship taking a 
peculiarly acrobatic course up 
to Hamilton to realise that; 
but, on the other hand, the 
reefs add a spice of excitement 
to boat-sailing. 

It seems only logical that 
Bermuda should have been 
discovered through a shipwreck. 
In 1522, Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, was the first—but 
not the last—man to arrive 
there inadvertently, when on 
a voyage from Spain to Cuba 
with a cargo of hogs. Henry 
May, an Englishman, suffered 
the same fate in 1593, and 
finally, Sir George Somers also 
came ashore in that distressing 
way in 1609. The last-named 
stayed, and was the first to 
establish a settlement upon 
the islands, which are some- 
times called after him. 

Appropriately, all motor 
vehicles are totally prohibited 
from those white, fascinating 
roads that wander through the 
luxuriant green foliage, where 
the citron, sour orange, lemon 
and lime grow wild; and so 
the ‘ Summer Islands ’ are there 
today—as beautiful as when 
Juan Bermudez first discovered 
them. 
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BY H. D. GARDNER. 


PROFESSOR MANWORTH stood 
in the village street. Twice he 
had looked at his watch and 
twice forgotten the marking, 
and in a recent lecture had he 
not dealt with this phase of 
conscious lapse ? 

Marenmazy! The place was 
not on his map; it did not 
seem to be anywhere, and yet 
the A.A. had put up its friendly 
yellow board with MARENMAZY 
lettered like a great town in 
the centre—the Sheffield above 
and the Maddinglock below 
in much smaller capitals. 
Nicholas thought the A.A. were 
like good-mannered people, con- 
cerned for the moment with the 
person before them. 

Well, he was eleven miles 
from Sheffield and twelve from 
Maddinglock, and Maddinglock 
was ten miles to the north of 
Buxton, which he had left in 
the early morning. What he 
did not know was the exact 
whereabouts of Marenmazy in 
the scheme of woods and moors 
and roads. The village street 
was wide and the old houses 
well set, and there was about 
it an air of distinction. The 
windows were all of a pattern, 
small moucharabyes ; the door- 
ways had pointed arches like 
a church, and a greensward 
bordered the street on either 
side. There was nothing of 
the rawness, nothing of that 
essence of struggle and defeat 


which humanity had communi- 
cated to too many of the small 
townlets through which he had 
passed in his week’s walking 
tour. 

All day he had been set 
slightly north-east — fourteen 
miles he judged it, but he had 
loitered. He had spent an 
hour at the famous ruin of 
Wonbury, he had dozed on the 
moors round mid-day, and if 
his reckoning were right he was 
a good eight miles from the 
inn at the edge of Brannow 
Moor, and to worsen his cir- 
cumstances he was not sure of 
his way. He had been follow- 
ing moorland paths, cutting out 
main roads, and looking to the 
sun like the ancients navigating 
Africa. 

Back to his watch, and this 
time he saw it was half-past 
four. At the moment, there- 
fore, the first scientific brain 
in Europe could not tell whether 
the main road which he must 
cross lay behind him or before 
him, whether he stood within 
the two red parallels or outside 
them. Further, in a couple of 
hours it would be dusk; he 
did not know the byways he 
wanted to follow, and rather 
than tramp the arterial roads 
he would sleep under a hedge. 
It seemed ridiculous that moors 
and woods had defeated the 
sense of locality on which he 
prided himself, his knowledge 
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of the district and two inches 
to the scale of cartography. 

He had come up a slight rise 
to the village which lay on a 
ledge of hillside with woods 
overhanging it and beyond it 
a bare back of rock, and as he 
folded up his map and stepped 
forward he became aware of 
intense stillness. Neither man 
nor animal was stirring; no 
pleat of sheep nor low of cow 
proke the quiet of the after- 
noon, and it was this sudden 
cessation of sound which dis- 
turbed him, for all day he had 
been delighting in the choir of 
the woods and moors. Nicholas 
Manworth’s fame rested on his 
capacity for pure reason, and 
in the course of his brilliant 
career he had let daylight into 
chambers walled by centuries 
of tradition and fear, laying 
ghost upon ghost like a ber- 
serker, to quote his friend, 
Caremont of Psychology. Yet 
here he was suddenly uneasy 
because he could not hear a 
hen cackle; he felt isolated, 
unbefriended. 

Over the uplands and the 
back of rock beyond, over the 
house fronts the light had 
deepened ; it was like a yellow 
wash. The houses were well- 
kept, curtained and polished, 
and the closed doors added to 
the air of seclusion. Nicholas 
thought of French towns, 
especially those of northern 
France with their blind fronts 
and their withdrawn atmos- 
phere and secret life. He had 
it! The place had a foreign 
air, lying so still under English 
skies, beneath an English wood. 
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Between the raw makeshifts of 
the mining places he had touched 
and the tranquil air exuded by 
these old houses there was a 
gulf wide as the Atlantic. 

He set the date of sixteenth 
century on several of the houses 
as he sauntered past, one or 
two earlier even than that, and 
archeologically Nick is as lucid, 
T tell him, as he can be abstruse 
scientifically. When he is ad- 
dressing the unscientific mind 
he is a delight ; his books can 
be understood by a child, indeed 
passages from them are to be 
found among the prose pieces 
in some new school readers. 
Archeology is his hobby, but 
hear him to those savants who 
gather from all quarters to 
listen to him and you would 
need a dictionary in your hand. 

Still he had to move on, find 
out where he was, get his 
compass set. Nicholas hated 
indecision ; he always wanted 
to see his way ahead, and now 
there seemed nothing for it but 
to march into one of those 
garden sanctuaries and intrude 
upon the quietness of one of 
the sequestered houses. He 
felt reluctant about it, with the 
same reluctance with which 
one enters a tomb. The place 
had a feeling of the tomb, in 
spite of the asters and flaming 
runners. There might have 
been a death in every house ; 
a plague might have swept 
through the village and deci- 
mated it; he had never felt 
such a feeling invade him before. 

Suddenly over the brow of 
the hill appeared a tall man. 
Nicholas saw him with relief, 
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and as they approached each 
other he was surprised to see 
that the newcomer was old, 
over eighty, although he held 
himself like a pine tree. He 
was gaunt, with the skin of 
a man who had spent all his 
days out of doors, and the eyes 
of a man whose lifework had 
been search and watch. He 
had the look of a seaman with 
the body of a landsman. 

Nicholas greeted him in his 
pleasant fashion. 

“T’m in doubt about my 
way,” he said. “I’m making 
for Starend, and I cannot find 
this village on the map.” 

“You won't, sir. It’s 
really private, but so many 
cars took the turning up here 
and had to come back when 
they found themselves on the 
estate that Lord Funkeys let 
the A.A. put up a board so that 
cars can cut through.” 

Nicholas laughed. It meant 
that his friend, Timothy Fun- 
keys, had allowed it. Lord 
Funkeys would not have cared 
though all the cars in England 
lost themselves on his moors. 

“So I’m near Funkeys 
Place ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. Just about three 
miles from the house. In 
winter you can see it from the 
top of the village.” 

He knew where he was now, 
knew also that owing to his 
divagations he was five miles 
farther south than he had 
thought. Still, by stepping out 
and cutting through the Funkeys 
woods, taking to a detestable 
secondary road and fortifying 
himself at some inn, he could 
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make Starend that night. The 
quiet of the place was explained 
—a Funkeys preserve being 
forced like many others to cede 
some of its seclusion to the 
juggernaut of speed. 

The buoyancy of the moors 
had deserted him. He was 
sensitive to atmosphere, a fail- 
ing he kept to himself, foreign 
as it was to his ideas and teach- 
ing. He called it by many 
names ; once it had been rheu- 
matism. This time he ascribed 
it to his dislike of the brooding 
calm which lay like a haze on 
great estates. 

‘‘'You’re a Funkeys maa, 
then ? ” 

‘“¢ Yes, sir, all my life. Lead- 
ing the ponies till I ended head 
keeper.”’ 

That accounted for the refined 
overlay on the native speech. 
A few yards beyond them a 
rustic bench stood against the 
low wall. Nicholas offered his 
pouch and looked towards it. 
The old man shook his head. 

“IT never was much of a 
smoker, sir. and I found my 
job easicr without it.” He 
moved to the seat and sat 
down. In his dignified way he 
seemed pleased at the invitation. 
‘‘T used to draw a pipe when I 
started watching poachers, but 
I’ve known the match flame 
give me away and the smell of 
the tobacco too.” 

“*'You’ve seen many changes 
in your day ? ”’ 

“Many. I’m ninety.’’ He 
smiled at Nicholas’ look of 
surprise. ‘ It’s the open air— 
it preserves you. But the 
changes come so gently, slipping 
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into each other, they are here 
pefore you know. It’s the cars 
I don’t like—roaring up on the 
moors. My son has one, but 
I never let him take me up 
there, never near the Long 
Rack.” He nodded towards 
the ridge of rock. 

“T know what you mean.” 

‘Yes, sir. You’re a walker, 
I see. A friend of the country 
—that’s what her ladyship used 
to call us.” 

“ People miss a lot in cars.” 

“They see nothing but the 
road in front of them. Just as 
well, maybe—they wouldn’t like 
a night in these woods. Some- 
times I haven’t liked it myself.” 

He had tilted his head to the 
wood above them. Nicholas 
looked at him curiously. The 
man was a marvel. His con- 
versation had none of the 
maundering of age, nor was 
there any sign of senility about 
him. He conveyed with his 
slow speech a flavour of wis- 
dom, of a reflective mind. 
Nicholas judged that generally 
he would be sparing of words ; 
that in the past his friends 
would be those who employed 
him. 

“T’ve often felt there were 
people round me... . I can’t 
put words to it, sir. I’d be 
sitting watching and I’d know 
somebody had passed me... 
yet I’d see nobody. Have you 
ever felt like that, sir ? ”’ 

“No. I have a sister who 
has such a feeling at times.”’ 

“Oh yes, there are some the 
same. We had a gentleman 
here for the shooting—this is 
fifty years ago—and he saw 
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something in the wood up there 
and was queer for a long time 
after.” 

“ But did you yourself ever 
see a body?” Nicholas put 
his question slowly, earnestly. 

The old man hesitated. 

““T don’t know, sir, whether 
it was real or not. It was in 
the bit of the wood that was 
cut down—you’ll see the stumps 
aS you go on through Funkeys. 
Through Funkeys will be the 
best way for you now, sir. 
There was her ladyship and 
Colonel Champoneys—you’ll re- 
member he was killed in the 
Boer War—perhaps not. You’d 
be young enough to be taking 
notice of that. I was in front, 
and the path wound about 
among the trees, and I saw her 
sudden-like—a woman coming 
to meet me. Tall, red-haired, 
worried-looking, as if she was 
thinking out something. 

“She took no notice of me, 
and I could have touched her ; 
sort of swept past me, not dis- 
dainful . . . just I didn’t 
matter. In those days, sir, 
we knew everybody round 
about, and everybody staying 
at other big houses. I knew 
she wasn’t from Funkeys Place. 
And she was somebody. I’ve 
been meeting grand people all 
my life, and very ordinary 
most of them are, but she was 
different. She was somebody. 

“‘T never found out who she 
was. Mind you, sir, it was 
October. We were after pheas- 
ants and I remember I had 
my gun on my shoulder, and 
she was all in white. I turned 
and watched her, and her lady- 
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ship and the Colonel must have 
come face to face with her. 
I could hear what they said, 
they were so close behind me. 
Next day I mentioned it to 
her ladyship . . . just passing 
like, and said I wondered if the 
lady we had seen in the wood 
had lost her way. And this is 
the funny bit, sir,”” he went on 
impressively, ‘“‘her ladyship 
never said where had I seen her 
nor asked a question, and I can 
tell you she let little slip. She 
just said—I can hear her as if 
it were yesterday : ‘ Goodness, 
Sturgess, have you taken to 
seeing things?’’ He was 
triumphant. “If you had 
known her ladyship you’d have 
known how queer that was. 

“T asked about on my own 
and I never heard yet of any- 
body else seeing that woman. 
Mind you, she wasn’t misty or 
like what you’d think a ghost 
would be like. She looked 
flesh and blood to me, a woman 
not happy in her mind.”’ 


Nicholas turned at the top 
of the street to look back. The 
tall old man was going in at a 
gate. The houses slanted to a 
backcloth of livid western sky, 
the sun’s rays streamed from a 
rent in the clouds, the whole 
scene like a picture by an old 
master. Nicholas smiled, re- 
lief in the smile, and walked 
on swinging his stick, com- 
posing a short interlude to his 
students on the ease with which 
the mind lends itself to the 
influence of exterior phenomena. 
He had reached a telling phrase 
on the approaching day when the 
mind would search automatically 
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for the disturber of its peace, 
and the process be as much a 
commonplace as the search for 
the root of disease, when rain- 
drops like spears stung the back 
of his neck. His anxious look 
westward, his quick vault over 
the wide ditch, and his dash to 
the rocks ahead were the urge of 
an instinct that man in his un- 
equal contest with nature has 
been obeying for a million years, 

The ridge, a hog’s back, lay 
three hundred yards from the 
road. Had he seen it in 
breadth instead of in length he 
would have recognised it, for 
it faced Funkeys and was a 
familiar feature of the land- 
scape at sunset. He hoped as 
he sprinted forward to find 
cover under overhanging rock ; 
alas! he came up against solid 
wall, black as slate, and as 
inhospitable. Another dash 
took him round to the south, 
and here the face above him 
was broken by wide openings 
like mouths of caves and a 
natural-looking foothold for 
ascent. 

In a minute he was up and 
safe in a sandy recess still warm 
from the sun, the rain driving 
past like a regiment of lances. 
He unstrapped the waterproof 
the onslaught had not given him 
time to reach, shook the rain 
from his homespun, and settled 
himself against the rock, while 
there stole over him that sense 
of comfort man experiences in 
a successful retreat from the 
weather. 

He was in complete harmony 
with the pulse of life. Forty- 
eight, titled, acclaimed, rich. 
He had shown none of the 
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ignorance about money matters 
ascribed to scholars; the up- 
pringing of the people told 
there. His books were best- 
sellers; he had a flair for 
speculation, which one of his 
friends said was only applying 


’ scientific principles to money. 


He had a charming modesty 
about his attainments and posi- 
tion, and he had a gift of 
understanding which brought 
out the best in the people who 
met him. 

So he lay and smoked and 
looked at the Funkeys woods, 
bowed and black in the rain. 
From his height he could see 
the chimneys of the house, 
and as the storm continued it 
became evident he must seek 
lodging there for the night. 
From Starend it had been his 
intention to catch an early 
local to Sheffield, thence to 
Newcastle, and spend a couple 
of days along the wall before 
crossing the border. His 
original plan had been to pass 
a few days with his friend at 
Funkeys, but old Lady Funkeys 
was in her hundredth year, and 
her illness was keeping her son 
in London. ‘ Anything,’’ Tim- 
othy had written, ‘ might 
happen now,” and Nicholas 
had felt impatient at this 
camouflaged reference to death 
by so intelligent a man. 

Timothy ran Funkeys for his 
brother, and he was also writing 
a history of it. It had been 
at the meeting of an arche- 
ological society that Nicholas 
and he laid the foundations of 
their good friendship. 

The storm was dragging away 
its skirts in the west, the weight 





of the rain had decreased ; in 
ten minutes or so Nicholas 
judged he might take the road 
again, by which time it would 
be six o’clock, and an hour to 
Funkeys would bring him to 
seven and darkness. He really 
did not mind. Lord Funkeys’ 
library, in which to Nicholas’ 
knowledge its owner had never 
opened a book, would com- 
pensate for all; for the late 
Lord Funkeys had been one of 
the book buyers of repute of 
the nineteenth century, one, 
like Timon, “in books not 
authors curious.” 

He got up, strolled along 
the narrow chamber towards a 
natural doorway and found 
himself looking into a deeper 
cave, another of the openings 
he had seen from below making 
it like a large room with a 
window. Idly he stepped in, 
and again on that mind dedi- 
cated to pure reason descended 
the feeling he had experienced 
in the still street of Marenmazy. 

His youngest sister, the trans- 
lator of Verlaine, went about 
declaring she was psychic, that 
the atmosphere of places and 
houses was charged for her with 
message and meaning. She 
had certainly more than once 
discovered curious things like 
the secret stairway at Clovens, 
but her brother had ascribed 
her power to previous know- 
ledge and acute subconscious- 
ness. In a little he was not to 
be so sure, for here he himself 
stood in a sandy cave in an 
English county and felt that a 
presence bore him company. 
He remembered an explorer 
telling him that he always knew 
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when danger was near, and 
Nicholas had explained that 
as he had explained his sister’s 
sensitiveness by assuring his 
friend that years of watching 
and listening had developed 
the organs concerned to such a 
high degree that they caught up 
sounds and sights before they 
were brought into action. 

The chamber was empty, 
that was to be seen at a glance, 
yet as he stepped forward he 
looked over his shoulder and 
was angry when he realised 
he had done it. The inner wall 
of the large cave opened on a 
smaller square, lit from an 
orifice from which light filtered 
in a cold spray. It was like 
looking into a shrine. The 
place had not drawn the curious 
—no spent matches, no litter, 
no churning of sand! It was 
filled with the quiet the dead 
give off. 

He stooped and entered, and 
his mind which had always 
disallowed influence asserted 
itself. He was now behind the 
rock face, which accounted for 
the still heaviness; he had 
felt the same thing in a mine— 
world cut off from animation. 
Against the back wall was a 
large slab like a table, a trestle 
of stone, about four feet high. 
It was a natural table, but 
hands had hewn it and trimmed 
it roughly with such tools as 
they had had. It had been an 
altar. 

Nicholas leaped down from 
his refuge into a much cooler 
world with a pale exhausted 
west. He was thoughtful as 
he crossed the wet moor, and 
at the edge of the woods he 


turned and surveyed the ridge, 
It rose out of the dusk settling 
on the land into ambient light, 
mystical as Keats’ realms of 
faery. He had come to a 
ready conclusion about the 
caves. A persecuted sect had 
used them as a secret meeting- 
place, and in that there was 
nothing strange. He was in a 
part of England which had 
suffered for creed, yielding 
martyrs for the Faith as well 
as martyrs for Reform. The 
spot was in the heart of great 
estates, storm centres of earlier 
times, peopled with souls fear- 
ful of what was to come both 
in this life and the next. The 
woods had then in all likelihood 
spread to the base of the ridge, 
making good cover for fugitives 
from belief as established by 
law. 


Lights! Lights! From the 
terraces the forbidding pile of 
Funkeys Place looked like a 
Rhine castle of the stage. 
Nicholas knew its history well, 
for he had helped his friend 
with the early chapters of his 
book. It had been begun in 
the fourteenth century and 
nearly consumed by fire in the 
sixteenth. It had been re- 
stored in the seventeenth by a 
Funkeys whose building visions 
were all of space—floor space, 
where his friends could lie out- 
stretched when their gurgita- 
tions and potations undid them. 
In the early nineteenth century 
a genteel Funkeys, Timothy’s 
grandfather, had flung out a 
few bay windows to relieve the 
grim walls, and had also added 
the four imbricated turrets like 
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bonnets. His daughter-in-law, 
the lady now in her hundredth 
year, had called the effort 
“pointed evangelical.” 

But the lights in the stage 
castle! Nicholas wondered if 
by any chance Lord Funkeys 
was paying an unexpected visit 
to his domains. Then the 
trend of mind, inborn in the 
Scot, thought of explanation 
in death. Lady Funkeys must 
be dead and the old house 
being prepared to receive her. 
Still, he was wet and cold, and 
he knew Timothy’s door would 
open to him even with his 
mother’s corpse within. He 
pulled the iron bell and heard 
its jangle resound, and was 
cheered by the sound. It was 
personal, not like an electric 
contrivance whirring where the 
waiter on the step could not 
hear, or worse still, agitating a 
coloured light. A figure crossed 
behind the stained glass and 
flung open the door. 

“Good - evening to you, 
Corder. Can you put me up 
for the night? I’ve been held 
up by the rain——”’ 

“ Sir Nicholas !’’ The butler 
peered’ against the darkness. 
“Yes, sir, of course.” 

Nicholas stepped into the 
enormous hall of the drinking 
lord. 

“Your master’s in London. 
I had a letter from him at 
Buxton.” 

“The master’s here and her 
ladyship.”’ 

“Her ladyship——”’ The 
old man’s voice had not the note 
dedicated to the dead. 

“Yes, sir, she insisted on 
coming north——”’ 
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“Nick! So you got my wire 
at Buxton. I’d given you up, 
and I’d been looking forward to 
dinner with you.” 

Timothy Funkeys looked the 
scholar he was. His tall figure 
stooped ; he was thin, he had 
a clever face, he carried about 
him the atmosphere of a library, 
and his skin had the texture 
the painters caught in the 
candle-light. 

“Telegram? No. I left at 
dawn, and have been on the 
road since. Lady Funkeys ? ” 

‘ Better!’’ A whimsical 
look of resignation accompanied 
the inflected word. ‘“ And in- 
sisted on coming north. None 
the worse. Now you? ” 

‘“* Like Israel on the Passover 
night—just my staff in my 
hand.” 

‘“‘ Corder will see to all that. 
Whisky at once and a hot bath 
and dinner, and I’ll deserve 
well of posterity. I hope your 
biographers will all mention it.’’ 

‘“‘ T do feel tired.”?” He paused 
and looked at his friend. ‘ As 
much in my mind as in my 
body. By-the-bye, I never re- 
member seeing that Marenmazy 
of yours before.” 

‘“‘ Surely.” 

“No. I’d never forget those 
old houses. I’ve certainly never 
been in that village before.” 

‘¢ Tt’s in a corner, of course. 
I daresay it’s more in evidence 
at the shooting—a line of butts 
begins just above it. It’s an 
interesting old place. I’m tak- 
ing up that part in my next 
chapter.” 

“T’d like to hear about 
that.” 

Fifteen minutes later, as he 
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lay in his bath, Nicholas re- 
flected how good it was to 
know a lord and be able to call 
on such hospitality. Then he 
laughed and looked round the 
bathroom, soi-disant, for many 
relics of its bedroom stage still 
clung to the walls, and thought 
of his own gleaming tiles and 
gadgets. It was something to 
be able to outdo a lord in 
plumbing. 


The dinner table lay like a 
ship at anchor in a pool of 
light. The dining-room was in 
the old part of the house, built 
before the days of the roisterer. 
The Victorian had tried to 
embellish it, but the thickness 
of the walls had defeated him. 
He always spoke of its em- 
brasures as ‘ bays.’ 

“Tf you had come out on 
the road below Marenmazy 
you’d have seen at once where 
you were. I had a board put 
up to say motorists could cross 
the moors, and we resurrected 
the old name of that part. 
When I was a boy it was known 
as ‘The Curies ’—there used 
to be stables there.” 

‘‘ Board complete with ‘ By 
the kindness of Lord Funkeys.’”’ 

“* Nick, you know I wouldn’t 
do that.” 

Nicholas always called him- 
self a socialist. Tim Funkeys, 
who knew him better than 
anybody else, said he was no 
socialist, that his political atti- 
tude was his contempt for the 
Haves. 

“‘T know you wouldn’t.” 

“And you must remember 
the people of Marenmazy are 
our workpeople, and it is their 


quiet and rest that are being 
disturbed.” 

“T did not like the quiet 
of your Marenmazy. It isn’t 
peace ; there is something dis. 
turbing about it. Dash it all, 
Tim, I had a feeling of some 
secret under the surface.” 
Timothy watched him. “ It 
was in Marenmazy I felt it.” 

“¢ Yes, Nick.” 

He began the story which he 
had not meant to tell, and told 
it from the street of Marenmazy 
to the finding of the altar cave. 

“T’ll soon be using Evaline’s 
abominable participle ‘ sens- 
ing.’ ”’ 

“‘ T think that’s just what you 
have been doing.’”’ Nicholas 
smiled as if he knew what 
was coming. ‘ Science doesn’t 
explain everything. No, I’m 
not going to quote it—time it 
had a public funeral. But it 
doesn’t, Nick. You’re the proof 
of it tonight. Had it been any 
other than you I’d have put it 
down to subconscious remem- 
brance of old tales and local 
knowledge, but I know that 
between the Romans and Ein- 
stein you have never worked 
that stratum.’”’ Timothy Fun- 
keys laughed at his friend’s 
expression. ‘‘ Things have hap- 
pened since the legions left the 
land, things that have worked 
themselves into the soil and 
minds of England and formed 
England. Surely, Nick, events 
that have turned the course of 
history, affecting each one of 
us, must have left imprint 
somewhere — inverted influx- 
ionism, if you like—and if you 
grant the one process you must 
grant the other. Great events 
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leave a trembling in the air, 
the actors must have imparted 
their intensity of mind. Oh, 
I haven’t your choice of words, 
your ready way of speaking. 
I’ve never had a class of 
students in front of me to keep 
me to the point.”’ 

‘“‘ You are worse than Evaline. 
The Romans were hard facts, 
and they have left concrete 
substances to deal with. I’m 
like the early Christians—I 
cannot deal in abstractions. I 
must have the image I can 
touch. Perhaps we all have 
six senses ; perhaps they were 
all there in full force to begin 
with, and in the struggle for 
existence the spiritual one sub- 
merged, or you have to retire 
to a cloister to exercise it. 
Evaline, you may have, I 
think you have something finer 
in the fabric of your minds, 
and where that happens the 
old sixth sense may still operate. 
I have nothing of it.”’ 

“I’m beginning to doubt 
that.” Nicholas shook his 
head. 

“T spent two days with 
Pittland on the Roman Road; 
never shade of a legionary dis- 
turbed us, and we have been 
finding his camp, his accoutre- 
ments, and the beginning of a 
street.”’ 

This time Timothy shook his 
head. 

“No, the Roman would not 
leave it. He was conquering ; 
he was generally a mercenary, 
and except for your wild 
countrymen I think we liked 
his rule and order. He did not 
care, England, Gaul, Spain— 
all one to him, a job to be done. 
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He’ll never walk down his 
street of nights. Yet you felt 
something strange in Maren- 
mazy—you felt it!” 

The dinner had been ex- 
cellent, the bouquet of the 
Funkeys’ claret fine and rare. 
Timothy always said he saw no 
reason why he should not enjoy 
it himself, and it was having 
its soothing effect on Nicholas. 
The street of Marenmazy, the 
land lying fearful before the 
storm, the old man and his 
talk of a woman he had once 
seen in the Funkeys woods— 
they suddenly became remote. 

‘‘ The weather—that thunder 
coming up. Even the medical 
faculty recognises the effect of 
electricity on the human frame 
and mentality, and as I always 
tell you, Tim, I must see some 
relation between fancy and 
fact. Pontius Pilate may not 
have been born in Perthshire, 
but he could have been— 
children of centurions must 
have been born there, and some 
must have risen as high as the 
governorship of Judea. Raleigh 
may not have spread his cloak 
for Elizabeth, but the action 
had his bombast in it. That’s 
the sort of thing I understand. 
But when you speak of mind 
imparting sensation to inani- 
mate things you enter a sphere 
where I cannot follow you.” 

Timothy Funkeys rose 
abruptly. 

‘¢ We’ll have the coffee in the 
library—I want to show you 
something.” 


Nicholas looked at the 
glittering thing his friend put 
in his hand. It was a small 
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oval portrait, about four inches 
in length, of a sharp-faced man, 
ah unprepossessing man, in 
black doublet without ruffle. 
The narrow frame was of 
diamonds, closely set, several 
missing. It had been in the 
hands of a restorer. 

“That was found seventy 
years ago in the cave of the 
altar in the Long Rack of 


Funkeys.”’ 
‘‘ Who is it ? ”’ 
“There are three good 


guesses—I’ll tell you what I 
know.” 

Nicholas looked at his setting 
—the walls with books rising 
to the ceiling ; the conventional 
blues and reds of the Turkey 
rugs blending so well with 
the floor and colours of the 
bindings that they might all 
have been designed and set to 
grow together like flowers in an 
ordered bed. His host stood 
against the canopy of the 
chimney, himseif monkish in 
face and bearing, enclosed here 
from the headlong pace of life, 
bonded to the things of the 
past. Nicholas remembered the 
brother was childless. The 
three sisters who had preceded 
the sons were also childless— 
the line of the house tapered 
to its close. 

‘* You know, Nick, that here 
we are almost in the centre of 
the radius where Mary of Scot- 
land lived and moved for seven- 
teen years; in fact, all her 
captivity was spent within 
seventy miles of Sheffield Castle. 
For fourteen of those years she 
was under Shrewsbury, and 
except for a scare or two on 
Elizabeth’s part she was in 
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comparative safety.” He spoke 
as if he were marshalling the 
sentences in his mind; in 
their order they had a sound 
of much cogitation. ‘ If Mary 
had known patience she might 
have lived to be Queen of 
England. Nobody yet has 
given much thought to that. 
Has it ever occurred to you 
how little we know of her life 
from day to day? She was 
such a great pawn, such a life- 
and-death matter to Europe 
that I suppose those connected 
with her never bothered about 
little things. She could not be 
writing conspiratorial letters all 
the time, although her thoughts 
were all of one thing—thinking, 
thinking how to regain a throne. 
She gossiped—Lady Shrews- 
bury and she had tremendous 
bouts of that; she played, she 
saw masques, she hunted, and 
take it all over she must have 
had a good enough time under 
Shrewsbury. Paulet was differ- 
ent, morose brute ! 

‘She stood for so much, for 
more than thrones ; the future 
of the world depended on how 
she was moved, and sometimes 
it came near being a successful 
move. Today we call the issue 
freedom of thought, things can 
be docketed now, but then it 
was something men were afraid 
to put a name to. She was also 
a powder-barrel. Never forget 
that! You know as well as 
I do of one brilliant mind 
which has lost all sense of 
proportion where she is the 
subject.” 

“Yes.”” Nicholas nodded. 
‘‘ That so scientific an historian 
should be so unhistorical.” 
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“Do you ever tire of reading 
about her ? ” 

‘Never! I never shall. No 
matter how old and worn the 
story.” 

“Tt was the same when she 
lived. She was story for men. 
That is the difference between 
her and Marie Antoinette, who 
really became story in her 
death. The world would never 
have heard of Marie Antoinette 
had she died in her bed; it 
would always have heard of 


‘‘ So, in these fourteen years 
she must have moved about in 
comparative freedom. During 
the last four she was closely 
watched — Walsingham was 
pressing. To begin with, Eliza- 
beth meant well enough, but 
she was an adept at balancing 
on the fence and in matters of 
policy it was difficult to know 
her real thoughts. You cannot 
be on the trigger all the time, 
and she trusted Shrewsbury, 
and looked away when nothing 
urged her attention. Mary had 
a bold spirit, more defiant per- 
haps than brave, and she knew 
a lot about the art of living. 
She had her long French 
apprenticeship — the court of 
Francis, the glory of the Medici 
descended from the head to the 
flesh. 

“On those constant journeys 
of hers from castle to castle 
she must have made contact 
with many people. How little, 
Nick, we know of all that! 
The women who curtsied and 
murmured a message; men 
who kissed her hand and gave 
theirs.’’ 

“That can be all true.” 


‘She was an intense woman. 
Neither defeat nor capture 
could break her high ideas of 
sovereignty. She never re- 
laxed on that. Day after day 
the essence of that burning 
Spirit must have seared every- 
body near her, and believe it 
or not the whole of this little 
realm of hers is filled with her 
presence. If I had ever doubted 
it you have proved it tonight.” 
He laughed. “A réle you’ 
never expected to fill, my pro- 
fessor—proof of the intangible.” 

“That takes some proving.” 

“TI wish I could write it. 
I’m better at that. Mary 
passed through Funkeys many 
times ; she stayed at the Dower 
here on her way to and 
from Buxton. Fortunately the 
house books were saved when 
the great wing was burned 
down. Marenmazy—the orig- 
inal name was Mary’s House 
—was built round the Dower. 
You can still see the ruins of 
it above the village. She stayed 
there. for hunting, she was 
friendly with the Philip Fun- 
keys of the time. These woods 
above the village, all that’s 
left of the forest, must have 
seen her pass through many 
times.”’ 

Nicholas looked at his friend, 
at the pale face with its inward 
glow, and wondered if the lot 
that had cast him into the 
heritage of the Funkeys and 
its past had overworked his 
imagination. 

“She heard secret Mass in 
that cave. To do Elizabeth 
justice, the exercise of her faith 
was accorded her, under surveil- 
lance, of course, and Mary had 
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oval portrait, about four inches 
in length, of a sharp-faced man, 
ah unprepossessing man, in 
black doublet without ruffle. 
The narrow frame was of 
diamonds, closely set, several 
missing. It had been in the 
hands of a restorer. 

“That was found seventy 
years ago in the cave of the 
altar in the Long Rack of 


Funkeys.” 
“Who is it?” 
“There are three good 


guesses—I’]l tell you what I 
know.” 

Nicholas looked at his setting 
—the walls with books rising 
to the ceiling ; the conventional 
blues and reds of the Turkey 
rugs blending so well with 
the floor and colours of the 
bindings that they might all 
have been designed and set to 
grow together like flowers in an 
ordered bed. His host stood 
against the canopy of the 
chimney, himself monkish in 
face and bearing, enclosed here 
from the headlong pace of life, 
bonded to the things of the 
past. Nicholas remembered the 
brother was childless. The 
three sisters who had preceded 
the sons were also childless— 
the line of the house tapered 
to its close. 

‘You know, Nick, that here 
we are almost in the centre of 
the radius where Mary of Scot- 
land lived and moved for seven- 
teen years; in fact, all her 
captivity was spent within 
seventy miles of Sheffield Castle. 
For fourteen of those years she 
was under Shrewsbury, and 
except for a scare or two on 
Elizabeth’s part she was in 
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comparative safety.” He spoke 
a8 if he were marshalling the 
sentences in his mind; in 
their order they had a sound 
of much cogitation. “ If Mary 
had known patience she might 
have lived to be Queen of 
England. Nobody yet has 
given much thought to that. 
Has it ever occurred to you 
how little we know of her life 
from day to day? She was 
such a great pawn, such a life- 
and-death matter to Europe 
that I suppose those connected 
with her never bothered about 
little things. She could not be 
writing conspiratorial letters all 
the time, although her thoughts 
were all of one thing—thinking, 
thinking how to regain a throne. 
She gossiped—Lady Shrews- 
bury and she had tremendous 
bouts of that; she played, she 
8aw masques, she hunted, and 
take it all over she must have 
had a good enough time under 
Shrewsbury. Paulet was differ- 
ent, morose brute ! 

‘She stood for so much, for 
more than thrones ; the future 
of the world depended on how 
she was moved, and sometimes 
it came near being a successful 
move. Today we call the issue 
freedom of thought, things can 
be docketed now, but then it 
was something men were afraid 
to put a name to. She was also 
a powder-barrel. Never forget 
that! You know as well as 
I do of one brilliant mind 
which has lost all sense of 
proportion where she is the 
subject.” 

“Yes.” Nicholas nodded. 
‘‘ That so scientific an historian 
should be so unhistorical.”’ 
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“Do you ever tire of reading 
about her ? ”’ 

‘Never! I never shall. No 


matter how old and worn the 
story.” 

“Tt was the same when she 
lived. She was story for men. 
That is the difference between 
her and Marie Antoinette, who 
really became story in her 
death. The world would never 
have heard of Marie Antoinette 
had she died in her bed; it 
would always have heard of 


‘‘ So, in these fourteen years 
she must have moved about in 
comparative freedom. During 
the last four she was closely 
watched — Walsingham was 
pressing. To begin with, Eliza- 
beth meant well enough, but 
she was an adept at balancing 
on the fence and in matters of 
policy it was difficult to know 
her real thoughts. You cannot 
be on the trigger all the time, 
and she trusted Shrewsbury, 
and looked away when nothing 
urged her attention. Mary had 
a bold spirit, more defiant per- 
haps than brave, and she knew 
a lot about the art of living. 
She had her long French 
apprenticeship —the court of 
Francis, the glory of the Medici 
descended from the head to the 
flesh. 

‘On those constant journeys 
of hers from castle to castle 
She must have made contact 
with many people. How little, 
Nick, we know of all that! 
The women who curtsied and 
murmured @ message; men 
who kissed her hand and gave 
theirs.”’ 

‘“‘ That can be all true.” 
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‘‘ She was an intense woman. 
Neither defeat nor capture 
could break her high ideas of 
sovereignty. She never re- 
laxed on that. Day after day 
the essence of that burning 
spirit must have seared every- 
body near her, and believe it 
or not the whole of this little 
realm of hers is filled with her 
presence. If I had ever doubted 
it you have proved it tonight.” 
He laughed. “A réle you’ 
never expected to fill, my pro- 
fessor—proof of the intangible.” 

“That takes some proving.” 

“TI wish I could write it. 
I’m better at that. Mary 
passed through Funkeys many 
times ; she stayed at the Dower 
here on her way to and 
from Buxton. Fortunately the 
house books were saved when 
the great wing was burned 
down. Marenmazy—the orig- 
inal name was Mary’s House 
—was built round the Dower. 
You can still see the ruins of 
it above the village. She stayed 
there. for hunting, she was 
friendly with the Philip Fun- 
keys of the time. These woods 
above the village, all that’s 
left of the forest, must have 
seen her pass through many 
times.”’ 

Nicholas looked at his friend, 
at the pale face with its inward 
glow, and wondered if the lot 
that had cast him into the 
heritage of the Funkeys and 
its past had overworked his 
imagination. 

‘“‘She heard secret Mass in 
that cave. To do Elizabeth 
justice, the exercise of her faith 
was accorded her, under surveil- 
lance, of course, and Mary had 
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wit to know that if her confessor 
were ever found mixed in a 
plot, that would be the end of 
it. What he may have heard 
and repeated to his mistress 
was another matter and their 
own affair, if youask me. Mary 
was being held against her will, 
although I think that at the 
bar of history there was little 
else to do. One must be fair, 
try to put oneself into the 
feeling of the times. 

“‘ There was constant coming 
and going of priests between 
England and the Continent, 
the colleges throwing them 
across. The Church still con- 
sidered itself the master of 
states, and the priests were its 
soldiers, trained as such, and 
always they found their way 
north to the great magnet. 
Mary saw many of them. I’m 
not delivering you an historical 
lecture. . . .” 

“'You’re doing extremely 
well. How did the miniature 
come to be found ? ”’ 

“To the point, as ever. My 
mother found it. She came to 
Funkeys a bride eighty years 
ago. We were all born here ; 
my eldest sister was eighteen 
when Philip was born... . I 
forget, but Julia’s nearly eighty ! 
We had tutors, never went to 
a big school; my father had 
queer ideas about education— 
I think wrong for Philip and 
right for me. Mother in her 
day rode and walked all the 
county, and she took up the 
study of Mary. She once spoke 
of writing a book—she had 
access to papers and family 
letters, and I know she had 
her notes all ready. Then she 
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dropped the idea—I never knew 
why, and I think it a pity, for 
she would have produced a 
remarkable book and thrown 
new light on Mary, much- 
needed light, for we are going 
round in a circle now. 

‘‘She found the entrance to 
the caves. I believe in that day 
there was a lot of scrub round 
it. Do you know, Nick, that 
children never go there to play, 
and could you think of a better 
place for them? And once a 
keeper saw a picnic-party there 
and went to ask them to tidy 
up after they were finished and 
met them coming away. They 
said they didn’t like it. I have 
never heard anyone on Funkeys 
speak about the Long Rack 
except as a direction. The 
place is just avoided.” 

Nicholas thought of that 
compelling silence. 

“So Mary’s hearing Mass 
there, with one of those hunted 
priests officiating, must have 
been a dangerous business, for 
they were doomed men when 
caught. There would be scouts 
out, men watching among the 





trees. My mother ” he 
stopped abruptly. Nicholas 
looked up and waited. ‘‘ My 


mother always held that she got 
most of her important messages 
that way. She had grounds 
for thinking that. When any- 
thing vital was on the tapis 
they used other means than 
the pen. The messages then 
were delivered by mouth. RKe- 
member they were entitled to 
use what weapons they had. 
Every prisoner is_ entitled 
Coie? 
“*T suppose he is.” 
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“One day Sturgess, the 
keeper—he went with mother 
on many of her excursions ; 
he had a high intelligence and 
was county born — Sturgess 
started digging away at the 
sand and earth at the foot of 
the altar, and mother saw that 
glittering.” 

“Tim, you’re like a show- 
man. Who is it supposed to 
be?” 

“ That’s what we cannot be 
certain about, and I’ve had a 
lot of experts. The general 
opinion is that it is Norfolk, 
that it had been sent to Mary 
at the time the mad idea of his 
marrying her was bruited. It 
resembles the portrait by the 
Dutchman at King’s Higham. 
Then some have thought it 
Shrewsbury, only he might be 
older. Still the miniaturists 
never kept closely to colouring of 
age. Others think it a Guise.” 

Nicholas lifted the miniature 
and pulled the table lamp over 
it. Timothy watched him with 
curiosity. He remembered the 
impish look on his friend’s face 
when he had first studied it. 
Now he was smiling. 

“T don’t know who your 
experts are, but they’ll need to 
learn a little more about ex- 
pertising. The miniature is 
none of their guesses, Tim. It 
is an exact copy of the one 
and only authentic portrait of 
Rizzio.”’ 

“ Rizzio ! ” 

The name was like an old 
sword on a wall. It belonged 
to the past, to things outworn ; 
even to Mary’s ears, if the name 
were ever spoken in her pres- 
ence, it must have had a ghostly 
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sound, faint as echoes in Holy- 
rood. 

“ Rizzio! The Comte de 
Palles sold the portrait three 
years ago to Stockton Wade, 
the American millionaire. I 
was at the sale in New York.” 


“Yes, Corder ? ’’ 

The face of the butler hung 
on the edge of the light like an 
illusion in a magic mirror. He 
was perturbed. 

“‘ Her ladyship wishes to seo 
Sir Nicholas.” 

Had he announced Gabriel 
he could not have caused 
greater amazement to the two 
men. The urbanity which 
Nicholas wore like a buckler 
fell from him. For more than 
two years the sender of the 
message had been hovering 
between life and death; now 
so ill that the graceless son she 
adored would be flying between 
his spas and the London house 
where she lay ; now so well that 
to the son she disliked her 
shafts of wit seemed keener in 
barb than ever. 

“Her ladyship!’’ Timothy 
muttered. Then almost apolo- 
getically to his friend: ‘I told 
her before dinner that you had 
arrived and had been on the 
Long Rack. All right, Corder, 
we'll go up at once.” He waited 
to hear the soft closing of the 
door before continuing. “I 
don’t know why I did, Nick. I 
didn’t mean to, but she was 
expecting news, seemed to know 
there was some presence in the 
house. I asked her maid if 
she had told her—she said no. 
She’s uncanny these days, going 
back on things, dropping hints. 
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She has known such a lot. It 
was a tragedy she took ill in 
London, for she’s never been 
happy alywhere except in 
Funkeys. Sometimes I think 
she doesn’t want to go away 
with all she knows. You don’t 
mind seeing her ? ”’ 

“Of course not. I am 
honoured. She has always 
been a good friend.” 

‘¢ She said once you made her 
think she knew as much as 
you.” 

“She knew much more,” 
Nicholas said. 

They crossed the hall, the 
few points of light giving it the 
look of a furnished barn, and 
went up the splendid staircase 
towards the tapestry of the 
Argo weighing eastward to 
Colchis, the Dodonan beam 
pointing into darkness. Tim- 
othy’s evangelical grandfather 
had always called it “ St Paul’s 
Voyage to Malta.” 

‘“‘ She’s in the Royal rooms,”’ 
Timothy said simply. ‘She 
insisted on going there, and I’ve 
been terrified. They haven’t 
been used for years, but Corder 
has done wonders. She said 
it didn’t matter about comfort 
—she’d slept in huts and on 
the ground many times.” 

They turned along a corridor 
as broad as a street. Nicholas 
had the feeling of entering a 
church ; had it not been that 
his feet sank into the carpet, 
he would have tiptoed. He 
felt half fearful of what he 
must see. The aura of one 
hundred years was meeting 
them. Like a millstream there 
raced through his mind all he 
had known and heard of her, 
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the great things of her power 
and personality sweeping past 
with the tales of her exploits, 
her laughter at the frowns on 
exalted brows, her epigrams 
which were merged in the 
common talk. He remembered 
his first meeting with her. 
She had been over eighty and 
she had risen to receive him, 
although severe rheumatism had 
kept her seated to the rest of 
the throng. He had not seen 
her for nearly ten years—she 
had withdrawn from society 
on her ninetieth birthday with 
the quip that she was beginning 
to repeat herself. 

At an open door a woman 
stood in the light. 

‘“ Tt’s all right then, Quale ? ” 

‘Yes, sir. Her ladyship’s 
wonderful tonight. I haven’t 
seen her like it for years.” 

She whispered as Timothy 
had whispered. They entered 
a large ante-chamber, formal, 
stiff, magnificent. There were 
massive chandeliers, large mir- 
rors, ormolu tables, a quantity 
of that uncomfortable furniture 
among which the French kings 
were expected to take their 
ease and may explain why these 
monarchs stayed so much in 
bed. 

The maid preceded them to a 
double door set in the long wall, 
opened it, and said gently— 

“Sir Nicholas and Mr 
Timothy, my lady.” 

The apartment seemed as 
large as the hall beneath, the 
half at the door sombre and 
dim, the other half richly lit. 
The bed of the kings was at 
the far end, the canopy, rather 
baldachin, reaching out to a 
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level with the footposts. The 
hangings had been removed 
and the bed stood between 
open windows, the cool wind 
of the September night flowing 
through the room like a river. 
She lay propped against a 
spread of pillows, and Nicholas’ 
uneasiness fled at sight of her. 
She had none of the fearsome- 
ness of great age nor its re- 
pulsion — mind had defeated 
matter. 

In the kindly glow of arti- 
ficial light, she might have 
passed for seventy had it 
not been for the eyes, sunken 
in the caverns of brow, and 
the dark stain on the wax-like 
skin round the mouth. She 
had always been thin of face, 
eager and thin, and now her 
cheek-bones seemed unnaturally 
high. The day of rouge and 
powder was gone, the body had 
finished with the trappings and 
make-believe of earth. Her 
hands were long and yellow, 
but still suggested strength. 
She looked past her son. 

“How kind of you to come 
to see me, Nicholas.” 

The voice was thin yet com- 
manding in accent. It sounded 
to Nicholas like the pipe of a 
flute coming from a distance. 
It was clear like a flute and the 
words were distinct and beauti- 
fully pronounced. He took the 
long hand, dreading the touch. 
It was cold, but the fingers 
pressed his with some semblance 
of the firm grasp she used to 
give. 

“* Get chairs, Tim.’’ 

“Tt’s late, mother. 
will upset your sleep.” 

“Nothing can upset my 
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sleep.”” The voice broke on a 
laugh. Then imperiously : 
“* Put Nicholas there! Closer!” 

The chair almost touched 
the bed. Her son sat a little 
back, nervous and uncomfort- 
able. 

“Tim tells me you have 
come through Marenmazy and 
had to shelter on Long Rack.” 
She turned her head to the 
western windows. “If the 
leaves were off the trees I’d 
see it again ... in the altar 
cave.” The eyes in their depths 
were intent. 

“Yes, Lady Funkeys. I 
saw it, and guessed that at one 
time there had been an altar in 
use there.” 

“A thousand might see it 
and not know. But not you, 
Nicholas Manworth. Have you 
shown him the miniature, 
Tim ?” 

‘¢ Yes, mother.” 

‘And who do you say it is, 
Nicholas ? ” 

He hesitated. It is a dis- 
quieting thing to start a dis- 
cussion with one a hundred 
years old. A ritual is observed 
for converse with those attain- 
ing that great age; deference, 
agreement with no matter what 
absurdity the mouth may utter. 
For a brief space the sceptre 
of age commands more homage 
than beautiful youth. 

“Nick says it’s Rizzio—an 
exact copy of the one authentic 
portrait, perhaps by one of the 
Bassanos. De Palles had it.’ 

“David!” She laughed 
again. “So it’s David. I 
always suspected it; but you 
and your wise men, Tim, must 
needs look everywhere except 
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in the right place . . . Norfolk, 
poor creature, was a good 
guess.” 

She straightened herself in 
bed with a movement of sur- 
prising vigour. She had been 
a tall woman and her frame 
had still its breadth of shoulder. 
Her son sprang up, but she 
waved him back. 

‘‘ Mary’s country—this was. 
She must have known the land 
hereabouts far better than ever 
she knew Scotland.’’ The voice 
conveyed to Nicholas for the 
first time the pathos of Mary’s 


lot. ‘‘ Out of Sheffield Castle 
into Sheffield Castle — Tut- 
bury, Wingfield, here, Bux- 


ton, Chatsworth, Hardwicke— 
if that wasn’t knowing the 
country, and Bess Shrewsbury 
always on the watch.” Again 
she laughed, and again she 
moved her shoulders nearer to 
Nicholas. He thought of village 
women gathering in for a 
secret talk. ‘“TI’ll tell you, 
Nicholas——”’ 

“Mother!” The subdued 
tone thrilled in the room. 
‘You must not exert yourself. 
Nick will come back in the 
morning. You'll have a bad 
night after this.’’ 

“T tell you I’m going to 
sleep well, my lad. What do I 
want with it now? Listen, 
Nicholas.” The cold hand 
rested on his; she had always 
liked handsome men. ‘TIT can 
tell you about Mary. I saw 
her once.” She paused and 
nodded in triumph with the 
look of one who had long kept 
a secret. ‘‘ Yes, not just the 
rambling of an old woman. I 
was young then and I wrote it 
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alldown. And Sturgess knows, 
He saw her too.” 
There was a long pause in 


which she reclined staring 
straight before her. She was 
immobile as death. At last 


the voice came again, a rough 
edge now on the thin flute. 

‘¢ Among the trees Philip cut 
down in the war. No one else 
will ever see her . . . one thing 
Tim’s good for, he won’t allow 
them to cut any more trees, 
Philip needed money and said 
it was for the country.” A 


softness flooded the high- 
boned face, and the voice 
took a tender tone. ‘ That's 


Philip! ... She was tall and 
red-haired, not the red that 
darkens .. . there’s no good 
portrait of her. I travelled all 
Europe looking for one after 
that. The Clouets! No!” 
She spoke sharply as if she 
were abswering an argument. 
“‘ Margaret of Valois perhaps. 
Mary might be like her hus- 
band’s aunt; all that French 
lot were kin. It was a proud 
face, a high face, that’s the 
word .. . high.” 

The cold hand pressed on 
Nicholas’, as if death sought 
some of his warmth. 

“Where could Mary go? 
Nobody wanted her. Your 
loving Scots would have assas- 
sinated her, Nicholas; you 
were always good at that, made 
a trade of it. She was done with 
Scotland. “ 

‘But Mary wanted power 
and sovereignty, mother. She 
cared for nothing except a 
throne—she’d have risked Scot- 
land again.’’ 

She seemed pleased at the 
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interruption. It drew her back 
among normal beings into the 
fellowship of minds where 
thought functioned without the 
weight of one hundred years. 

“To be a queen!” Her 
voice was reflective. ‘‘ Except 
for Bothwell—and that’s a bit 
of Mary we don’t understand. 
We’ve taken the easy way there, 
and the romancers have had a 
long say of it. Mary’s politics 
weren’t all love; she had wit, 
and Bothwell had men, and 
troops were needed when love 
was done. That was a quick 
fire, and nobody knows what 
was in Mary’s mind. She 
could wear a false face when she 
liked —”’ 

She lay silent and they waited 
the sign of dismissal. Like 
royalty she must terminate 


the audience. An owl hooted. 
“The owl! Bird of death! 
Well, somebody is always 


dying.... Tim!” 

‘Yes, mother.’’ 

‘When I go and you hear 
people saying the owls were 
hooting that week, stop that 
nonsense. You’d think the 
Marenmazy people never heard 
the owls except before a death. 
I’ve heard them hooting in 
Funkeys for eighty years. Will 
they only hunt at my death ? 
Mary heard them. Owls and 
omens would not trouble her. 
She was her own destiny. 
Mary! A pretty picture they 
have made of her. I’d like 
to have seen her at the writing 
of those letters.” She poked a 
yellow finger at Nicholas. 
“ That one to Mauvissiére when 
she threatened to send the 
circular to all Christendom 
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about Elizabeth’s goings-on,and 
that other to Elizabeth herself 
when she told her what she 
knew about her. She’d got a 
lot out of Bess when they were 
gossiping together.” 

“Well, Shrewsbury called 
them both devils.” 

Timothy seemed determined 
she should have her head, as if 
he had come to the decision 
that must excitement kill her 
she might as well die of talking 
of the Queen of the Scots. 

“So he said. He had his 
head to keep on his shoulders. 
Remember that, and nobody 
spoke the truth to Elizabeth. 
It would have done that woman 
good to hear it at times.’’ Her 
voice grew solemn. “TI saw 
her and I know how she looked, 
how she looked to men, and 
she was Shrewsbury’s charge. 
It was only after he gave her 
up that danger came. He kept 
it at arm’s length.” The ghost 
of her old humour lit her face. 
“As she kept him. He knew 
all she was up to. Strange, 
isn’t it, that the conspiracies 
only became serious after he 
went? Strange!” 

She still held Nicholas’ hand. 
The room within was as still 
as the night without. The 
curtains stirred uneasily in the 
breeze. Over her head was the 
crest of the Funkeys—a lodged 
stag and the motto: “ Wary is 
the word.”’ High above among 
billowing clouds floated the 
goddesses of the Italian artist 
who had adorned the house. 

She was speaking again, her 
voice strained and failing, but 
the room in some manner had 
acquired the property of a vast 
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gounding board, so clear were 
the words. 

‘‘T’ll soon be a hundred... 
my mother was a hundred and 


one... my grandmother a 
hundred and five. We’re his- 
tory, Nicholas. We knew 


things writers could only guess 
at. We go back to Bess... 
only seven between Bess and 
me... the families married... 
the things she could tell... 
told . . . I know her very words 

. . in the letters to Elizabeth 
Cavendish. She was Bess’s pet, 
and in spite of them all 
she married her to Charles 
Stuart. ... And Shrewsbury 
ran whining to Burghley that 
he had had no hand in it. The 
best could be mean before the 
axe. ... 

“ That silly Arabella, always 
wanting money, sold _ her 
mother’s papers to John de 
Lych, and a Funkeys married 
his heiress.”’ There was another 
long pause. One of the two 
men thought she would never 
speak again. ‘‘ When I found 
them I meant to write a book ; 
it was great temptation, but I 
couldn’t go on. . . it wasn’t 
fair. Nobody had ever done 
anything for Mary, so...I 
burned them. History !”’ 

With the free hand she made 
a downward gesture to the 
library. So vivid were the 
stark words Nicholas could see 
the canopied fireplace and the 
kneeling figure of the tall 
woman feeding the flame with 
the priceless sheets of crabbed 
writing. 

The feelings she aroused in 
him were almost indescribable. 


History ! 
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She was so sure of herself, 
indifferent to the judgment of 
time, contemptuous of law when 
it was a question of woman to 
woman. She sighed heavily 
and relaxed on her pillow, the 
heavy eye-lids closed as in the 
effigies of the dead. 

Her voice again, rustle of 
sound. Nicholas bent forward 
to catch the words, and she 
smiled back to him with all 
her youthful warmth; in the 
deep eyes for a second was the 
old allure. 

** Bess was generous to Mary 

. . in her letters, but she was 
proud, vain, and you can for- 
give a queen.” 

History ! Old Lady Shrews- 
bury whispering to her gossips 
her tales of the world’s most 
illustrious ward, nodding and 
winking as she turned each 
word ! 

Suddenly the spare figure in 
the bed sat erect and stared. 
Timothy sprang to his feet, but 
halted at what he saw. Defiant, 
the old face looked up. Was it 
another face which she chal- 
lenged? Then there issued 
from those lips with the stain 
of death around them an un- 
earthly sound. It was laughter, 
the ghost of three hundred 
years of women’s laughter, thin 
current bearing upon it the 
secret of centuries, and as it 
died away Nicholas Manworth, 
whose religion was demon- 
strated fact, felt cold shivers 
down his spine. 


Lady Funkeys died a fort- 
night later, two months short 
of her hundredth birthday. 
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STUDENT’S INTERLUDE. 


BY ANTHONY MILLS. 


AT five o’clock of a warm 
autumn afternoon I sat in my 
eighty-pounder tent laboriously 
following the career of Rahman 
Buksh, a perfectly beastly little 
boy, whose doings were of 
necessity familiar to such un- 
fortunates as had still to pass 
the Higher Standard Urdu Ex- 
amination of the Indian Army 
—and in those days we were a 
pretty numerous band. 

The Great War was over, and 
the army was getting into its 
peace-time stride again so 
quickly that some of us found 
it hard work keeping up. Four 
years of war had, as our seniors 
never wearied of impressing on 
us, lamentably interfered with 
our training, and now our 
education was to be resumed, 
or, perhaps one should say, 
begun. Hence examinations ; 
examinations for retention in 
the Indian Army, for pro- 
motion, for admission to 
courses, for the Staff College, 
in languages; all with the 
grimmest of penalties for fail- 
ure. Under the shadow of the 
axe we sweated at our books, 
and I, and others like me, 
wrestling with the crabbed 
Urdu script, grew to hate 
Rahman Buksh, and some- 
times, perhaps, to think a little 
wistfully of those unacademic 
days of war when what your 
platoon thought of you was of 
more moment than the opinion 





of the most erudite Board of 
Examiners. 

We studied under difficulties. 
The tranquillity which should 
surround the student was sadly 
lacking. On every village green 
in England monuments were 
rising which proclaimed that 
the war was over, yet here I 
had only to raise my eyes to 
see once more the piled sand- 
bags, the rough stone parapet, 
and the writhing strands of the 
barbed wire. Along some hun- 
dred miles of bristling frontier, 
we studied as best we could, 
amid alarms, excursions, and 
interruptions. 

One such interruption drew 
my thoughts from Rahman 
Buksh. <A hoarse voice, that 
rose unaccountably to a squeak 
every now and then, was speak- 
ing rapid Gurkhali somewhere 
behind my tent. It was the 
Subadar Major giving a few 
final hints to the camp night 
piquets before sending them off 
to their posts. 

“... after dark no challeng- 
ing. Shoot anybody who ap- 
proaches the wire, but ’’—a 
squeak—‘ remember, no shoot- 
ing the wind in the wire or the 
shadow of a cloud on the rocks ! 
If you shoot you must have a 
body to show for it ’’—squeak 
—‘or at least blood, lots of 
blood. .. .” 

No, peace and tranquillity 
did not seem to be having 
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much of a show here! I 
resumed my halting translation 
of the list of sticky sweetmeats 
Rahman Buksh was gorging— 
loathsome little glutton !—but 
not for long. Another voice 
was raised outside, asking, this 
time in Hindustani, unmis- 
takably Sahib’s Hindustani, for 
the Adjutant. 

I groaned. 

Next moment the Brigade 
Major’s florid face peered into 
my tent, rather like the rising 
sun in the badges of the 
Australian Forces that he had 
worn until some twist of fate 
diverted him into the Indian 


Army. 

‘¢ Ah, there you are, digger ! ”’ 
he greeted me. 

I waved him to a seat on the 
camp bed. 

“What is it?” I asked 
wearily. ‘“‘ Have I failed to 


furnish on due date the bi- 
weekly return of Jews, ortho- 
dox, practising, in the battalion, 
or have we to detail two of our 
remaining six officers for a 
course in mine-sweeping ? ” 

‘ Beany ’ Harkness shook his 
head. 

“TI will deal with those 
matters by correspondence 
through the usual channels,” 
he said. ‘ This is the big stuff. 
Shh—h! Are we alone ? ” 

“Except for about three 
thousand men within a few 
yards of us, yes!” 

“Good!” He leant towards 
me while the bed creaked 
uneasily. 

“The war’s on!” he an- 
nounced. 
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“What war?” 

“Never you mind, digger. 
It’s secret. The Brigadier’s 
been writing the orders for it 
for ten days.” 

“T thought that was your 
job, writing orders?” I ven- 
tured. 

“So d’I, but the Brig, 
thought different. I dare say 


he’s right; I’d never have 
thought of half the sub-paras 
he’s got in. Wonderful ! 
You’ll hear ’em.”’ 

“¢'When ? ” 


‘“‘ This evening, six pip emma, 
at the Civil Rest-House, bring 
your Old Man. Not a word to 


anybody else. Got to get 
round to the others now. So 
long.”’ 


Well, that was that! Some- 
thing was in the wind, and it 
was pretty certain I should not 
have a chance to open a book 
for the next few days. With 
some satisfaction I pitched 
Rahman Buksh into a corner 
and went to warn the Colonel. 

In some fortunate lands the 
fact that rest depends on 
security may not be obvious, 
but on the North-West Frontier 
of India, at any rate, there 
can be no doubt about it. 
The Civil Rest-House was in 
reality a small fort, with the 
living-rooms opening on to an 
interior courtyard, where a 
dozen or so British officers 
had assembled to get their 
orders. It was the sort of 
group that has gathered in such 
places at any time during the 
last hundred years, and for the 
same purpose. 
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There was Bill Harris, tall, 
lank, and hard as nails, com- 
manding the Frontier Force 
battalion ; Ewart of the Sikhs, 
stocky and short as his own 
men were tall ; Roberts, brown 
and hooked-nosed as any 
Pathan of his Frontier Militia ; 
and my Colonel, broader than 
most and tougher than most. 
Add a cherubic gunner major, 
a serious- minded captain of 
sappers, and a sprinkling of 
adjutants, fussing with note- 
books, message forms, and 
maps, and you have the typical 
audience that the Brigadier 
looked down on from his table 
on the low verandah. 

The Brigadier always re- 
minded me of President Wilson. 
Not that I had ever seen 
President Wilson, but I pic- 
tured him as a tall, spare man, 
deliberate in manner, efficient, 
just, earnest, and kind, but 
withal more than a shade, shall 
we say, academic. Put a 
moustache on that and you 
have our Brigadier. To inflict 
on this military Wilson as his 
Colonel House a Brigade Major 
like ‘ Beany ’ Harkness was a 
masterpiece of juggling with 
Square pegs and round holes. 

Still, there they were. The 
Brigadier at his table with a 
map the size of a sheet spread 
over it, a neat little sheaf of 
typewritten pages in his hand, 
and ‘ Beany’ lounging against 
a post slapping his boot with a 
leather-covered stick. 

“Don’t do that!” snapped 
the Brigadier. 

“Sorry,” said ‘ Beany.’ 
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The Brigadier addressed us. 
He spoke of a certain village, 
Panch Pir. 

‘Where the hell’s that?” 
demanded my Colonel in a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘‘T don’t know,” I answered, 
searching a map. 

It appeared that Panch Pir 
had committed pretty well 
every possible outrage from 
massacring a survey party to 
pinching the morning milk on its 
way to camp. It is true that 
the inhabitants of Panch Pir 
were Wazirs, and the Wazir is 
not a very refined fellow, but 
the catalogue of their exploits 
would have made Chicago police 
records seem Sunday School 
reading. 

‘* Tt has been decided, there- 
fore,’’ said the Brigadier, “ to 
take punitive action against 
Panch Pir.” 

‘¢ Yes, but where is the damn 
place ? ” growled my Colonel. 

“T will now read_ the 
Operation Order,’’ announced 
the Brigadier. ‘ Reference 
Maps...” . 

I have a theory that, while 
the battles the British fight 
may differ in the widest pos- 
sible way, they have invariably 
two common characteristics— 
they are always fought uphill, 
and they are always fought at 
the junction of two or more map 
sheets. 

This battle was to be no 
exception. The Brigadier 
named four separate sheets of 
the one-inch map, and you are 
to imagine half a dozen field 
officers in a restricted space, 
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each trying to fit together four 
large squares of paper. Some 
seated themselves and tried 
to spread them over their 
knees, some to hold them 
against the wall. My Colonel 
carpeted the ground with his, 
and used them much as a 
devout Mohammedan uses his 
prayer-mat. There was such a 
rustling, flapping, and crackling, 
such an undertone of cursing, 
that we missed the paragraph 
of the order headed, ‘** Informa- 
tion, our own and enemy 
forces.”’ : 

However, we did find Panch 
Pir, a couple of tiny red squares 
on the map about eleven miles 
south of us as the crow flies, but 
a good deal farther by the only 
practicable route. 

The Brigadier read on. 

It was a model operation 
order, but it was a long one. 
At last even the Appendix of 
Administrative Instructions was 
finished. We straightened our 
aching backs. The Brigadier 
laid down the order. 

“Tf there is any part which 
is not clear I can read 
that portion again,’’ he volun- 
teered. 

There was no response. 

“We get a copy?” whis- 
pered my Colonel. 

I nodded. 

“Are you quite happy, 
Colonel?” pressed the Briga- 
dier. 

“Quite, sir, er— quite,” 
mumbled the Colonel. 

“What about you, Hark- 
ness?” asked the Brigadier, 
turning suddenly on his Brigade 
Major. 
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‘ Beany ’ roused himself from 
@ reverie and answered Sweetly : 

“TI should like you to read 
it all again, sir, taking the funny 
paris slowly ! ” 

The Brigade Majors of those 
days were not the efficient, 
machine-turned Staff College 
article of today, but they did 
add a spice of variety to a 
conference. 

The Brigadier’s jaw dropped ; 
then it closed, grimly. He 
glared at ‘ Beany.’ In another 
moment speech would have 
returned to him, but nature 
intervened, and a dust-devil 
came spinning through the gate 
into the courtyard. The whirl- 
ing, yellow spiral burst into 
our midst, scattered our maps, 
and, seizing the precious leaves 
of the Operation Order, sent 
them twirling and _ twisting 
fifteen, twenty feet up. The 
meeting broke up in pursuit 
of the elusive paper, and 
‘ Beany’s’ castigation was de- 
ferred. 

The next night I stood with 
our Battalion Headquarters 
waiting for zero, the hour the 
Brigade would move out from 
camp. Beyond mysterious 
rustlings, the occasional stamp 
of hooves, the rattle of a 
harness chain, and, once or 
twice, the distinctive sound of 
rifle-butts colliding, there was 
little to show that two thousand 
men were feverishly active all 
round. The shrill protesting 
bray of a mule was followed by 
the hollow smack of a hand 
across its nose, and suddenly 
near at hand there came an 
anguished whisper of “ Teri 
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ama—Lato! Blockhead, that’s 
my foot ! ” hushed at once by 
some N.C.O.’s low growl of 
“Chup! Shut up!” 

A minute still to go; then 
a muffied tramp, tramp, and 
the leading troops, the Sikhs, 
were approaching the gate in 
the perimeter. They flitted 
silently past like a moving 
black screen with a frieze of 
silhouetted puggris against the 
sky, rounded for the Sikhs, 
pointed for the Pathans and 
Punjabis who followed them. 
A sudden drop in the height of 
the screen and the Gurkha hats 
of two of our companies, 
piqueting troops with the 
advance-guard ; then a bunch 
of British topis, a section from 
a machine-gun company with 
their mules; more mules, the 
mountain guns; puggris again 
and a stream of mules, the 
transport, rations, spare am- 
munition. Last, theambulance, 
recognisable easily from the 
portly figure of our Indian 
doctor on his pony, bulking 
broadly against the stars. 

Behind me two Gurkha sig- 
nallers began to whisper: one, 
Jaspati, a youngster fresh from 
the depot ; the other, Ranbir, a 
veteran of the Great and several 
small wars. 

“© sati,” piped the youth, 
“what are we going to do? ” 

“ Rear-guard.”’ 

“ Rear-guard ? 
Gurkhas ! ” 

“Wait, Jaspati, we shall 
also be rear-guard coming back ; 
you will get your bellyful of 
fighting.”’ 

A brusque “ Silence !” from 


And we are 
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a Gurkha officer put a stop 
to this conversation between 
ardent youth and soured ex- 
perience, 

At last our turn came, and 
we tailed in behind the am- 
bulance, but we had hardly 
passed the wire when some 
disturbance ahead held us up. 
Masses of mules, in strings of 
three, were swirling round in 
@ sort of ring-a-ring of roses, 
while above all, spinning rapidly 
on his axis, loomed the doctor. 
I could hear him bleating above 
a rising clamour. 

Shoving through the mob, 
I reached the rotating doctor ; 
his words came in gusts, like 
beams from a lighthouse, as he 
revolved. 

*... orders to go to Mukhi 
Khel . . . Brigade Major told 
me... this is not way... that” 
—he risked a hand from the 
saddle— that is way ...Iam 
turning ambulance.”’ 

Then I remembered that as” 
a secrecy precaution in the 
orders issued to troops that 
afternoon Mukhi Khel had been 
named in place of Panch Pir. 
The real objective had been 
published only an hour before 
the start, but somehow it had 
not reached the doctor. 

I explained, but he was still 
doubtful, so I gave his pony a 
good slap over the rump when 
it was headed in the right 
direction, and it bore him 
rapidly after the column. His 
people sorted themselves out, 
and we resumed the march. 

We soon left the road and 
turned south into a track de- 
scribed in the route-book as 
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“made camel road, passable 
for field artillery except at 
river crossings.”” But it had 
been made in happier times ; 
for more than three years no 
British foot had ventured far 
along it, and the ravages of 
the weather had destroyed its 
surface, while crumbling side 
ditches had encroached and 
wandering streams scored it 
deep every few yards. There 
would be a lot of work for 
pick and shovel before it was 
once more ‘ passable for field 
artillery.” 

Years afterwards, I was flown 
along this track. Beneath me, 
motor-buses did their thirty 
miles an hour over the mac- 
adam and across great girder 
bridges, where we had stumbled 
and floundered a decade before. 

For stumble and flounder we 
certainly did, stubbing our toes 
against stones, tripping over 
ruts, and twisting ankles in 
pot-holes. At night, on such 
a track, the tail of a column, 
move the head ever so steadily, 
will advance in a series of jerks, 
more tiring than a much faster 
even pace. After a time we 
dipped downhill into the bed 
of the river which we had been 
following, and crossed to the 
other side. The actual stream 
was only about sixty yards 
wide, but it was three feet deep 
and running strongly. Three 
feet of water may not trouble 
a long-legged Pathan very 
much, but for a five-feet-two 
Gurkha it is over the waist. 
Luckily, what the Gurkha lacks 
in inches he makes up for in 
the qualities most required for 
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river crossing, 
cheerfulness. 

We emerged on the far bank 
and trudged on, our boots 
squelching, for a couple of 
miles. We were now approach- 
ing the big village of Fakir Kot, 
inhabited partly by a section 
of Wazirs no longer openly 
hostile and partly by the same 
section that owned Panch Pir, 
The Brigadier had decided to 
round up Fakir Kot not only 
because we could hardly ex- 
pect to pass it unobserved, but 
because he hoped we might 
find some particularly wanted 
outlaws lurking there. Ac- 
cordingly we halted while the 
Sikhs and some Militia put a 
cordon round the _ sleeping 
village. 

We hung about, feeling rather 
cold and miserable for an hour, 
enlivened once by a single shot 
from the village, some shouts, 
and much barking of dogs. 
However, the alarm died down, 
and, leaving the Sikhs sitting 
tight all round the village 
ready to search it at dawn, we 
moved on. 

The track got worse, the 
night darker; all we could do 
was to keep the last mules of 
the ambulance in sight and 
follow trustfully. Soon there 
seemed to be a hitch in front, 
and we halted for twenty 
minutes. Suddenly the mules 
ahead of us moved off and 
disappeared as if the earth had 
swallowed them. So in fact it 
had. We could hear them 
sliding and crashing down into 
a deep nullah which here crossed 
our path. 


Stability and 
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We followed. The Colonel, 
who was leading, slipped and 
tobogganed forty feet on his 
ample posterior to the bottom, 
where he broke my fall nicely. 
I murmured something about 
“getting on to keep touch,” 
and left him before he had 
recovered enough wind pro- 
perly to express himself. 

I crossed the sandy nullah 
ped, about forty yards across, 
splashed through a little stream, 
and climbed the steep bank. 
As Iemerged I could see against 
the sky a dark mass of motion- 
less mules, with to the flank a 
familiar silhouette. 

‘“ What’s the trouble?” I 
asked the doctor. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you get on?” 

“Where to go?’ he de- 
manded  plaintively. “ My 
horse makes a bother, and when 
I get to top—no one is here. 
Where to go?” 

I looked around. There was 
not a sign of the rest of the 
column. It had marched on, 
happily ignorant that the natu- 
ral protests of a fourteen-hand 
pony at having to carry as 
many stone of doctor up a cliff 
had deprived them of an 
ambulance and a rear-guard. 
The track seemed to fork in all 
directions, and in the dark it 
was not easy to discover which 
branch to follow. However, 
the Colonel, by no means quite 
mollified, arrived and promptly 
ordered me to ride on and tell 
the main body to halt till we 
caught them up. 

I took my old horse, Nigger, 
from the syce and trotted 
cautiously along the most likely 


track. Very soon I had lost all 
touch with the rear-guard and 
could hear nothing of the 
column. Nigger’s hooves made 
no sound in the dust, and the 
faint starlight showed no 
bounds to the flat plain over 
which we moved except on the 
right where a denser blackness 
hinted at hills against the sky. 
It was rather uncanny and not 
at all comfortable. We were 
well within hostile limits and 
my thoughts wandered to the 
unpleasantness that I might 
bump into if I really were, as 
I was beginning to suspect, on 
the wrong track. I seemed to 
have ridden for miles. I must 
be on the wrong track ! 

I am afraid I am not very 
brave by myself in the dark. 
I pulled Nigger up and sat 
listening. Not a sound. Sud- 
denly his twisted, country-bred 
ears went forward, and when I 
eased his reins he trotted on 
confidently enough. Soon we 
came up to a string of three 
mules led by a solitary drabi, a 
gap, then the straggling tail of 
the transport, half running to 
keep up. Trotting briskly, I 
pushed past the column until 
the topis of the Brigade Staff 
showed up amongst their horses. 

I was not welcomed. The 
Brigadier asked me what I 
thought I was doing clattering 
up and down the column. I 
apologised and gave my mes- 
sage. He made a few uncom- 
plimentary remarks about a 
rear-guard that could not keep 
up, and though I might have 
reminded him that the little 
red book says a column should 
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halt to close up after crossing 
an obstacle at night, I had too 
much sense. Long ago I had 
learned that in conversation 
with an irate senior, a junior 
officer should confine himself 
strictly to the three remarks, 
“Yes, sir,” ‘No, sir,” and 
“Sorry, sir!” Repeated in 
the proper sequence, they will 
get him through the most 
difficult interview with the 
minimum discomfiture. 

I fell back on these, and the 
column halted. When I met 
the rear-guard closing up, I 
found relations between its 
commander and the doctor 
somewhat strained, and I ar- 
rived just in time for the 
Colonel to work off some of his 
nervous irritation on me. 

Had I found the unmention- 
able Brigade? Had I asked 
them why the blazes they had 
not halted after crossing the 
nullah? I had been a hell of 
a long time about it ! 


(Hes. of,”. “Mo, ok,” 
“‘ Sorry, sir!” 
Reunited, the column re- 


sumed its march, and plodded 
on for a couple of hours, until 
turning sharp left, it abandoned 
the track and struck across 
rough stubble fields, down a 
gradual slope, to the river again. 
The water which ran in several 
channels was nowhere more 
than a couple of feet deep, but 
it seemed icy cold as it filled 
our boots once more. Now, 
ahead of us, the stars began to 
fade, and against a greyish 
background a jagged line of 
low hills began to stand out. 
The grey was tingeing with the 
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faintest lemon-yellow as we 
stumbled across a stony plain, 
and before we were at the foot 
of the hills, a reddish glow 
threw their crests into sharp 
silhouette. We still moved in 
the chilly shadow, but behind 
us distant peaks far beyond 
the river glowed in the light, 
The sun was up. 

So were our piquets. As 
we clambered up, semaphore 
flags jerked, with the spasmodic 
energy that distinguishes that 
form of communication, from 
the summits on our flanks. 
It was full daylight by the time 
we had urged the last mule on 
to the plateau and we saw the 
promised land spread out before 
us—and it did not look too 
promising ! 

A boulder-strewn plain 
stretched for more than a mile 
until it met the low, broken 
hills that formed its far boun- 
dary. Rocky outcrops thrust 
through its surface in all direc- 
tions, limiting the view and 
giving it a wild, grim look that 
a few isolated wind-swept trees 
and some poor efforts at culti- 
vation did little to soften. The 
only sign of habitation was the 
square top of a frontier tower 
that showed, half a mile away 
to our right front, above the 
end of an intervening outcrop. 

“Panch Pir!’ announced 
the Colonel, and as he said it 
we heard the first shot. 

The first shot of a fight 
affects people in different ways. 
The Gurkhas halted around us, 
fell suddenly silent, then a low 
buzz of talk came from them. 
Our old Subadar Major sighed 
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gently. “Oho, oho!” he 
breathed in a mixture of mild 
interest and satisfaction. The 
Colonel let his false teeth fall 
to his lower lip and recovered 
them with an audible click. 
For myself, I had momentarily 
an uncomfortable cross-channel 
feeling where my breakfast 
should have been. Why do 
battles always start at dawn 
on an empty stomach ? 

The transport was now halted 
and closing up in the shelter of 
the outcrop that cut off our 
view. The Colonel and I walked 
forward until we could see 
round it. There, rising from 
one corner of a large walled 
enclosure, was the tower, a 
tall, rather graceful structure, 
tapering to its summit, just 
below which ran the usual 
projecting platform. 

Through our glasses we could 
see a company of the Frontier 
Force trickling forward in work- 
manlike fashion from cover to 
cover towards the walls. A 
Lewis gun was making the dust 
fly every five seconds round a 
loophole half-way up the tower, 
and a couple of machine-guns 
joined in, steadily traversing 
along the wall. A platoon in 
two widely extended lines 
passed out of sight at the 
double round an angle of the 
enclosure, and a few moments 
later we saw khaki-clad figures 
on the wall. We heard later 
that the half-dozen die-hards 
in the tower had all been 
accounted for as they at- 
tempted to bolt. 

“T suppose,” I said to the 
Colonel, ‘‘ we'll sit here for an 
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hour or two while they burn 
the place ? ’’ 

* Ought to burn that in half 
an hour,” he replied, “ but I 
expect Brigade ’ll spend two 
hours writing orders about it ! ’’ 

But apparently they were not 
going to, for suddenly the 
transport began to stream on 
again, and rather mystified we 
followed. After half a mile 
there was another halt. From 
ahead came the sounds of what 
might have been a slow practice 
on a musketry range—a report, 
silence for a few seconds, then 
a couple of shots together, 
another pause, and a single shot. 
Once or twice we heard the 
loud bang bang of the 2°75 inch 
mountain guns, followed by 
the dull whump! whump! of 
bursting shells. 

The old signaller, Ranbir, 
squatting behind me, had 
seized the opportunity to clean 
his kukri before the rust of its 
immersions of last night had 
eaten into it. His young friend, 
Jaspati, sat beside him, flick- 
ing a flag occasionally at a 
piquet in the way signallers 
have. 

The desultory shooting ahead 
went on, sometimes dying away, 
at others brisking up into a re- 
spectable fusilade. After about 
half an hour we began to wonder 
what was happening. 

“Go and see what they’re 
up to,’”’ ordered. the Colonel. 

I went forward with a couple 
of runners, past the ambulance 
with the doctor still sitting on 
his pony, and found all the 
transport huddled in the gorge 
between two outcrops. Here, 
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to my astonishment, the column 
ended. I hailed the British 
Warrant Officer in charge of 
the transport. 

‘“‘'Where’s the rest of the 
Brigade ¢ ”’ I asked blankly. 

“Gone on,’ he answered 
simply, ‘‘ told me to halt here.”’ 

** What are they doing ? ” 

“T dunno, sir.”’ 

‘Where have they gone ? ”’ 

“¢ Dunno, sir.” 

I sent a runner back to tell 
the Colonel that we seemed to 
have been left behind and 
forgotten. In a few minutes 
he joined me, having wisely 
brought with him headquarters 
and one company. He ar- 
ranged our local protection and 
then told me to go forward 
again and get in touch with 
the Brigade. 

I collected the two signallers, 
Ranbir and Jaspati, with my 
runners and moved along a 
rough track on the side of the 
long outcrop on our left. We 
were thus completely sheltered 
on that side, but on the right 
quite open. As I walked along, 
followed by the four Gurkhas, 
I heard the vicious whine of a 
bullet overhead followed by 
the distant report of a rifle out 
in the plain to the right. 

“Somebody is shooting at 
us!’ announced Jaspati in a 
rather awe-struck voice. 

“They are,” agreed Ranbir, 
‘Cand when that happens, sati, 
do not go near white stones or 
Sahibs ! ” 

Out of the tail of my eye I 
saw him hold the others back 
until there was a twenty-yard 
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gap between us. It made me 
feel rather lonely. I looked 


back, and there were our head- 
quarters and the best part of 
a company all comfortably 
seated under cover, faces turned 
expectantly towards us. They 
must have felt like people in 
the stalls watching a show; 
I felt rather like one of those 
tin animals that are dragged 
slowly across shooting ranges 
at country fairs for yokels to 
bang at. However, it was up 
to the adjutant, whatever he 
felt like, to give an example of 
indifference under fire. I com- 
forted myself with the thought 
that the bullet had been a long 


way from me . . . perhaps it was 
not aimed at me at all, just a 
stray shot... 

Crack ! 


A bullet hit the track about 
five yards ahead of me. No, 
not a stray ! 

I stepped out a little more 
briskly. Another crack, be- 
hind me this time, and a 
horrid thud as the bullet found 
a soft spot in the hillside. One 
in front, one behind—a bracket! 
The adjutant must set an 
example, the adjutant must... 
I was not running, but I was 
walking fast, very fast. I 
began to count my steps, one, 
two, three, four ...-. A giant 
clapped his hands in my ear, 
splinters of rock showered over 
me, and I was running, running 
as hard as Providence and a 
good pair of legs would let me. 

From below came the full- 
throated roar of a hundred-odd 
men laughing fit to burst at 
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their fleeing and discomfited 
adjutant. 

We were soon in the lee of 
another low bump on top of 
which I saw a Gurkha piquet. 
I scrambled up and found it 
was one placed by the advance- 
guard. The havildar in charge 
received me with a broad grin. 

“Why didn’t you give me 
covering fire?’’ I demanded 
angrily. 

The grin spread all over his 
flat face. 

“‘ Sahib,’”’ he said simply, “I 
forgot. We were watching you 
run!” 

I changed the subject. 

““ Where’s the Brigade? ”’ I 
asked. 

He pointed over my shoulder. 

“ Burning the village,’’ he 
said. 

“ What village ? ”’ 

“Panch Pir,’? he answered 
as one surprised at a foolish 
question. 

“ Panch Pir! But that’s...” 
I looked. There sure enough 
below us, on the far edge of 
the plateau, was a _ village. 
The usual collection of mud 
hovels, hardly distinguish- 
able from the brown earth 
around them, a mean village, 
but the veritable Panch Pir. 
As I looked, thin wisps of 
white began to rise from one 
end of it; gradually the line 
of smoke moved through the 
village as the demolition parties 
lighted up the houses. The 
separate smoke columns rose 
straight into the almost wind- 
less air, blended into one an- 
other, changed colour to a dull 


brown, and towered up hun- 
dreds of feet, a great, dirty 
smudge across the sky. 

‘ Where’s Brigade 
quarters ? ” 

The havildar pointed to a 
mound with a group of figures 
on it, half-way between us and 
the village. 

“ Call up,” I ordered. 

Ranbir obeyed. No answer. 
Jaspati came to his assistance 
and waved vigorously. Acouple 
of semaphorists from the piquet 
supplemented their efforts, and 
finally the havildar himself 
contributed a masterly display 
with two Gurkha hats. Just as 
the performance was working 
up to a crescendo of effort, a 
voice said— 

“* Hullo! What’s = this ? 
Classification of signallers? I 
always say you Gurkhas would 
train at your grandmother’s 
funeral! I give the old boy 
with the hats a ‘ distinguished.’ ”’ 

‘ Beany ’ Harkness, the Bri- 
gade Major, rode slowly up to 
us. 

“ No use training signallers,”’ 
I growled, “with a Brigade 
Headquarters that’s blind, deaf, 
and in blinkers.” 

‘ Beany ’ laughed. 

“And we had a peach of a 
paragraph in orders about 
‘ Inter - communication,’ too! 
Anyway, what’s the excite- 
ment ? ” 

I told him, 

“ Tut-tut!” he said. “ Did 
I forget you? Sorry, digger. 
Never mind, everything’s lovely. 
We’re for ’ome, ’Orace! You’re 
rear-guard !” 
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“Thanks !”’ I said drily. 

He pointed out the line we 
were to hold to let the column 
through, and went cheerily back 
to the mound. 

Before I left, the havildar 
proudly showed me a dead 
tribesman, lying just below 
the piquet. It is difficult to 
estimate a man’s height when 
he lies sprawling on the ground, 
but that fellow must have been 
within an inch or two of seven 
feet. The Gurkha took off one 
of the dead man’s chuplis and 
gleefully drew my attention to 
its colossal size. I had certainly 
never seen bigger footwear on 
a human being. We heard 
afterwards that he was the 
local giant and rather famous 
in those parts. 

‘¢ Where’s his rifle ? ” I asked. 

‘“‘ His friends got that,” said 
the little havildar regretfully, 
and then, cheering up again, 
“ but we got him !” 

The Colonel came along and 
we soon had two companies 
deployed as rear-guard. Nor 
had we long to wait. Half a 
dozen stretchers, four bearers 
to each, passed through, two of 
the figures lying on them with 
covered faces—the giant was 
not unavenged. Then a flock of 
goats, chivied along by Militia- 
men, who had slung their rifles 
and taken to sticks. A couple 
of mountain guns, the British 
machine-gun section, and an 
officer of the Frontier Force 
‘with a list of piquets joined us. 
Behind them came the rest of 
the force, and as soon as they 
were well clear we raised the red 
flag and the retirement began. 
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The red flag was familiar on 
the Frontier, I believe, long 
before it achieved a wider 
notoriety elsewhere. Here it 
has no political significance 
and only indicates rear-guard 
headquarters toanxious piquets, 
being used to signal their per- 
mission to withdraw. 

Everything went steadily 
until we drew level with the 
isolated tower that we had at 
first thought was Panch Pir 
itself; then we were told to 
hold on while it was destroyed. 
A few shots came our way, and 
everybody got under cover, the 
Colonel and I sitting with our 
backs against a big rock, while 
he cursed the delay. 

“They'll be on top of us 
properly if we hang about 
now,” he complained. A bullet 
smacked into our rock and went 
shrilly ricochetting off into the 
blue. ‘“ And to think,’ he 
groaned, ‘ I’ve only six months 
to go for pension ! ”’ 

We sat mournfully contem- 
plating the distant tower. 
It stood straight and defiant, 
dominating the drab landscape, 
one side in full sunlight, the 
other dark in shadow. Sud- 
denly a puff of white smoke 
shot out from its base, the 
great square tower rose bodily, 
and for a second hovered in the 
air. Then it sank gently back 
again, and, as a dull boom 
came to us, dissolved com- 
pletely. A swelling bronze 
beehive of smoke and dust 
bellied up, looking as solid as 
the tower it had replaced. 

“AS many pounds of gun- 
cotton as the diameter of the 
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tower in feet plus five,” mur- 
mured the Colonel. 

Then we got really busy. 

The Frontier Force company 
that had covered the demolition 
came sprinting back, reported 
to us, and went on to join its 
battalion. By this time the 
tribesmen had recovered from 
the surprise of our visit, and 
all the lads of the village and of 
a good many other villages 
were after us. While we were 
waiting, a piquet on our left 
had reported that the enemy 
were creeping in on them, and 
we had heard a good deal of 
firing from it. We had made 
our arrangements to cover it, 
but it was an anxious moment 
—a casualty up there now 
would be very awkward. 

The red flag gave the signal, 
and for a moment nothing 
happened. Then, up on the 
hill-top, little black blobs like 
beetles appeared, crawling 
slowly over a stretch of smooth 
rock. Suddenly with one 
accord the beetles stood up, 
revealing themselves as Gur- 
khas, turned, and were running 
in short zigzags towards us. 
The last man waved a sema- 
phore flag, the recognised in- 
vitation to us to deal faithfully 
with anyone who appeared 
behind him. But no one did. 
Our machine-guns had the 
summit taped to an inch, and 
the mountain guns, experienced 
in these matters, landed a 
shell neatly each side of it 
just where a rush might be 
expected. The N.C.O. in 
charge of the piquet reported 
all complete at the red flag and 





showed me his kukri, its 
wooden handle neatly removed 
by a bullet. 

The retirement went as such 
retirements usually do. The 
main body plodded steadily on, 
seemingly heartlessly indifferent 
to the tribulations of the rear- 
guard. There was the awful 
moment when we thought we 
had missed a piquet, and the 
relief when we found we had 
not; the nerve-racking delay 
while a wounded man was 
brought in; the constant 
anxiety about covering fire; 
and the maddening habit that 
all headquarters have of stand- 
ing about in bunches. 

We held the edge of the 
plateau to cover the column 
across the river, and then ran 
for it. As we were splashing 
through one of the streams I 
saw a Gurkha ahead of me stop, 
bend down, and carefully put 
his hand into the water. [I 
shouted to him to get on. He 
took no notice, but gave a 
sudden flick of his wrist. There 
was a flash of silver and a 
sizable fish was jerking on 
the stones. He picked it up, 
shoved it into his haversack, 
grinned cheerfully at me, and 
doubledon. [havenever known 
a Gurkha miss a chance to fish, 
but I have never seen a chance 
taken so quickly. 

We had another delay after 
crossing. The transport had, 
for both speed and safety, 
forded the river on a wide 
front, and some time was taken 
in sorting it out while the 
advance-guard was putting up 
piquets again. We seized the 
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chance to eat a hurried meal 
from our haversacks, and the 
tribesmen took that opportun- 
ity to get over the river down- 
stream of us, a8 we soon dis- 
covered. 

When we moved again, it 
was evident that there were a 
good many hanging on to our 
left as we retired. Then a 
piquet mistook its signal and 
came in too soon. There they 
were, tearing down the hill, 
and we had no covering fire 
ready for them. Worst of all, 
a@ piquet farther out was still 
/ up. 
“That piquet’s come in too 
soon ! ’”’ I yelled to the Colonel. 
“The enemy ’ll be there in a 
minute ! ” 

“They are there, my dear 
chap,” he answered quite 
cheerfully. ‘I can see ’em!”’ 

Luckily someone else had 
seen them too—the Havildar 
Major of ‘B.’ Company, a 
fellow of energy and initiative. 
He seized a couple of passing 
Lewis-gun sections, and in a 
flash had them spluttering away 
at the vacated piquet site. 
Lewis guns are not designed for 
overhead covering fire, but they 
did it that day all right. We 
soon had machine-guns and the 
mountain battery on the job, 
called in a couple of piquets in 
rapid succession, and ran hard 
for five minutes, thus, like the 
wise soldiers we were, avoiding 
the danger by running away 
from it. 

After that, things steadied 
up. One line of the rear- 
guard would retire while 
another covered it, but this leap- 
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frogging is at the best a gruel- 
ling process. The rear party, 
if pressed, flings dignity to the 
winds and frankly bolts until 
it is behind its support, but at 
headquarters we could afford 
to be rather more deliberate, 
and we moved at a walk from 
one stand of the red flag to 
another. Once, as we trudged 
along at the head of our little 
procession, we found a group 
at the side of the track. A 
stretcher lay in the dust, and 
on it a six-foot Sikh havildar of 
the Frontier Force; a bullet 
had got him an inch from his 
belt buckle, as grim a wound 
aS @ man could have. He had 
already been carried some miles, 
and his only hope was to sur- 
vive the agony of another ten. 
The four bearers from the 
ambulance were obviously al- 
most exhausted, and there was 
nothing for it but to detail 
some of our men who could ill 
be spared. They raised the 
stretcher and staggered off, but 
although they kept moving 
and we got more bearers from 
the ambulance, they could not 
catch up with the main body, 
and our pace for the next five 
miles or so had to be regulated 
by that stretcher. The more I 
saw of that Sikh, the more I 
admired him for his uncom- 
plaining fortitude on _ that 
ghastly journey. 

Still, we got on quite well. 
The ground was much more 
open, and guns and machine- 
guns, well handled, were keeping 
the tribesmen at a reasonable 
distance. We had done between 
four and five miles after cross- 
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ing the river, and our rear 
parties were leap - frogging 
steadily through one another, 
when a hitch occurred. 

Headquarters was safely be- 
hind the second echelon of the 
rear-guard and we were waiting 
for the line nearest to the 
enemy to fall back through us. 
We saw it rise, turn, and begin 
to double back. Then one 
platoon, on the left, stopped 
and got down again. I could 
see some of our men dodging 
about, and a Gurkha officer 
whom I recognised as old 
Subadar Bombahadur, a dear, 
bone-headed old fellow, pranc- 
ing up and down among them. 
Broderick, the British officer 
commanding that company, 
halted the rest of his people 
about half-way towards us and 
seemed as puzzled as we were. 
Piquets on each flank had been 
called in, and if we hung about 
much longer we might have the 
enemy between us and the 
main body. 

“Get that damned old fool 
beck at once!” ordered the 
Colonel. 

I blew my whistle till I was 
bursting, signalled the retire, 
and waved the red flag, all to 
no purpose. 

“Go and tell him!” roared 
the Colonel. ‘Take your 
horse ! ”’ 

I did not altogether relish 
the idea—the dilatory platoon 
was attracting other attention 
besides our own—but there 
was nothing for it. I called up 
my syce, and mounted Nigger. 
With some vague notion of 


signalling with it, I still grasped 


the big red flag by its six-foot 
pole. I had an idea that the 
faster I went, the safer I should 
be, and so I kicked the old 
horse heartily in the ribs, and 
off we went. And very ridi- 
culous we must have looked; 
for Nigger, revelling in a gallop 
at last, went all out. I became 
involved in that beastly red 
flag, which wrapped itself round 
my head, and for a time I 
thought we should end up back 
in Panch Pir again. However, 
I managed, rather flustered, to 
pull up at Broderick, dismount 
and get Nigger taken under 
cover. Broderick, a young 
subaltern, under fire for the 
first time, struck me as having 
a very good grip of himself and 
of the situation. He had just 
sent back a platoon under 
another Subadar, Ratan- 
bahadur, to help extricate old 
Bombahadur, and, kneeling 
behind a friendly rock, he 
told me what had happened. 

A machine-gun section had 
been in action, and, when the 
time came for it to up sticks 
and leap-frog back, the guns 
had been duly loaded on to 
the mules. Then the trouble 
started. One of the mules had 
been wounded, broken loose 
and bolted, unfortunately to- 
wards theenemy. As it went, it 
bucked, burst a girth, dragged 
its saddle until it could kick it 
free, and vanished. The result 
was that as old Bombahadur 
came doubling back, he found 
himself passing through an area 
littered with bits of machine- 
gun, spare parts, and saddlery. 
At once the old man halted his 
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platoon, and set it to work 
methodically to collect . the 
pieces. At last almost every 
man in the platoon had re- 
trieved something, but Bomba- 
hadur, running his eye over the 
spoil, saw an essential was 
missing. 

“‘ Tirpal?” he asked, but 
no one had the tripod. 

Bombahadur stood upright 
and peered round. Several 
interested spectators behind 
rocks had shots at him, but he 
remained standing till he saw 
the precious tirpal. He pointed. 
A young lance-naik rose, slung 
his rifle, and ran forward. The 
gentlemen behind the rocks 
were roused to an increasing 
interest. Spurts of dust sprang 
up round the running Gurkha, 
but after about fifty yards he 
stopped, and in a moment he 
was running back with the 
tripod, still pursued by those 
ominous puffs of dust. Bomba- 
hadur, satisfied, gave the word, 
and his laden platoon sprinted 
back. 

Meanwhile the other Subadar, 
Ratanbahadur, had got his 
platoon up on Bombahadur’s 
right. We could see him walk- 
ing about unconcernedly, search- 
ing the ground in his turn. 
Ratanbahadur is worth a word. 
He was the biggest, blackest, 
and most powerful Gurkha I 
have met. Rumour had it 
that he was an escaped slave, 
though I never heard of anyone 
brave enough to ask him. He 
had risen by sheer strength, 
courage, and personality, in 
spite of the very real handicap 
of his origin. Although an 
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officer, he was not quite a 
gentleman; he was noisy, 
boastful, and in his cups dis. 
tinctly hairy-heeled, but he wag 
generous, cheerful, and feared 
positively nothing, animal or 
human, natural or supernatural. 

Ratanbahadur walked up and 
down ; then he saw something 
that Bombahadur had missed. 
It was the machine-gun pack- 
saddle lying where the mule’s 
last frantic kick had left it, 
A pack-saddle is no mean 
weight, and a more awkward 
thing to carry it would be hard 
to devise; but Ratanbahadur 
picked it up with an easy swing 
and gave the order to retire. 
They came at the double, the 
Subadar with the saddle resting 
on his hip. After a hundred 
yards he slowed to a walk, and 
himself halting, faced towards 
the enemy, raised the saddle 
high above his head, the broken 
girth streaming loose, and 
roared: ‘ M’lai her! Look at 
me, Subadar Ratanbahadur- 
Rana, 1.—D.—S.—M.,” and — 
he fairly rolled the initials of 
his decoration, the Indian Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, off 
his tongue. 

He then did a couple of 
press-ups with the saddle and 
resumed his retirement. As a 
bit of bravado it was worse 
than foolish—but there was 
something magnificent about 
it. It pleased the men tre- 
mendously ; the Gurkha is a 
simple soul who likes people 
to behave in character. So do 
I, when it is Ratanbahadur’s 
sort of character. 

After this delay, the tribes- 
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men pressed more boldly, and 
for the first time we caught an 
occasional glimpse of a grey 
figure scurrying from cover to 
cover. Our battery had always 
a couple of guns in action, and 
they helped us as only well- 
handled mountain artillery 
can. We speeded up. Our 
pounds, as one party leap- 
frogged through another, be- 
came shorter, but had to be 
faster. The afternoon was 
drawing out, the men had 
covered a lot of ground in the 
last twenty hours,.a good deal 
of it at the double, and they 
were tiring. There was, too, a 
marked increase in the tribes- 
men’s fire. They were par- 
ticularly concentrating on the 
two British officers with the rear 
parties ; puffs of dust followed 
them wherever they moved. 
They changed their topis for 
less conspicuous Gurkha hats, 
but, whatever he wears, a 
British officer is somehow al- 
ways identifiable, whether in 
Piccadilly or on a battlefield. 
It looked as if we were in for 
a@ run of bad casualties. The 
only thing that was saving us 
was the tribesmen’s extra- 
ordinarily bad shooting. At 
the time we could not under- 
stand it and only hoped it 
would continue. But we could 
not expect it to, and we got 
back from the ambulance some 
riding ponies, fitted with special 
saddles that not - too - badly 
wounded men could cling to. 
These ponies we managed to 
collect at rear headquarters, 
but it was not so easy to 
keep them there. The syces 


were only unarmed followers, 
hurriedly enrolled ; they were 
very conspicuous, and one had 
been killed already, so it was 
trying them rather high. Still, 
it was something else to. watch, 
and by this time we had 
more than enough to keep our 
eyes on. 

At last we reached the big 
village, Fakir Kot, that we had 
rounded up the night before. 
For the moment things had 
eased up a bit, as we had 
rapped rather smartly the 
knuckles of some sportsmen 
who had been too bold in 
following us, and they were 
now hanging back a little. 
The Sikh battalion we had left 
yesterday in the village had 
gone on, leaving the inhabitants 
to their own devices, and we 
looked rather nervously at the 
long wall and the towers only 
a couple of hundred yards on 
our flank. We could see heads 
bobbing on the ramparts and 
what looked like a crowd at 
the gate. 

As we drew level, a drum 
began suddenly to beat. I was 
riding with the battery com- 
mander; we looked at one 
another and our lips formed 
the same words, “The Chiga 
Dol ! ””—the call to arms. The 
crowd at the gate, about fifty 
of them, all with rifles, streamed 
towards us, the drum still 
beating. The gunner was just 
getting his section into action 
at point-blank range when we 
saw a khaki-clad figure in a 
topi running with the mob and 
recognised it as the Political 
Officer. 
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His achievement was remark- 
able. He had persuaded the 
Fakir Kot chiga, the village 
pursuit party, or at any rate 
some of it, to turn out to help 
us. What eloquence, what 
promises, what threats he had 
used, I do not know, but there 
they were, looking none too 
friendly and far from eager to 
fling themselves into the fray. 
The Political Officer shepherded 
them into a rough line along 
a small nullah and took his 
stand behind them, ready to 
nip in the bud any idea of 
premature retirement. 

He asked me to stay with 
him to see that there was no 
misunderstanding between our 
fellows and their new allies, 
and I called to our Subadar 
Major to join me. It was well 
we stayed, as we were just in 
time to catch our old friend 
Subadar Ratanbahadur Rana, 
I.—D.—S.—M., stalking the 
line from a flank with a Lewis 
gun. I explained, and regret- 
fully he passed on. 

Our rear party doubled 
through and left the three of 
us with nothing but that thin 
and shabby line of ‘ friendlies ’ 
between us and whatever might 
be following. Frankly, I did 
not like it a bit. I quite ex- 
pected that chiga to start the 
proceedings by bolting and/or, 
as we say in military docu- 
ments, shooting us. However, 
exhorted by the Political Officer, 
they remained, crouching along 
the shallow nullah, while we 
fixed our eyes on a low rise 
about three hundred yards 
away. Suddenly, a ragged 
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bunch of figures came swarm- 
ing over the crest, and I liked 
the position still less. 

“ Fire!’ yelled the Politi- 
cal Officer in perfectly good 
English. 

The chiga obeyed, but I 
noticed that every rifle was 
pointed skywards—they were 
not going to risk any un- 
pleasantness or blood - feuds 
with their neighbours. 

At the ragged volley, the 
three of us turned and ran, 
The Political Officer had, not 
so long before, been one of the 
best sprinters at his ’Varsity, 
and he told me afterwards 
that he had never done the 
220 in better time. 

Be that as it may, I was 
never more than five yards 
behind him, and the fat, bow- 
legged old Subadar Major was 
a close third. It only shows 
that how fast you run depends 
on what is behind you. 

But now our troubles were 
nearly over. The chiga cer- 
tainly had not shot anyone, 
but they had, at least, rather 
flabbergasted the pursuit. Dusk 
was coming down as we ap- 
proached the final crossing of 
the river, and to our immense 
relief we found our old friends, 
the Sikh battalion, in position 
waiting to cover us across. 

I stood with Broderick, whose 
company was rear party, wait- 
ing to give the word to an 
Officer of the Sikhs that we 
were all through his line. 
Among the last to pass was the 
wounded Sikh havildar, carried 
by a mixed party of Gurkhas 
and ambulance men, all 80 
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exhausted that they had 
dropped right back to the rear- 
guard again. He was still 
conscious and spoke to me, but 
it seemed impossible that he 
could survive the appalling 
journey. Nevertheless, he did, 
and eventually was invalided 
on a pension. I hope it was a 
good one and that he is still 
enjoying it in some Punjab 
village. 

The men were whacked. 
With little rest they had done 
over thirty miles since the pre- 
vious evening. Actually, the 
length of the track we had 
followed was thirty-two miles, 
but to that must be added the 
digressions to piquets and flanks 
that most of them had made, 
and the constant doubling of 
the rear parties. Now that 
they were almost in safety, they 
staggered and shuffled past in 
the fading light, tired and 
more than tired, but still 
cheerful. 

I turned to the officer of 
Sikhs. 

“ That’s the lot, I think.’’ 

“ Right-o! we take over,” 
he agreed cheerfully. 

Then we saw creeping to- 
wards us through the deepen- 
ing gloom a bowed, hump- 
backed little figure. Slowly and 
unsteadily it drew near, a very 
small Gurkha, bearing on his 
shoulders a leather two-gallon 
container that held water for 
a@ machine-gun. It was his 
share of the rescued equipment. 
He had been told to bring it in, 
and bring it in he would. He 
was in the last stages of ex- 
haustion, and no wonder, for 


the poor little mutt had not 
had the sense to empty out 
the water. We relieved him of 
his burden and went down to 
the river. 

Almost my last memory of a 
full day is the doctor’s bulky 
figure, still perched on his 
wretched pony, planted fairly 
in the middle of the river. The 
patient beast had struck at 
last; its head was buried in 
the water. It was almost dark, 
but the doctor’s ample sil- 
houette showed black against 
silver, and some sportsman out 
beyond the Sikhs was having 
a farewell shot or two. Plonk! 
a bullet splashed into the water, 
and the doctor’s fat legs jerked 
frantically, drumming his heels 
on the horse’s ribs, but it only 
sank its nose deeper. Plonk ! 
The doctor removed his topi 
and belaboured his mount with 
it, but to no avail: that horse 
meant to drink his fill. Luckily 
for them both, the light was 
gone and the tribesmen were 
still shooting atrociously. 

Later on we found out why. 
In the informal way things are 
done on the Frontier, we sent 
a message to the enemy, tel- 
ling them, among other things, 
that we did not think much of 
their shooting. We received 
an answer which complimented 
us on our raid. It had been, 
they said, a thoroughly good 
show, and they regretfully ad- 
mitted that for the first time 
on record we had killed more 
of them than they had of us. 
In fact, the training of the 
troops had shown a great im- 
provement on any they had 
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so far met, and reflected great 
credit on the Brigadier. Touch- 
ing the matter of their shooting, 
they were rather ashamed, but 
there was a reason. Their 
rifles were all Short Lee-En- 
fields, acquired in previous 
fights with our troops—a 
shrewd cut that—while their 
ammunition, which had been 
generously provided by the 
Amir of Kabul, was British 
also, but it was unfortunately 
the old pattern Mark VI., and 
the rifles were sighted for the 
new Mark VII. They had not 
realised this at the time, but 
had now calculated the adjust- 
ment necessary, and they would 
be delighted, should we give 
them an opportunity, to de- 
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monstrate what a difference it 
made to their shooting ! 

One cannot help feeling that 
the fellows who wrote that 
ought to be on our side. 

An hour after we reached 
camp, having collected the 
dozens of reports that every- 
body wants to give an adjutant 
when he is most tired, I crept 
to my tent. I was dead beat. 
I lifted the flap, switched on 
my torch, and the first thing I 
saw in the circle of light was 
that beastly Hindustani book, 
lying where I had tossed it two 
daysago. I thought of Rahman 
Buksh and of examinations— 
and I groaned. 

Student’s 
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YOUR NEXT TEN YEARS 


How Pelmanism 
canmake them Happy and Successful 


ig ape you, who are reading 

this, are thirty or fifty, one of 
two things is going to happen in the 
nextten years Life is going to open 
out and become more interesting 
and more satisfying: or it is going 
to close in and become duller and 
less vital. It will do this even 
apart from external circumstances. 
It won’t stay just as it is—because, 
as a matter of plain fact, life never 
stands still. 


This being so, it is surely worth 
your while to consider the mental 
side of your next ten years at least 
as seriously as you do the physical 
side. If you thought more exercise 
would keep you healthier, you 
wouldn’t hesitate to take it. And 
if, by spending a few guineas, you 
could become more contented—lose 
half your worries and anxieties— 
feel your personality widening— 
find new powers and possibilities in 
yourselfi—achieve, perhaps for the 
first time, real fundamental happi- 
ness... wouldn’t that be worth a 
hundred times those few guineas ? 


Pelmanism has done this and more, 
for half a million people, all over the 
world, during the last forty years. 
Many a well-known barrister or 
clergyman or general is a Pelmanist. 
So is many a clerk or typist (though 
Pelmanists seldom stay clerks or 
typists for long!). Pelmanism is far 
more than a training of memory or 
a training in efficiency—it is a 
training in living. It has increased 
thousands of salaries—but it has 
also increased thousands of people’s 
énjoyment of life. Isn’t it worth at 
any rate looking into, when all you 
I 





need do is to send off a postcard for 
a free book giving you actual 
evidence—in their own words—of 
what men and women of every age 
and occupation have gained from 
Pelmanism ? 


PELMANISM 
ELIMIN ATES— 
Shyness Mind Wandering 
Forgetfulness Unnecessary Fears 
“ Inferiority Weakness of Will 
Complex” Mental Inertia 
Indecision Depression 
PELMANISM 
DEV ELOPS— 
Decision Courage and Resource 
Concentration Self-Confidence 
Initiative Optimism 


‘A grip on life’ 
Write today to the 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


102 Pelman House, Bloomsbury St., 
London, W C.1 


and by return you will receive a free 
copy of “‘ THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESS ”’ 
and particulars enabling you to 
enrol for a course of Pelmanism on 
specially convenient terms. Call 
or write for this free book today. 
Readers who can call at the Institute 
will be welcomed. The Director of 
Instruction will be pleased to have a 
talk with them, and no fee will be 
charged for his advice. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 


PARIS: 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK: 
271 North Avenue, New Rochellee MELBOURNE: 
396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG: P.O. Box 4928, 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.0. Box 1489). 
CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street. DELHI:10 Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM: Damrak 68. 
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Fine Quali | 
Comfortable Underwear | 


for Men 


Particular consideration is given to the 








‘comfort’ quality of all Two Steeples 


Underwear productions. The wide range 





of types is of superfine quality. Fabrics 
include highest grade botany wools; 
specially spun mixtures of best wool and 
cotton ; siltaray fabrics; 100% Sea Island 
Cotton, etc. All garments correctly shaped 
to fit properly. Pleasing shades to suit 


masculine tastes. Unshrinkable finish. 


Examine particularly the Two Steeples 





Darcuna Underwear at any good men’s 
shop. Finest quality yarn; very durable. 
Three weights, 8/6, 9/6, 10/6 per garment, 


all sizes. 


wear for 
Pattern booklet sent on request to 


Dept. 2, Two Steeples, Ltd., 
Wigston, Leicestershire. 
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HE IMPREGNABLE STRENGTH of 

the financial industries in Great Britain 

has been demonstrated by the events of 
the past twenty years. Out of successive crises 
British Banks emerge with increased reserves 
and enhanced pprestige, British Insurance 
Companies with a record, over the whole 
period, of continued growth in assets, in 
profits and in the capital value of their shares. 
As a permanent investment the shares of 
these great undertakings offer safety of capital 
and certainty of income with excellent prospects 
of appreciation. 
Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares and the 
liability generally attaching to them in respect of 
uncalled capital. Through the Trust of Bank & 
Insurance Shares the investor can now acquire 
an interest, free from any liability in respect of 
uncalled capital, in shares selected from fifty-two 
leading British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TRYST 
0 


BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 30th April - - - 21s. 3d. 


TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES' LIMITED 
30 CORNHILL : LONDON : E.C.3. 


Apply to the above address for Explanatory Booklet. 











TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5467 











A UNIQUE PRESENT. 





























R Pp IFE.= 
SILVER PAPER KNIF ae 


CCASIONS do arise with all of us 

when we are called upon to give 

a present just to mark a particular 

event and it must be inexpensive, 
unusual, and useful. 


In response to this demand we have 
produced a strong heavy silver Paper 
Knife with a plain double-edged blade 
and a solid handle, embellished 
with Celtic ornament in relief. 


The total length is 1o inches 
and the price only £2.2.0 





Willingly sent on approval against remittance. 











BROOK & SON 








GEORGE STREET, EDINBU 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death at 
age So. 


Assurance effected in 1883. 
Original sum, £5,000. 

Sum paid at death, £14,842. 
Total premiums received, £6,771. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Scottish Branch: 1093, St Vincent Street, Glasgow 
Manchester ,, 6, Aytoun Street 
Birmingham ,, Essex House, Temple Street 


No shareholders No commission 
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As 
EXTRA LARGE CAPACITY 
BIG BOILING HOT-PLATE 
AND SIMMERING SPACE 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 


ESSE MINOR COOKER - from £45 
PREMIER ESSE COOKER from £65 
ESSE MAJOR COOKER - from £80 








APPETISING ! Just that subtle something like the bouquet of a good 
wine that makes food cooked in ESSE Heat Storage Cookers taste so 
much better. The secret is in the patented features of the construction 
used only in the ESSE, though there may be some truth in the theory of 
one delighted owner that the happiness of the cook is a contributory factor. 


The fuel account ? Possibly very little more in a whole year for the ESSE 
than it was previously in a month. 


There are thousands of ESSE Cookers in use (with or without hot-water 
heaters) in various sizes for large or small households, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Hotels, Institutions, Yachts and Passenger Steamers. 


Write for catalogue and particulars of HIRE PURCHASE TERMS to Dept. BW4. 


THE ESSE COOKER coweaw 


BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND e@ PROPRIETORS: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. (Est 
MAIN LONDON SHOWROOMS AND DEMONSTRATING KITCHENS 


63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.!. Central 3655 (6 lines) 


1854) 


British Patent Nos. 370680; 390119 ; 390674 ; 390749 ; 394177; and Licensed under British Patents Nos. 20507! 
and 332444 


THERE 1S AN ESSE FOR EVERY COOKING NEED 
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PEN PENSIONS 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


“ PENSION is a very comforting 

A thing to look forward to when 
one is nearing the 60’s,” was the remark 
made to me a little while ago by a man 
who was presumably in the neighbourhood 
of 55, “ but it isn’t everybody that is 
fortunate enough to have a _ pension 
awaiting him when he retires.” 

That, of course, is true. Indeed, the 
number of people who can look forward 
to a pension is very small compared with 
the great number who have no such 
prospect. And often enough when there 
is a pension it is all too small to represent 
a sufficiency of income. Hence, whether 
one has a pension forthcoming or not, 
ways and means of adding to it, or of 
securing one, are always very welcome. 

And it is here that the suggestion of 
what I have termed ‘ Pen Pensions”’ 
comes to my mind. I have often been 
struck by the frequency with which Navy 
and Army officers, Civil Service officials, 
and men and women who have travelled 
or have seen service in various parts of 
the world take up writing as an occupation 
in their later years. 

Obviously it is with the aim of adding 
to an existing pension or of creating one 
by employing their pens to write, from 
their well-stored memories, articles or 
stories for publication. 

It is an excellent plan, for there is a 
very ready and lucrative market for such 
contributions, proceeding, as they do, 
from men and women who have seen, 
heard, and experienced much that is of 
interest to the reading public. 

From the reports made by many of 
them to the London School of Journalism 
(by whose aid they had been enabled to 
enter upon a successful literary career) it 
is quite evident that the “ pen pensions ” 
thus gained are fairly substantial, and, 
indeed, are often much larger than official 
retiring allowances. 

In one case the writer said that in the 
past year he had made nearly £400, and 
was well on the way to double it in the 
present year. Another, a woman, said 
she was receiving 25 guineas for each of a 
series of articles she was writing. A third 
was not only selling a lot of stories to 
British editors, but was also selling ex- 
tensively to American publishers. 


I merely give these as instances which 
have come under my notice. There are, 
of course, some who do not earn so much, 
since a great deal depends upon the 
amount of time (and material) at the 
writer’s disposal. On the other hand, 
there are some whose literary earnings 
are surprisingly large—due, no doubt, to 
a real zest for writing and ample time in 
which to exploit it. 

The assistance given by the London 
School of Journalism has proved of great 
value to these potential writers, enabling 
them to shape their articles or stories in 
accordance with editorial requirements. 
And, in this matter, the individual coaching 
of each student by the School is of the 
highest importance. A set scheme of 
standardised or uniform teaching would 
be quite valueless. Ideas, tastes, experi- 
ences and aims differ so widely with almost 
every new writer that each must be coached 
separately. 

The School, therefore, wisely adopts 
the plan of adapting its instruction to 
the personal needs of the student, instead 
of attempting a Procrustean system of 
uniform exercise and soon. Some students 
require less, and some more, instruction 
and criticism. Many are entire novices ; 
others have already a pretty good notion 
of how an article or story should be written. 
Whatever the need may be, the School 
gives ungrudgingly the guidance, criticism, 
advice and instruction which set the 
writer’s feet firmly on the road te success. 

Some writers have sought the aid of 
the School although they had actually 
succeeded, now and again, in securing 
acceptance of their MSS.; but the in- 
frequency of their successes led them to 
realise that they had something more to 
learn before they could feel confident of 
commanding a fairly steady income by 
their pens. 

Readers of ‘ Blackwood’s’ who wish to 
investigate the possibilities of their be- 
coming successful contributors to the 
Press cannot do better, in the first instance, 
than send a MS. of some kind (as an 
example of their writing) to Sir Max 
Pemberton at the London School of 
Journalism. Upon this Sir Max will be 
able to base an opinion and advise accord- 
ingly. No fee is charged for this. 


The School’s Prospectus is very informative upon the whole subject of Press contributions, 
and gives details of the various correspondence courses in Fiction and Article Writing, 
Prose, and Poetry. A copy may be obtained by addressing 


THE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 


Founded in 1919 under the patronage of the late Lord Northcliffe and personally conducted 


by Sir Max Pemberton. 


The present patrons include the leading Proprietors of the Press 


Dept. B., 57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 










JAMAICA 
BERMUDA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM BRISTOL 
(Avonmouth Docks) AT REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


First class 32 days (including 5 days at Myrtle Bank Hotel, 

only. Kingston, Jamaica) - - - - £50.0.0 
All outside 32 days (including 11 days hotelin Bermuda) - £48.5.0 
rooms. 32daysatSea - - ~ - - £50.0.0 


FYFFES LINE 


Illustrated Folder BM/1 from Elders & Fyffes Ltd., 31/82, Bow St.,London,W.C.2. WestEnd: 
125. Pall Mall. 8.W.1. City: 7, Camomile St., Bishopsgate, E.C.3. Or Usual Agents. 























Supposing 
you were =| ee 1 
TO SAY... | rere onal 


TO HIS MAJFSTY TO H.M. THE KING 
THE KING OF SWEDEN 





a my own holiday is assured, I should 
like to think I was helping someone less ‘ % 
fortunate to enjoy the ‘prech Air.” You MACPHERSONS 
would be doing a great kindness. There ry 99 
are many overworked mothers who long ‘ 

for a change, swarms 
of children whose only 
playgrounds are the 


dirty, squalid streets. SCOTCH WHISKY 
gives a poor slum 
mother and 8 children 

a glorious fortnight 
gives one week's holi- 
day to poor mother 

with baby 

Please — a gift sf oe oy Air 
Fu ARL C.H., 


nd to Preb. 
D.D. gy Raney Loto ei 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


THE OLD STANDARD OF 
QUALITY WIIICH MADE 
SCOTCH WHISKY FAMOUS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Sole Proprietors: 


John E.M°Pherson & Sons (£4 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
(Established 1857) 
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PELMAN LANGUAGE METHOD | 


“When the nine books are gone through carefully, 
one has learned as much as if one had lived abroad 
for, say, a@ year, mixing with the inhabitants.” 


Ore heading is part of a letter from 
a Pelman student who goes on 
to say, “‘I have studied practically all 
my life, but have never experienced 
any method as good as yours.” And it 
is a tribute worth examining closely. 

Let us get this language-learning 
business clear. 

There are only two really satis- 
factory ways of learning a foreign 
language. One is to live for a year or 
so in the country itself, mixing with 
the inhabitants so that you hear and 
talk and read the language every day 
(which is a very different matter from 
staying in a hotel when half your time 
you are mixing with people who can 
talk and understand English !). Liv- 
ing in constant contact with the people 
of a foreign country for a year or so is 
one good method—if you can afford it. 

The other is to learn in exactly this 
same way—picking up the language by 
using it—but to learn at home and by 
correspondence. That is the Pelman 
Language Method. 

By the Pelman Language Method 
you learn French or Spanish in French 
or Spanish. You don’t worry about 
grammar. You don’t learn difficult 
lists of verbs. You don’t learn long 
vocabularies. You don’t even trans- 
late, for English is not used in Pelman 
lessons. You simply read and use 
French or Spanish or German or 
Italian from the beginning of the first 
lesson. And so you learn in half the 
usual time, learn without drudgery, 
and yet learn really thoroughly. 

2 


The Pelman Courses are all con- 
ducted entirely by correspondence, 
and gramophone records are supplied 
for use wherever necessary. Payment 
can be made by easy instalments. 

Here are two more opinions of 
Pelman students :— 

“*T have learnt more French during the last 
three months from your Course than I learnt 
during some four or five years’ teaching on old- 
fashioned lines at school. I feel sure that your 
way is the only satisfactory method of teaching 
modern languages.” (S. 382.) 

** Your method of self-tuition is most wonder- 
ful and, in my opinion, the only method by which 
any language can be learnt with any degree of 
usefulness. I have spcken with Spanish friends 
and made myself understood, and have under- 
stood them also, and then only when about half- 
way through the first part.” (S.C. 195.) 


LEARN 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


By the New Pelman Method 


Write for free booklet stating which 
language you wish to learn. 


Address: THE SECRETARY 
102 Pelman Language House 
Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 


PARIS: 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK: 
271 North Avenue, New Rochellee MELBOURNE: 
396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG: P.O. Box 4928. 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489), 
CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street. DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM: Damrak 68. 
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FINEST NATURAL 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


MADE PERFECT BY AGE 









Hinest | 
, Scotch Whisky 


[OF RARES$ 
DISTINCTION 
> WITH THE? 
: RIGHT AGE? 
COMMANDING 
*>RESPECT?: 


Make it your Home Whisky 


Proprietors: 


J. & W. HARDIE, 


SCOTLAND 








The “ Antiquary ” is known and 
appreciated in the more exclusive 
circles of Society. A whisky 
with a rare and exquisite flavour 
aged in sherry-wood casks—a 
whisky to linger over, enjoying 
to the full each precious sip. 


Make it your 
Home Whisky 


If any difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
please write for name of nearest agent to: 


J.& W. HARDIE, 
EDINBURGH 





N things of life, you prefer a little of }f 
LW) something really good to larger \ 

w quantities of a lower standard— 
(\\4 because in your preference lies the 
Y) y secret of greater pleasures and deeper 
contentments. 


 ...and that’s why it ‘ pays’ to have 
tobaccos and hand-made cigarettes \, 
\\ direct from 


vi; 


if \)) 
WI , : 
Wu . PERTH, oma 
\ } 


\ \) Blender of Fine Tobaccos and 
) f Maker ot Hand- Made Cigarettes. \/ 
WY = GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA Vv 
CIGARETTES. ) 
Vy) 7/2 for — 100 tin. 68/- per 1,000. i) 
a 7 RESERVE. Y 
(7 ) 5/4 for sample fib. tin. 21/4 per Ib. / 


KY}, OLD GOWRIE and HAL 0’ THE WYND. (ff) 
iY) 5/2 for sample } Ib. tin. 20/8 per lb. N 


Ax ~ 
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Kesey BEY 


DIESEL ENGINES 





Simple to install, 
control and main- 
tain; start from 
cold with a swing 
of the handle; 
save the expense, 
weight and up- 
keep of extra 
accessories such 
as compressed 
air cylinders, air 


8 
Models 





ati 
GIVE ENDLESS SERVICE 


The Bergius Co., Ltd., Dobbie’s L oan, Glasgow 


SA 


pumps or electric 
batteries; run for 
hours at slow 
speed without at- 
tention ; stand up 
against salt water, 
grime, excessive 
heat and cold 
year in and year 
out without a 
falter. 


21 h.p. to 
182 h.p. 
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YOU CAN HAVE NO 
GREATER ACCURACY 
IN A WATCH. 


Here are watches as accurate in timekeep- 
ing as is humanly possible—as perfect in 
workmanship as the best craftsman can 
achieve. . . . On land and sea, and in every 
civilised country in the world you will find 
them, enduring hard or light service yet 
never varying more than two minutes a 
month. ... The micrometric device fitted to 
each watch makes adjustment to individual 
wear a Simple matter for anyone, and dust 
and damp-proof cases protect the mechan- 
ism from all harm. . . . There are Land 
and Water watches 
to meet every re- 
quirement—own one 
and banish watch 
troubles henceforth. 








Ml) 







Prices of Pocket Watches. 
CRYSTAL. 


Ove: seas Model, Silver, as ilius- 
trated (Screw Case) . . ST G 


Black or White /uminous 
or plain dial. 


Prices of Wristlet Watches. 


Two sizes. Black or White luminous 


or plain dial— 
Small Size— 
Stainless Steel . - €710 O Stainless Steel . £810 O 
Sitver : . ; 710 O- Silver . : 710 O 
g-ct. Gold . = . a 0 g-ct. Gold ;  2@He @ 
18-ct. Gold ° - $1710 O- r8-ct.Gold . - 1710 0 
Also in Fancy Shapes. 
‘The Times’ system of payment by instalments can be arranged 
New illustrated Catalogue sent on request 
BIRCH & GAYDON LTD. 
WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY 
153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
EST. 1790 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 2160 Telegrams: LANDAWATER, FEN, LONDON 
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By Royal Command | 


His Majesty the King has been graciously 
pleased to command that The Cancer 
Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3, shall henceforth be known as 


The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 17 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 | 


A.M.P. SOCIETY | | 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
ASSETS OVER £100,000,000 
NEW BUSINESS FOR 1935 £24,022,500 
More than £6,000,000 over the previous Year 


e | 
ALL CLASSES OF ASSURANCES ISSUED 


























EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 





ACTUAL POLICY RESULTS UNSURPASSED 
| * 


WRITE FOR COPY OF PROSPECTUS 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estd. 1849 In Australia 


London Branch—73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
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Courtesy: 
Metro- 
Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 














WAR DRUMS 
throb bee ! 


Past the furthest outposts, into the unmapped 
wilds, Craven Mixture makes its way. The 
Trader smokes it and the Hunter—the Ex- 
ploring Party has its stock of Craven too. 


Cool, fragrant, satisfying: Craven Mixture 
appeals to men of action, to whom good 
tobacco may mean as much as food and drink 
and companionship. To the Wanderer in the 
lonely places of the Earth, a pipe-smoke is 
sometimes the most precious thing of all. 


The character, charm and goodness which 
have won for Craven its high place amongst 
the World’s good Tobaccos, are available to 
the young Adventurer facing life to-day: to 


a 
cheer him, to comfort and inspire ; even as it - ARCADIA! = 


has for three generations of pipe-smokers 





before him, As one of Britain’s greatest men Immortalised by Sir James Sf. 
h 8. 66 ° ° Barrie in ‘* My Lady Nicotine,” 
as put it, “Craven Mixture is a Tobacco to is Carreras’ Craven Mixture. 


. ” 
live for. Fine Cut, Double Broad Cut, 


Extra Mild, 1 oz. 1/3. 


CRAVEN ‘osicco 


_ =. 


"MADE ; BY CARRERAS LTD. (FOUNDED 1788) , ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, N.W. I. 


all = @, 
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CASTLE SHORTBREAD 
Thick Fingers 

becomes more popular every day. 

It is packed in tins, two sizes, and 

is sent by inland post for 

Foreign rates on request. | ot, 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. —& 

108 PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH 2 


Telephones: 22021-5 











-———_——_——_ 


THE 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation — 


27 Medway Street. Westminster, London, S.W. | 





ESTABLISNED 1856 





President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


The Convalescent Holiday Fund for the Poor Country Clergy 


“HE COMMITTEE of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask 
for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low ebb, 
FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to those in 
provincial towns suffering from overwork and weakened health to enable 
them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are frequent where for 
6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not had a single 
Sunday from his parish. 





It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be 
‘Hoitipay Funp.’ 


marked 


The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General Fund in 
times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, their Widows, 
and Orphan Daughters in all Parts of the Empire. At each Fortnightly 
Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distributed in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Westminster Bank Ltd.,’’ and made payable to 
Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary 
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GROUSE srann WHISKY 


Matthew Gloag &Son 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 




















Obtainable abroad from— 


§. RHODESIA—The “GROUSE” Agency, GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. 


; Box 678, Salisbury. JAMAICA -—H. M. Kalphat, Kingston. 
E » Ltd., Nairobi 
NYA —Jardin, Ltd., Nairobi and TANGIER —Rhys H. Evans. 


Mombasa. 
Etc. 





Etc. 
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By APPOINTMENT 


THE UNBREAKABLE, WATERTIGHT WATCH, 


GUARANTEED. 


‘THE MOVEMENT of this EXCLUSIVE 

and SUPERIOR WATCH is made 
of Specially Prepared Material, so that 
accurate and precise timekeeping can be 
confidently maintained in all Temperatures. 


T is EFFECTIVELY PROTECTED 
against force-invading contingencies: 
the balance spring is SUPER-ELASTIC, 
while the balance staff is fitted with a 
SHOCK-ABSORBING ENDSTONE, 
which prevents the movement 
SUFFERING CONCUSSION, resulting 
from sudden impacts or violent accidents. 


HE STAINLESS STEEL CASE is 
tempered to withstand hard wear and 
rough usage ; it is also quite impervious to 
water, even though it may be indefinitely 
submerged. 


‘THESE MERITS make the price quoted 
extremely moderate. 














STAINLEss STEEL SUBMARINE, 


eT 


HAMILTON & 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotlang 








WITH WHITE WASHABLE 
WATERPROOF STRAP, 


£6, 10/- 


88 PRINCES STREET, 


Fe Se a 8 Ga Ae ho Sa he Hh HE Se a se Bh a a Bh oh oh oh Heh HH HHH HH F He 





Diam« 








Scotlan, Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


SCOTTISH JEWELLERY. 





Gotp, 
CAIRNGORM, 
and 
AMETHYST 
THISTLE 
BROOCHES. 





&2, 18/- 


HE GAY SPARKLE of GOLDEN SPLENDOUR, the SWEET 
RADIANCY of PRECIOUS GEMS, transform Scotland’s Emblem 
into an exclusive and most captivating adornment ; the work of a special 
Artist, his attainments reveal refined elegance enhancing scintillating 
beauty. 


HE RARE VIOLET LUSTRE of the amethyst displays a charming 
E, flower; the calyx is delightfully denoted by a radiant cairngorm ; the 
leaves, being gold of different alloys, delicately chased, are aglow with 
sprightly greenish tints, 


CA BROCHURE—MAILED FREE to all interested—illustrates 
each piece inappropriate colours, and shows the refined 
beauty and exclusiveness of Scottish Jewellery. 








EET,| EDINBURGH 


~~ 
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| H } S Telegrams: ‘INCHES, EDINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinsurcH 22388. 
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HIGHLAND SHOW 





MELROSE 


23rd to 26th JUNE1936 


£7188 in Prizes 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Goats, Pigs, 
Poultry, Eggs, Dairy Produce, 
Honey, Rural Industries. 


Implements and Machinery. 
Flower Show. 
Arts and Crafts. 
Parades of Prize Cattle and Horses. 
Great Jumping Competitions. 


Musical Rides in Full Dress 
and Trick Riding Displays 
by the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards. 


Parades of Foxhounds. 


Sheep Dog Demonstrations. 
Forestry Exhibitions. 
Agricultural Education and Research. 
Live-Stock Judging Competition. 
Butter-Making Competitions. 
Horse-Shoeing Competitions. 


Band of the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards. 
Galashiels Ex-Service Men's Pipe Band. 


ADMISSION.—Tuesday, 23rd June, 5/-; 
Wednesday, 5/- (after 5 p.m., 2/-); 
Thursday, 2/6 (after 5 p.m., 1/-); 
Friday, 1/-. Children under 12, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 6d. Season Tickets, 
12/6 each ; Children under 12, 5/- each. 


Holders of Society’s Long Service Medai 
admitted free to Show. 


8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on TUESDAy. 
OPEN {s a.m. to 9 p.m. on WEDNESDAY. 
from | 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on THURSDAY. 
\8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on FRipay, 


Joun StirTon, Secretary, 
The Highland & Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 12. 
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THE 


JUNGLE TIDE 


By JOHN STILL. 


Popular Edition. 
Third Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
With Frontispiece. 


“ Both for the expert know- 
ledge which it contains, and for 
the care and workmanship put 
into it, it is a book to be read 
and returned to.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“At describing the jungles of 
Ceylon, and their inhabitants, 


and their buried cities, he has 
no living equal.’’ — CLENNEL 
WILKINSON in the London 
Mercury. 


“A book such as few men 
could write.’”’—S¢ectator. 


““A wonderful book, one for 
the writing of which few other 
men have the knowledge, and 
probably no other man_ the 
capacity.’”” — BERNARD DARWIN 
in Country Life. 


“No other living writer has 
such deep knowledge of the 
jungle, combined with such a 
power of sheer word-painting.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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The Ideal Shirts 
for Sports, Holiday and 
Everyday Smariness. 












With “Van Heusen” 
Shirts — “ Country” or 
“Collarite”"—you feel 4 
smarter and are better dressed 
for Sports, Holiday and Every- 
day wear. These shirts are 
tailored by experts for comfort 
and style; they are made 
from the finest materials and 
both incorporate unique “Van 


Heusen” Collar features. Ask * reaper 
our outfitter to show vou ENTIRELY 
y ’ BRITISH MADE 

them. 


“VAN HEUSEN’ 


Reg'd Trade Mark 


‘COUNTRY @ COLLARITE™ 








SHIRT “SHIRT 
WITH SEMI-STIFF “VAN HEUSEN” WITH COVERED “VAN HEUSEN” 
COLLAR ATTACHED COLLAR ATTACHED 


In white and several coloured In white and numerous 
we we ee attractive colours. Prices 


designs, 10/6 each, made in 8/6 and 10/6 each, according 
coat shape only. to quality. 


Made by the Makers of ‘VAN HEUSEN ” Collars. 


HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., King’s House, Haymarket, S.W.1 
A TS VV TATNRRE 
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“The onlyalternative 


to discontent, communism, and starvation must be to 
stand at the back of the prairie clergy in Western Canada 
with prayer, alms, and soul. We must all be knit together 
in one common fellowship, for if one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it. 


Let us remember the words of his late 
Majesty King George, whose broadcast 


message reached out to the outposts of 
the Empire: ‘We are all one big family.’ 
The fellowship that binds us together is not that of sharing 
stones, but of bread ‘till He come.’ ”’ 
Readers of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ are earnestly invited 
to send generous, much needed gifts, so that we may be 














a 


enabled to supply largely increased grants-in-aid. 
Address The SECRETARY 
THE 









CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 






















Sim day smoothly lw 

A comfortable shave means a good 

start totheday. If you find shaving 

a bore in the morning, give Parke- 268: Da 

Davis Shaving Cream a trial. It = voto @ i; 


really does soiten the beard quickly 
and effectively, and yet protects 
the skin from irritation. Large 
tube, 1/6. From all Chemists. 


PARKE-DAVIS 























| Parke-Davis Shaving Cream is a 
delight to use—and after use! It 
softens the most stubborn beard 
and soothes the tenderest skin. 
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PRESERVE THE FINE QUALIT 
Player’s 

“No Name” 








a 





is now packed 
in foil with 
moisture - proof Airtight Tin very handily fits 
outer wrapper the pocket and even after the 
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loz“*No Name”? These New Packings will make 


certain that devotees of this 
delightful Tobacco receive it 
always in perfect condition. The 


al is removed, keeps “ No 
V3 N. 


Name” in excellent condition. 





IES OF 


20z “No Name’”’ 
is now packed 
in Airtight 
Tin which fits 
the pocket. 


2/6 
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| 
| THE BIBLE A HIGH EXPLOSIVE | 





“The Bible is a high explosive,” declared the Prime Minister, 
Mr Stanley Baldwin, some years ago. “It works in strange ways, 
and no living man can tell or know how that Book in its journey 
through the world has startled the individual soul in ten thousand 
different places into a new life, a new belief, a new conception, a 
new faith.” 


At this period of the year the Bible Society is receiving from its 
representatives abroad reports of how the Bible is proving a high 


explosive in its journeyings through the world, and the story 
makes thrilling reading. 


That is what all the world needs—“‘ a new life, a new belief, a new 


conception, a new faith,’’ and the Bible reveals where it can be 
found. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Stationers and Storekeepers. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng. 











IRONWORK 


EXECUTED BY COUNTRY CRAFTSMEN 


Garden Gates, Fenders, Lan- 
terns, Windvanes, Fire- 
Screens, Hearth Furniture, 
Light Fittings, Knockers, 
Candelabra, Fire - Baskets, 
etc., in traditional and 
modern styles 








HANDQUILTING 


) A Cottage Industry from the 
UER & distressed areas of Durham and 
ae < South Wales. Beautiful traditional 


- 


AR RY ao r me & designs in lovely colours 


Send for Iliustrated Catalogues 





4&- 
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BRANDAUER’S Glengarry COUNTRY INDUSTRIES LT 


Pen has a specially con- Founded to encourage craftsmanship 

; s and maintained solely for the benefit 

Powe structed curved point, which of British country craftsmen and 
is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all women, without profit to the Society 


VECTORIA, §.W.3 





London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 Telephone: Sloane 3290 


HAND-WROUGHT| 


26 ECCLESTON STREET 
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SUOUESSFUL CAREERS 
IN 
BUSINESS 
AND 
cL 
SERVICE 


Princi 
ay C. Mackay 








“Employers are now demanding de- 
finite proof of ability for the higher 
positions. There is now no responsiblie 
place In business for the unqualified 
man.”’—J. D. GC. Mackay. 





Tue Direct Way To A SuccessFuL Business CAREER 


Thousands of School of Accountancy Students 
have risen from the ranks to important, well-paid 
— in Commerce, Industry, Accountancy, 

ecretaryship, Shipping, Public Services, Bank- 
ing and Insurance at salaries ranging from £350 
to £2000 a year. These men and women, most 
of them of average education and ability, have 
achieved their successes as a direct result of School 
of Accountancy Postal Training, and this Direct 
Way to Success and Security in your career is 
open to you. 


SPLENDID PROSPECTS FOR TRAINED MEN AND WomeEN 


The need for a higher standard of ability and 
administration in Commerce and Industry is 
creating greater opportunities than ever before 
for trained men and women who can apply more 
efficient methods of working and organising. 
Whilst the prospects for the untrained man are 
definitely deteriorating, the prospects are excep- 
tionally good to-day for those who have the 
courage and enterprise to qualify in their spare 
time for the new opportunities. and higher-paid 
appointments. 





FREE GUIDE TO GAREERS in 
Commerce, Industry, Accountancy, Secre- 
po pens Pa < teen a Services, Bank- 
nsurance— ages. Send 
your free copy to-day. ite ree 
CIVIL SERVICE. Many splendid 
appointments open to all, age 16 to 22, by 
competitive examination. Assured seale 
of Salary, security of Employment and 


— Ask for separate Civil Service 


The School of Accountancy 


364 BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
AND 174 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.2 
SOUTH AFRICA: SHELL HOUSE, JOHANNESBURG 


bree 











ALCOHOL AND 
MIDDLE AGE 


(Published by the British Turvey Treatment 
Association.) 


OW seldom it is that we come across a man 
of middle age who has not got something 
the matter with him. He either has kidney trouble, 
or he suffers from liver, or his nerves are out of 
order—something, not enough to incapacitate him 
for work, but enough to make him miserable. 
And he has, if you ask him, always a good reason 
to account for his disorder. He always knows 
what it comes from. He owes his liver to ten 
years passed in India, his nervousness to a spell 
of overwork, his kidney trouble to something else ; 
and his reasons are sound cnough as far as 
they go. In fifty cases out a hundred they may 
even be sufficient ; in the other fifty, India, over- 
work, and so on are at the most contributory 
causes. The real cause is that for along time, 
fifteen or twenty years possibly, he has been 
consuming more alcohol than is good for him. 
One of the many dangers of alcohol is that a strong 
man may abuse it (very likely he does not even 
realise that he is abusing it) for a very consider- 
able period without any obvious ill-effects. Then 
one fine day, probably between the age of forty 
or fifty, he discovers that the constitution of 
which he has always been so proud has become 
badly undermined. Such is almost invariably the 
fate of the man “‘ with a head like teak,” the man 
who boasts that alcohol has no effect on him. 
Now, the only possible way for such a man to regain 
his former health is to give up alcohol altogether. 
He generally knows this; he usually tries to do so, 
and in the vast majority of cases he fails because, 
though he may never have indulged in alcohol to 
any socially reprehensible extent, he has indulged 
in it enough to get a chronic craving for it, to be- 
come, in short, a victim of the drink habit. 


His is one of the many cases that the Turvey 
Treatment can cure. From the very beginning of 
the treatment he will find that alcohol has lost its 
appeal to him. His impaired organs and_ tissues 
will quickly recover, and by the time he has 
finished his course of treatment he will be able to 
take a renewed pride in his constitution. 

Inquirers can be seen daily from 10 till 5.30. 
Saturdays. 10 till 11. (Special appointments may 
be made by phone or post; no charge for con- 
sultation personally or by letter.) 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 


The following inquiry form may be filled in and forwarded 


(or a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars aud 
advice will be forwarded under plain cover. 

See. TEAR OFF AND POST......------« 
Confidential. 


To the CONSULTANT, BRITISH T.T. 
ASSOCIATION, 


14 HANOVER SQUARF, LONDON, W.1. 
(Entrance, Harewood Place.) 


Telephone: Mayfair. 3406 (two lines). 
Telegrams: ‘ Turvert, Wesdo, London.” 


Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACKWOOD'’S. 


ADDRESS......cccccccccceccecesccecs ececcecccccccccccccccececs . 


seeecece COCO OO OOOO eee EO OOOH EEE OSE SESE Ereseeeseeeeees 


(BLACKWOOD's. June 1936, 
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“I get all I want 
with an Ordinary 
Subscription to The 
Times Book Club.” 


People who imagine that it is 
impossible to get the books one 
wants without a ‘‘ Guaranteed ” 
Subscription have never used 
the “ Ordinary‘ Service of 
The Times Book Club. This 
puts at your disposal the entire 
resources of the Library with 
the exception of books in their 
first weeks of publication, and 
periodicals. Novels, authorita- 
tive books on many subjects, 
and, of course, the English 
classics, can all be borrowed on 
the “Ordinary” Subscription 
at about half the cost of the 
“ Guaranteed ” And 
the same system 
applies whereby the borrower 
need return one book only when 
another has been received. 


Service. 
“ overlap ” 


Write for full particulars to: 
THE . 
TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library 
42, Wigmore St., London, W.1 








Follow the ci 


If you winter abroad, or would but 
for the tedium of travel, here’s a new 
way, a restful way, to keep up with 
the sun! Invest in a Thornycroft 
Cruiser and, at your own pace, make 
your way leisurely in a comfortable 
home afloat. Go through the pictur- 
esque inland waterways of the Con- 
tinent or, for the more adventurous 
spirits, there’s the coastal passage to 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean 
—whichever route you choose there’s 
no healthier way to travel, and peace 
and quietness abound. There is little 
time to lose if you would start betimes, 
so let us send you our Booklet 1717 
which illustrates and describes just 
the craft for such voyages. Please 
address your request to: John I. 
Thornycroft & Co., Limited, 
Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1 


JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 











There is a fellowship in the 
calling of our Life-boatmen 
that compels wholehearted 
admiration. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these 
brave men at their work. 
Every penny helps. Send 
whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
s.W.1 

THE EARL OF HARROWEBY, ion. 

Treasurer, 


Lieut.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, 
O.B.E., Secretary. 
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HERE is a further problem! What 
would happen if nobody cared for lads, 
rapidly approaching manhood, who are 
now loafing about the streets in idle- 
ness? Because of economic conditions 
many of them have never yet been in 


























¢ employment. Our experience is that 
it such lads are well worth saving. 
W 

h Numbers have been, and are being, 
ft : moulded into good citizens by the 
efforts of our workers, a large proportion 
r of whom are honorary. Please assist 
\- us in this vitally important effort by 
Is “a sending a generous contribution to The 
“ ei: Rev. Percy INEson, Superintendent. 

e The rE «i 

e Ss 

| » €. : 

7 

; MISSION 


Stepney Central Hall, Bromley Street., Commercial Koad., London, E.1. 


"= 2 & 


“* The East End Star,” the monthly Magazine of the Misston, sent free on application, 
Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. 











THAT JUST CORROBORATES WHAT 
I WAS SAYING.. 


he It is the firms which study markets at 
en first hand that get the business. 
2d Take any trade — Clothing, for instance. 
00 Why do you and I buy our kit from 
se Thresher & Glenny? Because, having 
‘K. sent representatives to the tropics to find 
id out what people need, they not only turn 
out the right goods at fair prices, but are 
in a position to advise you with authority. 
. As a result of their practical knowledge, 


they must have saved me £100 or so in 


the last five or six years. 


~ | ‘ata THIRESHER « GLENNY ip 


152 - 153 STRAND LONDON WC2 
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A UNIQUE GIFT 
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"HERE is nothing more tantalising than 
to have to eat Grape Fruit with an 
ordinary spoon. 


That is why our special sharp-pointed spoons 


for the purpose are always so much 
appreciated. 


A happy combination for a Wedding Gift is 
eight of these complete with Sugar Basin and 
Sifting Spoon. 


All are of sterling silver, and the total cost 
is only £4, 4s. 


m © & O 
BROOK & SON 


Manufacturing Jewellers and Silversmiths 


BAP ine king. 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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“The King is speaking to you.” 


His late Majesty, in his Silver Jubilee 
Broadcast Message, said :— 


“To the children I would like to send a special 
message. Let me say this to each of them 
whom my words may reach: ‘ The King is 
speaking to you. I ask you to remember that 
in the days to come you will be the citizens 
of a great Empire. As you grow up, always 
keep this thought before you; and when the 
time comes, be ready and proud to give to 
your country the service of your work, your 
mind, and your heart.’ ”’ 


Our great and successful aim, at our school, 
is to fix those high ideals in the minds of the 
380 orphaned and other necessitous children in 
our care. Will you please assist our efforts ? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Offices: 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, F.C.LS. 








UNDIVIDED (SISTERS AND BROTHER) 

















“NORTH Hotels of konto 








ONSLOW COURT, Queen’s Gate, S.W:7. 
140 bedrooms. Ken. 6300 


STANHOPE COURT, Stanhope Gdns., S.W.7. 
100 bedrooms. Fro. 1101 


TUDOR COURT, 58-66 Cromwell Rd., S.W.7. 
100 bedrooms. Wes. 6393 


MILTON COURT, 68-72 Cromwell Rd., S.W.7 
85 bedrooms, Wes. 1571. 


GRANBY COURT, 88-89 Queen’s Gate,S.W.7 
50 bedrooms. Ken. 6255 


COURT ROYAL, 105-6 Lancaster Gate, W.2 
40 bedrooms. Pad. 2476 


SUNCOURT, 59-63 Lexham Gardens, W.8 
55 bedrooms. Wes. 0835 


Accessibility to those places where 
one’s interests lie, is surely one of 
the major considerations that direct 
one’s choice of hotel. Each of the 
“North” Hotels is situated in one 
of the most fashionable and accessible 
districts of London. These excellent 
hotels are modernized throughout, 
with hot and cold running water 
and telephones in bedrooms, electric 
passenger lifts, central heating, etc., 
offering at terms surprisingly low, the 
maximum in comfort, cuisine and 
service. 


Weekly inclusive terms from 3 gns., 3} gns. and 4 gns.; daily inclusive terms from 12/6 and 13/6 
according to hotel and room. Bedroom, bath and breakfastfrom 8/6. We welcome inspection at any time. 
Brochure and tariff gladly sent on request by Hotels listed, or Head Office, 14 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 
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Thick, Lustrous 
Hair at 55 


VERY DAY rub a little 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

well into the roots of your hair. This 
will keep it in perfect condition, impart 
to it a lovely glossiness and long delay 
baldness. ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 











Of Chemists, Stores OIL has been famous as a hair tonic 
and Hairdressers. and dressing for over 140 years 
Send for Free Booklet ; 
about the Hair. : 





Maensent Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS LTD. 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 








| Lost 44 Ib. Fat in 9 Weeks 


Here is recorded a case ofa 
THE 


B R | N GC labourer suffering from ex- 














cessive obesity, in spite ofa 
heavy and laborious occu- 


Specially Designed coe for a course of 
DENTURE PIPE MAXALDING 


Guaranteed Entirely 


The on February 11, 1936, when 
British Made. 


Ideal his weight was 16 st. I1 Ib. 
Pipe for | On March 13 he reported a 
Dentures. reduction of 25 lb. And on 
Perfectly | April 14he wrote as follows : 
ogee Rage ng a om very glad to tell you Ape 
made. oe < in, a s time ave os 19 lb. ‘A. M. SALDO, 
light mouthpiece | ',welehtand have lost a 
counteracts any drag seeing a great difference in health, etc. 1 
or weight on teeth. The now weigh 13 st. 9 Ib.” 

perfect pipe in every way. | The treatment is being continued carefully, 
Medium, 10/6. Large, 12/6. | MAXALDING IS FAMOUS 
FOR WEIGHT-REDUCTION 


in sedentary workers, but this case 
of a liabourer involved a more expert 
scheme, for obvious reasons: 
NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH 
is the title of the latest edition of an illustrated treatise 








EXPLANATORY OF MAXALDING. 
aden Bees ag Em Pl PE st RAFT A copy of this 20,000-words treatise will be sent gratis 
& SONS, Park Street and post-free to any part of the world. Kindly mail 
5 caiman oN, W.x pe a card or letter, mentioning your name, address, age 
Phone: Gulliver, 4458. and occupation. If you include details of your present 
Bst. 1812. The o - : condition of health and your wishes in the way of 
firm of pipe makers in improvement, Mr Saldo will include a letter of advice 


s Ived. 

England and producers of the World’s Finest Pipes. | 274 bis personal diagnosis. No obligation is invo 
ai Mr A. M. SALDO (Dept. 7) 
14 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4 
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THIS IS THE GREAT GAUSE FOR WHICH WE PLEAD 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 93 years trained 33,500 
poor boys and girls fora 
useful life. 


H.M. THE KING, when 
Prince of Wales, as 
President of the Society, 
said: ‘| do commend this 
Institution to the public tor their 
continued assistance, and | would 
remind them that it is supported 
by voluntary contributions.” 
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DOINATIONS AND LEGACIES 


HOW HE COMES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED nem ae LEAVES 
To us us 





164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Patron: H.M. THE KING 








Neo-Craft Sectional Bookcases are 
designed on purely modern but not 
extreme lines. Beautiful woods 
and skilled workmanship combine 
to replace the frills and ornaments 
of the old-fashioned type. The 
sliding plate-glass doorsgive perfect 
accessibility and are dust-proof. 
" COMBINATION 30N, 
MI NTY BOO KCAS ES as shown here. 
Height, 4ft.7 in. Width, 8/t. 9 im 
jt pe JELUSTRATED CATA- Oak, £22.10 .6. 
of MINT , io Any number of sections Also in Walnut, Mahogany, 
various period styles, at saodercie can be purchased and Waxed and Limed finishes. 
prices, added to as your library oS 


(Dept. 6), increases, and the variety 
‘ 44-45 HIGH ST., of different combinations 
OXFORD. possible is unlimited. 


. London Showrooms: 
123 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 

Manchester Showroom: 
5 Exchange St., Manchester. 
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Far from the beaten track 













A MISSIONARY’S HUT, LABRADOR, 


Contributions may be addressed 
to Charles Hobday, Esq., 
Chairman and Honorary 

Secretary, 
7oa Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


President : 


_ The London Association, founded 





in much loneliness, cut off from 
home ties in earth’s darkest 
»places, Moravian Missionaries 
| have been spreading the Gospel 
mamong the heathen for oye 
m 200 years. 


. They have been willing chooser; 
always of the hardest tasks ip 
, the Foreign Mission Field. 


in 1817 to aid their self-denying 
labours, seeks your generous 
support. 
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There are seven excellent golf 
courses, offering every variety of 
play, within easy reach of the 
Royal. The town is full of 
activities and amusements. 


THE 


ROYAL HOTEL 


is in the best part of the Prom- 
enade; it is first-class in every 
way, and its terms are most 
reasonable. Please write for 
further details, mentioning this 
paper. 














THE BEST TIES IN THE WORLD 


31 













UNIQUE BLENDS OF COLOUR 


ALL PURE SILK. UNSTRETCH- 
ABLE. UNCREASABLE. EQUAL 
ENDS. EXCEPTIONALLY 
LONG LIFE. 


Worn by well-dressed men 
throughout five continents 


MADB IN BRITAIN 
T/- Bach JZ For g 


Write for Patterns of 


= MOGODOR TIES 


tome T, A. MOULDS, TUNBRIDGE WELL 


Post 
Free 





ai € FOR HEALTH, REST or PLEASURE 


Grounds |O0 acres. 270 Bedrooms, 
Two Resident Physicians. Terms 
from 13/- to18/- per day include 
Turkish and other Baths. 
PROSPECTUS FREE 


Telephone : 
Matlock 17 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: 
Smedleys, Matlock 


GREAT BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST HYDRO 
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Mam «= SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








= 
ck To Secure the Surgical Appliance they so sorely 
need, many poor patients require a far larger 
fr number of ‘“ Letters”’ than they can obtain. 
om 
arkest . | 
a Will you buy 
r 66 
sey 4 “Letters’’—cost 
T * 
one guinea 
ee either for the benefit of someone in whom you 
P are interested or to be left in our hands for 
some deserving applicant whose case we have 
inded investigated ? 
ying om 
erous Communications should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, 
{ Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
—Z Head Office . 


The Coat for Four Seasons 


=| THE BURBERRY 


{ 
LLLY , : Ife 
pang and Summer, WZ The leisurely moment... \ 
= Vinter and Autumn, a perfectly chosen dinner . 
The Burberry excels as hk then is the supreme moment \\ 
a coat that fulfils every \ 
Post | appropriate need. If ){ epicurean tastes are flattered 
the day be wet and f.. . full tribute is paid to their 
blustery, they who superlative excellence. Justly 
ES wear The Burberry proud and jealous of their 


JRE 


ms. 
rms 
ude 
ths. 
\EE 








are amply protected. 
Should the weather 
become mild, or even 
close, cool comfort is 
assured by the self- 
ventilating qualities of 
this weatherproof — 
The World’s Best. 


Patterns, styles, and 
prices sent on request. 
Please mention 
* Black:s00d’s Magazine.’ 


BURBERRYS.... 


HAYMARKET,LONDON, S.W.1 


NY) Prices: 7/2 per 100. 
) Postage paid on orders of 300. Sample 








WN, unique reputation as Cigarette 


Makers, Rattray’s sell only 


¥, direct to their clients. 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


}/ GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA 


HAND-MADE CIGARETTES. 
68/- per 1,000. 


100 post free. Export (same cigarette as 
sold in Great Britain), 37/6 per 1,000, 
plus postage. 




















What of those who know 
: no change from the grindin 
You -_ . poverty of the slumsP ’ 
anticipating : | 


A HAPPY enn 
HOLIDAY 











THE SALVATION ARMY 


ASKS YOUR AID Few phases of work carried on by the Slum 

isters are more needed than that which 
brings colour and sunshine into the lives of the poorest. Every summer, 
over-burdened mothers and needy children enjoy a health-giving respite in 
our Holiday Homes. Salvationists are the friends of happiness, and their 
guests return home strengthened in body and uplifted in soul. 


20/-= gives a mother one week’s real holiday. 10/= a boy or girl. 
HOW MANY WILL YOU HELP? Piease send your gift, marked ‘‘Slum Holidays,” 


to General EVANGELINE BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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E : SCOTCH WOOL POLO JUMPER 1 & 

in ribbed stitch suitable for all sporting occasions a 
i : Stocked in Girls’, Small Women’s, and Women's sizes E a 
a W Colours include—Grey, Green, Blue, Scarlet & Hunting Yellow W Hi 
a - Price 1 3/6 C 5 
zi A POSTAGE FREE A a 
Ei R” Knitted Under e Outer Wear for Ladies # Children R” i 
Ei 9 Hanover Street; Gdinburgh. a 
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The Operations of War 


Explained and Illustrated. 


By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
A NEW EDITION, 


Lrought up to the latest requirements by 


Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
4to. With Maps and Plans. 30s. net. 
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wHY | SMOKE THREE NUNS 
by the Vicar 









First, for its fragrance. Second, 
for its coolness. Third, for its 
economy. This good Three 
Nuns burns so slowly, and is so 
entirely free from dust or waste, 
that I might easily pay less for 
my tobacco and yet be out 
of pocket. 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/23d. an oz. 


286 ‘MEING’S HEAD’ is SIMILAR, BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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GIANT STRIDES ro mm: | 
FAR EAST 


JAPAN, CHINA 
MANILA, OR NEW 
ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIA 
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uit! TRANS-ATLANTIC 
1 | i | Famous Empress, Duchess 
| i and * Mont” liners crossing 
by the Short-Sea Route via 
the beautiful St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC 
Great White Empress liners 
—largest and fastest ships 
on the Pacific. The Empress 
of Japan holds the Trans- 
Pacific speed record. 
Canadian-Australasian 
liners to Australia and New 
ealand. 


Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet, 


Canadian & 


Fast Canadian Pacific Trans- 
Continental trains with the 
most modern equipment— 
a panorama of interesting 
scenery from Quebec to 
Vancouver. 


The best way to the Far East, whether you are 
travelling for business or pleasure or both, is 


“westwards via Canada.” 


Three great 


Canadian Pacific services unite for your con- 
venience, making the journey quicker, more 
comfortable, more interesting and altogether 
more enjoyable than by any other route. By 
this Empire Short Route the journey can be 


made between Japan and London in 19 days. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1. 


London, E.C.3. 


cific 


, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
ffices and Agencies througout the World—including 
55 In Great Britain and on the Continent. 
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Charles had one superstition—never 
put your money on till the wheel is 
spinning. That went for horses too. 
He’d watch the tape, and wouldn’t 
make his bet till a minute before 
the “off.” One day he heard ofa 
horse that was all cut 
and dried. It couldn’t 
\} lose. But he was at 
home. No tape. He 
’ looked at his watch. 

10 minutes to go. He 
waited 9. Then lifted the ’phone... 








It wasn’t the money, he afterwards 
protested. It was looking such a fool, 
trying to back a horse 10 minutes 
after it had won ! 


But that will never happen again. 
For now in his pocket is a neat Omega 
—telling him the truth to the tick. 
He bought his Omega with the 
money that would have been on that 
horse—so the whole affair was really 
a blessing in disguise. 

With a purposeful ring in his voice 
he said to the jeweller: “I want 
accuracy.” He's 
got it. 


POCKET & WRIST WATCHES 





Cuact Jims Ire Sik 


From £60.0. . 


to £2.17.6. at selected jewellers only. Write for free interesting booklet 


“Truth in a Nutshell” and the name of Omega jeweller in your neighbourhood to Omega 
Watch Co. (England) Ltd., 26/30 Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.1 


Makers of truthful watches since 1848. Only official timers at the Olympic Games 








@HRISTENING PRESENT. 












































SCOTTISH QUAICH. ==———] 

















Oe Reproductions of the ancient Scottish Quaich in all 
their various sizes have been most favourably received. 


Not the least popular has been the Porringer, which makes an 
acceptable Gift on the occasion of a Christening. 


Its plainness ensures cleanliness, the two handles help in serving, 
and being entirely of silver the heat of the contents is retained. 


ans 


Then your Gift is permanent. Mugs, rattles, toys, are articles 
of the moment, but the Quaich not only. serves the immediate 
purpose in view, in later life it makes an excellent Sugar Basin. 








Silver Quaich,diam. 4” - - - £2. 8.6 
Silver Quaich, diam. 43” - - - £2.17.6 
Silver Spoon - - - - - + £0.10.0 
Square Case - - - - - - £0.12.6 
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EGYPT - INDIA - CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY & HALL LINES 


offer a service based on the experience of a Century 


ECONOMY ° EFFICIENCY ¢ EXCELLENCE 


Steamers specifically designed and equipped for tropical conditions 
Spacious Public Apartments and Extensive Promenade Decks. 




















Rooms fitted with the refinements which 
bespeak the acme of comfort. | Window or 
porthole in every room. 


Irreproachable Cuisine and the intimate 
personal service of an expert staff trained to 
anticipate your requirements. 





— 
MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To BOMBAY and KARACHI £40 
To COLOMBO £41 + MADRAS £43 
To CALCUTTA £45 


ATTRACTIVE OFF SEASON FACILITIES 





























For further particulars apply :— 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 9 


Py Telegroms: “ORINOCO,"* LONDON Telephone: AVENUE 9340. fF 
(1 Tower Building, LIVERPOOL 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW © 


Telephone: CENTRAL 3840 _ Telephone: CENTRAL 9222 
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BY apromtment 


FINE 
GEM RINGS 





Gem rings are the touchstone The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
of the jeweller’s art. In Company offer many rings 
them he has an opportunity which are masterpieces of 


their kind. You can order 
from a selection that is of 
almost infinite variety, making 
it possible to choose the exact 


to exhibit to perfection the 
ultimate refinements of his 
craft—his skill in matching 





and mounting fine jewels to ring you require, when you 
the best advantage. He is could scarcely hope to find it 
an architect in miniature. in a more limited collection. 








oldsmths KHDilversmiths 
Company S10. 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
NO OTHER ADDRESS 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 
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FIRE : LIFE : ACCIDENT 
& MARINE INSURANCES 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN 


> || 
“ 


o ¢ @ 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C,3 (Tel. Man. House 9898) 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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Htis Patients Died 
By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* His Patients Died ’ is a novel about Euthanasia, but it is also a very 
good thriller as well, and contains some admirable and alarming satire on 
Harley Street. It’s a sly, expert, un- 
settling, ironical book with plenty of 
excitement, and I enjoyed it very much 
indeed.” —The New Statesman and Nation. 
28th March 1936. 


ti 


. well-written, witty, exciting, 
plausible, and expertly informed.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 24th March 1936. 


“Euthanasia must be an unusual sub- 
ject for a novel, but treated as Mr Lillingston 
treats it, it makes a gripping and inter- 
esting story. . . . This is a new type of 
thriller, but, certainly a most readable 
type.’ —The Times. 


“Mr Claude Lillingston’s novel, ‘ His 
Patients Died,’ has a wonderfully creepy 
atmosphere about it. The plot is told 
with great skill—the story of strange Dr Skooner, of the rather drab 
appearance and the rather tired voice, who is suspected of eliminating his 
patients through humanitarian motives ; just to spare them suffering. In 
fact, an exponent of the doctrine of euthanasia. But he doesn’t always 
consult his victims, it seems; he occasionally punishes wickedness ; he 
doesn’t merely mitigate and stifle pain. An odd fellow—indeed, a merciful 
murderer. But after all the other doctors polished off patients doubtless 
just as effectively, if not so painlessly. There is brilliant satire on the medical 
profession in this very clever book.”’—Daily Mirror. 


_ “A remarkable novel. . . . Throws light on certain phases of medical 
life which are unusual, sometimes unique.” —British Medical Journal. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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OMNIBUS VOLUME 


JOHN BUCHAN 


(LORD TWEEDSMUIR) 





Containing Four Stories in the 
Author’s best vein 


Crotun 8vo. 


640 pages 5/ "NET 














45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.} 
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BEING THE NARRATIVE OF A SINGLE-HANDED VOYAGE TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND, LABRADOR, AND BERMUDA IN THE SEVEN- 


TON YACHT EMANUEL AND THE SUBSEQUENT RETURN TO 
ENGLAND WITH A CREW. 


By COMMANDER R. D. GRAHAM, R.N. 


WiTH AN INTRODUCTION BY CLAUD WORTH, Vicr-ComMMopDorRE OF THE 
ROYAL CRUISING CLUB. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“In this book is described one of the most remarkable and adventurous 
| small boat voyages of modern times.”” That is an extract from the Intro- 


duction. The first part of the 

WOW EE SQ ‘ 

voyage, to Newfoundland and AAR 

Labrador, won for the writer the REG 
QQ 9777 RCSA AKKK 

much prized R.C.C. Challenge Cup. ASY A (ea WN 
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The rest of the voyage is no less &\\\ 
remarkable, and it is enough to e) 


make a further quotation from \ 
\ 
the Introduction regarding the y\\ \\ — 
P ag Y, ee — 

passage to Bermuda: Heavy Y ttt {EE Zo 
gales tested man and boat nearly YES (FAB 
to the limit. The boom was yi opecraye 
smashed, and most of the sails and gear were damaged.” 

The book is written in a praiseworthy matter-of-fact way which makes 


it most attractive. It is illustrated with a selection of photos, a sketch, 
and maps showing Emanuel’s tracks. 
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“Commander Graham has written an exceptionally fine book that should 
appeal not only to yachtsmen, but also to the general public. . . . It is not 
the type of ship that matters so much in these long distance passages, but the 
men who handle them. And the author is every inch a man.”—Field. 


“Will be enjoyed by old and young, landsmen and sailors alike. It has 
many years before it, and no one will ever regret having found room for it 
on his bookshelf, whether afloat or ashore.’’—The Manchester Guardian. 








37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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“? li Enow ” 


By WESTON MARTYR. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOUTHSEAMAN,’ ‘THE {200 MILLIONAIRE,’ AND 
‘Not WitHout Dust anp HEat.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Mr Weston Martyr is a born short-story writer.''"— 
Birmingham Post. 


A collection of Weston Martyr’s best stories. The author needs no 
introduction. Here in his own amusing way he deals with his struggles to 
a find a Home, his defeats and triumphs, 

Vix2 and his own irrepressible sense of 


7 wo a humour. 
Bien thee 
; -.N oS Ne, 


“ Delightfully told with a gentle 
humorous air that makes this book a 
worthy companion to the many others 
from his facile pen.’’—Daily Mail. 

““ Readers who are already familiar 
with the author’s stories will find fresh | 
delight in his patient and amusing | 
struggles to discover a permanent 
home outside all the annoyances of 
present-day commercialism. 

“One admires Weston Martyr’s 
frankness. Not many authors would 
dare to sit down and write a book on 
the country and at the same time 

‘oe admit that they hardly know the real 
name of a single flower. This shortcoming, however, is all to the good. It 
gives his irrepressible sense of humour full play, and the result is a real 
open-air tonic.’’—Scotsman. 





‘“‘Can be enjoyed whole-heartedly.” —Birmingham Post. 
‘“* Every page of this work is a delight.” —Guardian. 


‘‘The method is reminiscent of that of Maurice Hewlett. There 
is much of poetic imagery in the work, and considerable sprightly 
comment, and all who enjoy descriptions of country life will derive 
gratification from the numerous delightful pen-pictures which are to 
be found in the pages. The author makes admirable use of his theme, 
and his reflective philosophy will be appreciated because of its soundness 
and commonsense. There is abundance of freshness in the work, which 
is of a high standard of merit.”—East Anglian Times. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries. ] 
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High Street, Africa 
By CapTtaAINn HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON, C.M.G. 


With Illustrations. Short Demy. 12s. 6d. net. 


The writer’s aim, that of re-discovering and recording the old Africa 
before it is finally buried under invading modernism, is not impaired by the 
fact that he notes, and gives his impressions of, the ‘ show places ’ which are 
increasingly attracting the invading tourist. These, however, appear as 
knots on a ribbon, the main fibre of 
which is an attractive wholesome out- 
look on everything—scenic, human, 
even animal—that for the writer, and 
inevitablv for the reader, makes the 
old, superlatively attractive, and now 
fast disappearing Africa. 

An immense land of romance and 
adventure has given up its last 
secrets. Explorer, voortrekker, pro- 
fessional elephant - hunter, Selous, 
Stigand, Lugard, passed insensibly 
into Rhodes, Beit, Kruger, Delamere, 
Botha, and Smuts. The age of 
giants is passing to that of machinery, 
quick travel, and sophistication ; and it is strictly in keeping with the rapid 
change that the author should have used a car, however ancient and 
decrepit, as a means by which to record the seven thousand miles of his 
absorbingly entertaining Odyssey, and still to be able to show us that 
“romance brings up the 9.15.” 





‘Captain Reynardson does not go far off the beaten track or make any 
very startling discoveries, but he has that intimate tone of writing most 
necessary to the traveller. He has also a singularly acute sense of observation, 
and his enjoyment and interest in the scene he describes are very infectious.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


‘‘ A very attractive and pleasant book.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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Restless Tides 


By J. STRANG MORRISON. 
Author of ‘ Squall among the Lochs.’ 





a 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A novel of mystery, adventure, and romance on the West Coast of 
Scotland. The writer takes us in a yacht to an island of strange happenings 
and dangers. 


I Histow of Medieval Political 
Theow in the West 


By Sir R. W. CARLYLE, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
AND 


A. J. CARLYLE, M.A., D.Lit1t., D.D., 


FOREIGN MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NAPLES. 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 3rd Impression. 
A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers of the Second 
Century to the Political Writers of the Ninth. 


. Il. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 2nd Impression. 
The Political Theory of the Roman Lawyers and the Canonists from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century. 


Vol, III. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 2nd Impression. 
Political Theory from the Tenth Century to the Thirteenth. 


Vol. 1V. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 2nd Impression. 
Theories of the Relation of the Empire and the Papacy from the 
Tenth to the Twelfth Century. 


Vol V. Demy 8vo. jos. net. 
The Political Theory of the Thirteenth Century. 


Vol. VI. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
Political Theory from 1300 to 1600. (Fst publis/ed.) 


Jean Charlier de Gerson 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 


De Imitatione Christi 


By Rev. DOUGLAS GORDON BARRON, O.B.E., D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Vo 


A masterly summing up for the mass of evidence, truth, and falsehood 
which has claimed the identity of the author of that unique work, ‘De 
Imitatione Christi.’ 





45.GEORGE .STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries. ] 
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Green Havoc 
Jn the Lands of the Caribbean 


By C. W. WARDLAW. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. t2s. 6d. net. 


It is seldom that a commonplace and familiar object like the banana 
has the distinction of being made the central theme of a book. But, on 
closer inspection, the assumed familiarity not infrequently is found to be 


unsubstantial and covers, in fact, a 
wealth of hidden but fascinating 
truth. ‘Green Havoc’ is an un- 
usual book, written by one who 
enjoyed what can only be regarded 
as unique opportunities. 





“Mr Wardlaw writes enthusi- 
astically and entertainingly on his 
own subject, and to the layman his 
book will be a revelation of the ways 
in which the scientist can help the 
planter. It is not all bananas, how- 
ever, though Mr Wardlaw is at his 
best when writing of his work. But 
he travelled widely in the Carib- 
bean lands and he has a taste for 
history, an appreciative eye for the 
local scene, a quick interest in the 
complexities of human character, 
and besides his disquisition on the 





CREEN Nal \iele 


\C.W.WaroLaw\' 


With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


















banana in health and sickness he gives a lively account of his personal 


experiences.””—The Times. 


_““Mr Wardlaw is a humorist as well as a plant pathologist. . . . Enter- 
taining observations and refléctions on nearly everything that flourishes or 
wilts beneath the sun of the tropics.” —Scotsman. 


‘One of the most fascinating travel books I have read this year.”— 


C. B. Rees in Daily Dispatch. 


“A book that is as informative as it is entertaining.” —Western Mail. 
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Siaty Years in the Gast 


By Str WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G. 





With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


The author steps straight into history with his earliest recollection that 
of the Indian Mutiny, when he and his mother fled to the hills while his 
father served at the siege of Delhi. Growing up in Indian surroundings 
which have now vanished, he graduated through the Indian Irrigation 

nines — ar Department to what was, in other 





lands, to be in the end his life’s 


taking with which his name will 
always be associated was the planning 
and construction of the Assouan 
Dam, which, ensuring water at all 
seasons to Lower Egypt, has made 
‘Wilguks ’ a name more familiar to 
the fellaiin than that of Cheops or 
Cleopatra. An even vaster under- 
taking was his plan for restoring the 
ruined glories and riches of the land 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in the Irak 
Irrigation Scheme which, since the 
War, he planned to an estimated cost 
of over {26 millions. Between these 
two dates, his was a life packed from 
end to end with activities which have 
left their lasting mark on the Empire; 

; ; and yet, no man more simple, more 
unobtrusive, than he. ‘‘ He was a straight man, a good man, a great man, 
and a humble one.” It is not too much to say that every word of this, his 
apologist’s famous epitaph, comes to life in this simple, straightforward, and 
eminently readable story of his eighty years of vigorous life. 











‘* All over the world engineers are working who treasure their own special 
‘ Willcocks yarns,’ and this book recalls vividly his independence, his powers 
of work, his deep sense of religion, his pity for the toiling masses, and his 
efforts to improve their lot, sometimes with pills and ointment, sometimes 
with Bible reading and exposition, sometimes with reforms like the abolition 
of the corvée system in Egypt. Just now there is a special interest in the 
vision of the future of Empire of such a man as Willcocks.’””—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘“* A record of solid work, with the narrator beginning as an irrigation 
engineer in a minor post in India and rising to become the creator of the 
Assouan Dam. It tells of the theory and practice of irrigation all over the 
world, and reveals the busy and fertile mind of the author in a wealth of 
observation and anecdote.”’"—Punch. 
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Knights Erviant of Papua 


By LEWIS LETT. 


WitH INTRODUCTION BY SIR HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF PAPUA. 


With Map and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The history of British Colonial expansion contains no record which can 
$ this enthralling narrative of survey and hazard among the neolithic 
savages of British New Guinea. 

Mr Lett has a remark ablefacility of graphic description, and his. account 
of the exploration and pacification of Papua by the patrols of the survey 
form a collection of thrilling episodes in a strange country, more full of 
contradictions than any other corner 
of the earth; lavish in its promise, 
unrivalled in the variety of its pos- 
sibilities, yet miserly in the manner 
in which it withholds all material 
rewards. At all times the patrols 
were subordinate to the general idea 
of tendering the hand of peace to a 
people only removed by a single 
generation from utter savagery— 
the headhunters of yesterday—yet 
these stirring pages reveal that the 
sinister influence of the past is still 
abroad in the island, and that 
lurking in the shadows of marsh 
and jungle the quietness murmurs 
with an echo of cannibal orgies. 

The volume forms a comprehensive record of British administration and 
also pays a high tribute to the courage and initiative of our Empire pioneers. 








“The author writes as a civilian with twenty-five years’ experience of 
the territory, and he has brought to his task a temperate admiration for the 
actors, a judicious sense of historical selection and no little literary skill. 
His book is a series of stirring narratives told with impressive restraint.” — 
The Times. 

“Vivid and exciting in the extreme ; it is some time, in fact, since we 
read a book of this kind so ably put together, so full of information, so liberal 
in spirit, and so attractive to the general reader. It is a fit tribute to a 
notable work of colonisation, in which the ‘ punitive expedition ’ is unknown 
and the native’s self-respect, virility, and will to live are strictly preserved.” 
—Morning Post. 


A prospectus of this outstanding publication is available on 
application to your bookseller. 
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The Wherefore o' the Why 
Und Other Stories 


By HELEN GRAHAM. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Lady Helen Graham has the ability to make her characters live. This 
volume, written round the ordinary affairs of a Scottish village, is chock-full 
of humour, pathos, and charm, and the dialogue is sheer poetry. The value 
of the book is enhanced by the authou’s excellent line sketches. 


** Pedenknowe, a West Country village, is the background of the dozen 
sketches in which Lady Helen Graham portrays in a kindly fashion the 
traits and foibles of its inhabitants. With a keen sense of humour and a 
feeling for the pathos in life, she at once captures the reader’s interest. . . 
It is a pleasant volume, adorned by good line drawings by the author,”— 
Scotsman. 

“In the true ‘Thrums’ tradition we find both humour and humanity 
among our new friends. There are characters and situations in Pedenknowe 
which are of the stuff of Cranford or Our Village.’’—Guardian. 

**A humour which is all the more irresistible because of its restraint.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 

*‘ Humour, pathos, and charm. . . . There will always be room for this 
type of book. I would sooner write one like this than all the ‘ modern’ 
books I have read this year.” —H. S. WoopHam in Sheffield Independent, 

“* Amusing and delightful reading.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


The Green Brigade 


By JAMES LORIMER. 


Author of ‘ The Fortune of the Sands,’ ‘ The red Sergeant.’ 
‘Sons of a Day.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A charming love story which reaches its climax in the gardens ot our 
own beautiful Falkland Palace runs through it, and as one would expect 
from James Lorimer, a strong Scottish atmesphere pervades this excellent 
romance.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“An admirable tale . . . and a first-rate piece of work.” —Birmingham 
Post. 

“* Excellent historical romance.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

“Holds one from start to finish, and for that reason among others we 
venture to predict it will prove the most popular he has yet written.” —Life 
and Work, November 1935. 
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Empty Ttighways 


By R. O. PEARSE. 
With Illustrations and Map. Short Demy. 12s. 6d. net. 


The sub-title, ‘Ten Thousand Miles by Road and Lake through East 
and Central Africa,’ partly explains this book; but the author seems to 
et far more than that into his four months’ tour from Natal, He gives 
vivid descriptions of the countries through which he and his wife drive ; 
delightful accounts of wayside friendships; many useful observations for 
those who would follow in his footsteps ; shrewd remarks on local politics 
and educational schemes—written while fresh in his memory. All this, 
and the manner in which they overcame their many and varied difficulties, 
combine to make a most interesting book. It is beautifully illustrated from 
the author’s camera. 


“Fare that is definitely out of the ordinary. . . . More than sufficient 
to make the stay-at-home Briton agreeably restless.””—The Sphere. 
‘Promises to be one of the brightest to illumine the autumn publishing 


season.” —South African. 
Jn Scotland and Tew Zealand 


By LORD LATYMER. 
Author of ‘Chances and Changes.’ 


With Illustrations and Maps. Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Lord Latymer’s book is the best and most practical treaties 
on deerstalking which has appeared for many years.’’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“Charmingly written, and there is no stalker, however much he knows 
—and even reviewers are not omniscient—who will not only find entertain- 
ment here but also instruction ... One of the two or three best sporting 
books I have read this year.”’—Field. 

“A book that will be found both edifying and stimulating.” —Scotsman. 


A Little Book of Weue 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





LLL —~— 


A collection of original poems, and free translations and adaptations 
from the French. The author has a refreshingly whimsical turn of mind, 
and his translations are masterly, particularly those into which he has 
breathed the language of the immortal Burns. 
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Mingled Yorn 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. HENDRY). 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* Shalimar” is the foremost writer of Sea Stories now living. 


‘“* Excellent tales."—Birmingham Post. 

‘*Grim and thrilling narrative. . . . The beauty of ‘ Shalimar’s’ wor 
is that while it reveals so remarkable a narrative gift, it is the product of 
wide experience. It is, in short, authentic.” —Liverpool Post. 

** An excellent collection.”—Datly Mail. 





NEW POPULAR EDITIONS. 





Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


soa pages, whe Singer Passes 
(Un Indian Japneshy 
By MAUD DIVER. 


“A literary achievement. . . . Full of beautiful descriptive | writing ; 
scenes of alluring loveliness in Northern India, Kashmir, the spurs of the 
Himalayas and elsewhere—fine poetical pictures in words.” —Bournemouth 


Daily Echo. 
Sons of the Forge 


By H. M. ANDERSON. 
Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ ‘Golden Lads,’ ‘Domenico.’ 


Although this picturesque story is a sequel to that magnificent historical 
novel, ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ it is a self-contained work, satisfactory in itself 
to a reader unfamiliar with its predecessor. Its scene is laid in Scotland 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, and the action takes place 
variously on the Borders, in Edinburgh, and about an old Highland Castle. 
Scenery and atmosphere are realised with all Miss Anderson’s usual effortless 
skill, and the plot has a strongly dramatic interest which makes it difficult 
to put the book down unfinished. 
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Tyrol Sketches 


By OLGA WATKINS. 


Née BAILyre-GROHMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“It is the Tyrolese themselves who are the heroes and heroines of Mrs 
Watkins’s charming stories. She writes as from the heart—gladly ; and her 
ioy in her peasant friends communicates itself to her reader until in his turn 
he feels that ‘Mary Anna-of-the-good-advice,’ ‘ Pater Cecilius,’ * Niklas,’ 
and a host of others as delightful as these in their good humour and comrade- 
ship have indeed become his friends. Moreover, as befits the stalwart 
character of an independent peasant race, Mrs Watkins writes without 
sentimentality though not without sentiment ; her sketches are alive with 
sympathetic understanding and humour. Perhaps, indeed, the highest 
compliment that can be paid to her, in return for a book that will delight 
those who know Tyrol only a degree more than those who have not had the 
good fortune, is to say that she has succeeded, where so many before her 
have failed, in writing of the Tyrolese as they would wish to be written 
about.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


in the Middle CUges 
Gn Essay in Inteyretation 


By S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc., M.A. 


Author of ‘ Elements of Psychology,’ ‘ An Introductory 
Text-book of Logic,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A clear and concise conspectus of the outlook of a great age.”— 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


“‘An admirably clear and disciplined account, in simple language and 
logical order, of the philosophical achievements ot the central Middle Ages.”’ 
—The Times. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. Seventh Impression. 


Perfume from Provence 


By THE HonouraBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 








Profusely illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. SHEPARD, the famous ‘ Punch’ artist. 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
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reader the rare qualities of this bewitching country and its 
inhabitants: she has caught the genius Joci and inspired her 
pages with the distilled essence of her own kindly wit and 
wisdom. She surrounds with charm the many experiences 
that come to one who sets up house in a foreign but friendly 
land. Mr Shepard’s inimitable drawings complete the picture. 
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‘A jolly book, a funny book, an exciting book, an audacious 
and irritating book—in short, a rare good book.'’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


e * 
Trampn-Reoyal in Spain 
By MATT MARSHALL. 
Author of ‘ The Travels of Tramp-Royal ’ and ‘ Tramp-Royal on the Toby.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Will awaken many a memory in those who know Spain, and in those 
who do not it can hardly fail to arouse a desire to visit the country.”— 


Sunday Times. ; aed ‘ 
“ Well worth reading, its racy descriptions, its appreciation of the beauties 


of the land and its wonderful buildings, give an excellent visual idea of 
Spain.” —Oban Times. 


By F. S. SMYTHE. 
Popular Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most exciting mountaineering books ever published.”— 
Week-End Review. 


Those Greenland Days. 1930-31 


By MARTIN LINDSAY. 


With Maps & 36 IIlustrations. Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 53s. net. 


“One of the most enthrallingly interesting and one of the best written 
records of travel and adventure published of late years.’’—Sunday Times. 


The Best Stor Ever 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Lunatic is at Large again, and all readers of his earlier adventures 
will want to hear of his latest doings. Mr Mandell-Essington writes a novel ; 
he means it to be a detective story, but in his anxiety to please all his readers 
it becomes a society novel and a sentimental love-story as well. The result 
must be read to be believed. But the doings of the house-party to which 
the Lunatic reads his masterpiece form the real substance of Mr Clouston’s 
new book, and through them the Lunatic, in the capacity of paying guest, 
uncle, author, moralist, and general fairy godfather, wends his fantastic way 


as charmingly as ever. 


e 
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Second impression. 


By LievuT.-Cotonet R. C. BOND, D.S.O., 


Kine’s Own YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. 


Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Engrossing narrative . . . recording the first price paid by British 
gallantry.”’—Dundee Courier and Advertiser. 

“ A very interesting addition to the literature produced by the experiences 
of British soldiers in German prison camps.’’—Glasgow Evening News. 

** An interesting book, as well as a very witty one.’’—The Times. 


Second Impression. 


By Lirvut.-CoLtonEL ROBERT HENRY ELLIOT, 
M.D., Se.D., F.R.CS., 


Latz Inp1an Mzepicat SERvIce. 


The Myth of the Mystic Gast 


“‘ Describes most vividly the impression of mystery which the East 
first makes on the Westerner and then describes point by point his own 
stripping off of the mysterious colours . . . deserves to be read for its 
narrative qualities, which recall the early classics of science and observa- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 

“‘ A fascinating book.” —Saturday Review. 


Second Impression. 


The first impression was sold 
out immediately on publication. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Windjammes Ftalf-Deck 


By SHALIMAR (Ff. C. HEnpry). 


Autor or ‘ArounpD THe Horn anv Home Aaaln,’ &c., &c. 


“ A real thriller.’"—Edinburgh Evening News. 
“A moving and exciting story. . . . ‘Shalimar’ shows, indeed, very 
notable power. All kinds of readers should enjoy this book.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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By THE Hon. Sir JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 


K.C.V.O.; D.Litt., OxFrorp; Hon. LL.D., EpinsurcH; Hon. Fsgtiow, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Author of ‘THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY,’ &c. 
Royal LIBRARIAN, WINDSOR CASTLE, 1905-26. 


Author and Curator. 


tish Short Demy 8vo. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A charming book, the record of a fine scholar and sportsman... . 
Sir John’s work was arduous, but, as he clearly conveys, fascinating.’’— 
Datly Matt. 

“His ultimate book—one to be read, and kept, and read again,” — 
HENRY WILLIAMSON in the Sunday Times. 


ces 


By the same Author. 


Following the Drum. 
Short Demy. Second Impression. §8s. 6d. net. 


; “ Any one of these papers will give the idle a pleasant half-hour before 
the fire, but none of them will fail to teach the curiously minded or the 
ast student something new.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


wn “In this delightful book the historian of the British Army, making use 
its of little-known contemporary documents, gives us vivid descriptions of 
va- military life in various times and climes.’’"—Morning Post. 


By the same Author. 


The Last Post. 


With tntroduction by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


This appropriately named volume is, as the title indicates, the last work 
of the great historian of the British Army. It contains his Raleigh Lecture 
on ‘The British Soldier and the Empire,’ the Romanes Lecture, ‘ The 
Vicissitudes of Organized Power,’ and masterly biographies of some of the 
more outstanding figures in military history, such as only he could write from 
ry his unequalled knowledge of the men and the events in which they took part. 
st, The book is an essential one for the Army Officer and the well-equipped library. 
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Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A General Cargo. 


By WESTON MARTYR. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOUTHSEAMAN,’ ‘ THE {200 MILLIONAIRE,’ an 
‘Not WitHout Dust anp Heat.’ 


“The public look for something good from Weston Martyr, and in ‘A 
General Cargo’ they will not be disappointed, for it is three hundred and 
fifteen pages of unalloyed delight. Each of the eleven excellent short stories 
which the book contains bears the imprint of the accomplished man of 
action ; each is polished on every facet, yet retaining its rude compelling 
vigour.” —The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


The Southseaman. 


Life-Story of a Schooner. 
By WESTON MARTYR. 


Popular Edition, Second Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The finest yarn on yachting that has appeared in this country.”— 
Irish Times. 


Not Without Dust and Heat. 
By WESTON MARTYR. 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net, 


“‘A book which will provide hours of agreeable reading.’’—Edinburgh 
Evening News. 


EDITED BY THE Rev. JAMES T. COX, D.D., 


Jormr Senror CLerx oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


Practice and Procedure 
The Church of Scotland. 


“A full, authoritative and valuable statement of the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Church of Scotland.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“‘ An invaluable service has been rendered to the Church of Scotland 
by the production of this volume. . . . A work that every minister and con- 
gregational official must possess—it is indispensable.’’"—The Aberdeen Press 
and Journal. 

“A book of remarkable thoroughness, which will stand four-square to 
alt the winds of criticism that may blow upon it... . Extraordinarily 
comprehensive.’’—Life and Work. 
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Third Impression. 


Gas!” 
The Story of the Special Brigade 


By Major-GENERAL C. H. FOULKES, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


LaTE Royvat ENGINEERS AND A.D.C. TO THE KING. 


With Maps, Charts, and numerous IUustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 





THis volume reveals for the first time the war-time record of the 
Chemists who worked in secret behind the scenes to achieve and administer 
to the enemy in full measure an improved formula of his own medicine. 

The war-time laboratories produced a form of scientific killing which 
can only be described as one of unspeakable horror and one which, to quote 
Lord Balfour, ‘“ will shake the confidence of mankind in the sanctity of 
treaties for years to come.’ 


“No alarmist and imaginative prophecy concerning the use of poison 
gas in the future is nearly so disquieting as this sober, authoritative account 
of the horrors devised during the war, and the terrible weapons that remained 
in reserve—and that can be brought into play at short notice.” —Daily Mail. 

...1s so absorbing that few readers, one thinks, will leave it 
unfinished.” —Times Literary Supplement. 





available on application. 





An illustrated prospectus of this important volume is 
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Modern Poetry 











ALFRED NOYES. 


“Mr Noyes is one of our most English Poets. His virility, wholesome patriotism, 
and joy in common things are refreshing as a wind from the sea.”—Liverpool Post. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 4 vots. Each 7s. 6d. né. 
THE TORCH-BEARERS. 3 volts. Each 7s. 6d. na. 
SELECTED VERSE. Sixth Impression. 5s. ne. 
BALLADS AND POEMS. Second Impression. 7s. Od. net. 
Etc. 


Prospectus available on application. 


NEIL MUNRO. 


THE POETRY OF NEIL MUNRO. With Preface by JoHN Bucuay. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Large Paper Edition, 
containing Portrait of the Author, limited to 300 copies. 

Price 15s. né, 


HUGH M‘DIARMID. 


“Far the most exciting poet which Scotland has produced for generations.’— 
NAOMI MITCHISON in Scotland in Quest of her Youth. 

“One of the most important lyric poets alive to-day.”—-GEORGE MALCOLM 
THOMSON in the Mew Statesman, 


SANGSHAW. 58. él. 
PENNY WHEEP. 5. net. 
A DRUNK MAN LOOKS AT THE THISTLE. 7s. 6d. nét. 
TO CIRCUMJACK CENCRASTUS. 8s. 6d. net. 


MOIRA O’NEILL. 


COLLECTED POEMS. SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 
5s. net. 
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“Here in all truth is a bargain.” — 
Scots Observer. 


554 pages 


Jtumorwus Tales prom 
‘Blackwood’ 


Fourth Large Impression 








“Before you begin to read you are compelled to admire its 554 
well-printed pages as a piece of publishing. It is one of the few 
omnibus volumes I have ever come across which is really comfortable 
to hold. And the stuff in it is as good as the make-up. It is 
Blackwood standard—which goes for people of tasteful leisure. 

“If you think I overrate a book which contains a dozen and a 
half stories by a medley of writers from Walter de la Mare to Lady 
Fortescue try only ‘Good God, Caroline,’ one of the most charming 
country-house vignettes I have ever come across. If that, or 
‘Father Tom and the Pope’ doesn’t take hold of you, then all your 
feeling for serenity has been shattered by the motor age.” —Yorkshire 
Evening News. 

“A choice selection of humorous stories. All are characterised 
by that quiet wit and restrained writing which are the hall-mark of 
‘ Blackwood’s ’ wares.’’—Irish Times. 

“554 pages that, by their humour and their narrative power, have 
delighted the readers of ‘ Maga’ in times extending from the ’thirties of 
last century to the current years of grace.”"—Scotsman. 

“ The ‘ Humorous Tales from Blackwood’ range robustly and charac- 
teristically over the generations. ... Yet there is a unity of note; 
ripeness in all.”"—Observer. 

“A score of tales as rich in the human qualities of incident and 
character as they are varied in setting.” —Aberdeen Press. 

“It is, indeed, a vindication of Scotland’s sense of humour that so 
much excellent laughter should have brightened its most national 
magazine.” —Datly Telegraph. 

“It is good entertainment—' Maga ’ at its best.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“Well up to the standard expected by even the most critical.” — 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Gazette. 


An Ideal Gift Book 
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**A book which has no parallel in Scottish 
Literature.”—Aberdeen Press. 


ZO4 pages 


Para Handy, and Other Fates 


By “HUGH FOULIS.” NEIL MUNRO 
Second Large Impression 


“It is good to have these Foulis stories and sketches now collected 
together. . . . The whole book makes the raciest reading, and you do not 
need to have been born north of the Tweed to enjoy it.” —Sunday Times. 

“ They show a lively inventiveness, a keen ‘ eye for the object,’ and 
a power for writing natural and amusing dialogue that make them an 
impressive feat of journalism. . . . The best of them, the stories of the 
ioner farm, of the yacht race, Para Handy’s boat-couping, the cele- 
| brated cheese, the mascot tortoise and the Fenian goat, the midges, the 
} illness of Mrs Peter Maclean, Erchie on servant girls, Jimmy Swan on 
| clocks, and the latter’s method of coping with bazaars, are admirable 
| comedy of their kind—and that kind an enduring one.” —Times Literary 


Supplement. 








ce in generations should make no difference in affection for 


Para Handy. He must be the same for all ages, in the meantime at least, 


and he may not grow old at all. . .. Neil Munro’s humorous are 
not mechanical ou. cutting monotonous — to the of 
well-worn strings. They have character and vitality; they ves 
create, and are of a piece with, the stories told of them.’ —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Munfo's purpose was to amuse—nothing more. Nevertheless his 
mind was so rich, his observation so keen, that he has contrived to fill 
trifies like these with something more than humour, the profound human- 
ity of his own nature. You can learn more about the inner self of the West 

ighlander, the sly insouciance of the children of Glasgow and the solid 

ryday common-sense practicality of the Lowland Scot from an hour 

in ‘ Hugh Foulis’s ’ company than a dozen with the windy exponents of 
Scottish Nationalism.””—Scottish Country Life. 

“ The tales of Para Handy Macfarlane and his boat, the Vital Spark, 
are certainly the funniest things in Scottish prose, and we do not err much, 
if at all, in saying they are the funniest things in modern English fiction. 
. . . This volume should definitely place them on the shelves and in the 
memories of all lovers of good literature. There is a laugh or a grin or a 
chuckle on every page.” —A berdeen Press. 
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